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Annotated Edition of the English Poets. 



rpHE neceusity for & revised and carefully Annotated Edition 
-*- of the English Poets may be found in the fact, that no 
snch jmblication eiists. The only Collections ire possesH con- 
sist of naked and frequently imperfect Texts, put forth without 
sufficient literary supervision. Independently of other defects, 
these voluminous Collections are incomplete bb a whole, from 
their omisBions of many Poeta whose works are of the highest 
interest, while the total absence of critical and illustrative 
Ifotes renders them comparatively worthlesa to the Student 
of our National Literature. 

A few of oar Poets have been edited separately by men well 
qualified for the undertaking, and selected Specimens have 
appeared, accompanied by notices, which, as far as they go, 
answer the purpose for which they were intended. But these 
do not supply the want which is felt of a Complete Body of 
English Poetry, edited throughoutvrith judgment and integrity, 
and combining those features of research, typographical ele- 
gance, and economy of price, which the present age demands. 

The Edition now proposed will be distin^ahed from all 
preceding Editions in many important respects. It nill include 
the works of several Poeta entirely omitted from previous Col- 
lections, especially those stores of Lyrical and Ballad Poetry 
in which our Literature is richer than that of any other Country, 
and which, independently of their poetical claims, are peculiarly 
interesting as iUnstrations of Historical Events and National 
Costoms. 

By the exercise of a strict principle of selection, this Edition 
will be rendered intrinsically more valuable than any of ita pre- , 
decessors. The Text wiU in all instances be scrupulously col- 
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The EngUsk Poett. 

lated, and aceompauied b^ BiogmpbicaJ, Critical, and Hiatorical 
Not«i. 

An Ihtboductosy Toldkb will present a succinct account 
of English FoetT7 from the earliest times dovn to a period 
which will connect it with the Series of the Poets, throngh 
whose Lives the History of our Poetical Literature will be 
oontdnned to the present time. Occasional Tolnmes wiU be 
introduced, in which Specimens, with connecting Notices and 
ConunentBries, will be given of those Poets whose works are 
not of sufficient interest to be reproduced entire. The im- 
portant mat«riHls gathered fi-om previously unexplored saarces 
bj the researches of the la«t quarter of a. century will be 
embodied wherever they may be aTsilable in the general design ; 
and by these means it is hoped that the Collection will be more 
complete than any that hae been hitherto attempted, and that 
it will be rendered additionally acceptable as comprising in its 
course a Continuous History of English Poetry. 

Sy the arrangements that will be adopted, the Works of the 
principal Poets may be purchased separately and independently 
of ihe rest. The Oucasional Yolnmes, containing, according 
to circomstances. Poetry of a particolar Class or Period, Col- 
lections Olustrative of Customs, Manners, and Historical 
events, or Specimens, with Critical Annotations, of the Uinor 
Poets, will also be complete in themselves. 

As the works of each Poet, when completed, will be indepen- 
dent of the rest, although ultimately fallin<^ into their places 
in the Series, they will be issued irrespective of chronological 
sequence. This arrangement will present a greater choice 
and variety in the selection from time to time of poets of 
different styles and periods, while it will also enable the 
Editor to take advantage of all new sources of information 
that may be opened to Tiim in the progress of publication. 
General Title-paRCS will be finally supplied for combining tlie 
whole Collection into a chronological Series. 

London: Johh W, Pabkeb and Son, West Strand. 
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INTRODXJCTIOH'. 



Ih 1846, tihe Percy Sodety isnied to ita membera a TolniDe en- 
titled Ancient Foemt, Ballads, and Songs of tha Peruonft^ of 
Sngtand, edited by Hr. Junes Henry Dixon. The sources 
drawn apon by Mr. Viioa aie intimitted in the following eitmct 
ftom his pre&ce : — 

He irho. In triTeUIng through the rural dbtrlcU of Engluid, hag 
made the road-siile inn hia reatli^-pUee, who hu Tlilted the lowly 
dweUlng) o( the vllUgera uid yeomutTy, and been preaent at their 
feuti and feitJvalg. must h»e obeerred that there are certain old 
poems, ballads, and ninga. which are ATonrltea with the maseea, and 
have been aaid and gung from generation to generation. 
This traditional, and, for the moat part, nnprinted literature, — 
eheriahed in remote rillagee, redsting everywhere the invsaion of 
modem namby-pamby verge and jaunty melody, and poaaesfflng, 
in an historical point of view, especial value as a faithful record 
of the feelii^a, usages, and modes of Ufa of the rural population, — 
had been almoat wholly paased over amongBt the antiquarian revi- 
vale which constitute one of the distinguishing features of the pre- 
sent age. While attention was auccesaiiilly drawn to other fbnns 
of our early poetry, this peasant mingtrelay was scarcely touched, 
mid might be con^dered unexplored ground. There waa great 
difficulty in collectiDg materials which lay scattered so widely, 
and which conld be procured in their genuine amplioity only firom 
the people amongat whom they originated, and with whom they 
are aa 'familiar aa houaehold words.' It waa even gljll more 
difficult to find an editor who combined genial literary taste with 
the local knowledge of character, coatoms, and dialect, ini^apen- 
sable to the collation of such reliquea ; and tbna, although th^ 
national interest was universBlly recognised, they, were silently 
permitted to &11 into comparative oblivion. To supply this 
manilM deitderalsm, Mr. Diion compiled his volnme for the 
Percy Sodety ; and ita pages, embradng only a selection from the 
rich stores he had gathered, ahundantly exemplified that gentle- 
man^a remarkable qualificationa for the labour he had undertaken- 
Atter stating in his prethce that contribnUons from variooa qnar- 
. ten had accumulated so largely on bia bands as to compel him to 
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In what we hii»e retained will be found eTery variety, 
' From grsTe to gay, from lively to eeyerc' 
team the monl poem and tbe religions dlalagne, — 

' The acrolle tbat teaeb as to live and to die,'— 
to tbe ICfteadary, the hiBtorlcal, or the domestic ballad i fWiin the 
Btraing that enliyen the harreEt-home end featival, to the love-ditUes 
which tbe oonntry lau warbles, or the comto song wlib which the 
rualio aets the village hostel in a roar. In our collection are aeFeral 
pieces exceedingly scarce, and hitherto to bs met with only In bnud- 
eides and ohap-bookaor the ulmoet rarity^ in addition to which we 
have given several others never before in print, and obuined by the 
editor and hia friende, either finm the oral recitationof (he peasantry, 
or fiommanuBcripta in the powession of private individuala. 

The novelty of the matter, and the copious resoarces disclosed by 
the editor, acquired for the volnme a popularity estending fiir 
beyond the limited circle to which it was addrewed ; Bad al- 
though the edition was netessarilj restricted to the membera of 
the Percy Soi^ety, the book was quoted not only bj English 
writers.bat by some of the most distingnished arcbieologists on the 
continent. 

It bad always been my intention to form a collection of local 
songs, illnstrative of popular festivals, cnstome, manners, and 
dialects. As the merit of having anticipated, and, in a great 
measure, accomplished this project belongs exclusively to Mr. 
Diion, so to that gentleman I have now the pleasure of tendering 
my acknowledgments fur the means of enriching the Aniiatated 
Editionof the English Poets with a volume which, in some respects, 
is the most curious and interesting of the series. 

Snbseqoently to the poblication of bis coUecHon by tbe Per<y 
Socjsty, Mr. Diion had amassed additional materials of great 
value ; and, conscious that tbe worli admitted of considerable im- 
provement, both in the way of omission and alimentation, he 
resolved upon the preparaljon of a new edition. His ressons for 
r^ecting certain porljons of the former volume are stated in the 
following extract from a communication with nh^ch he has 
obliged me, and which may be considered as his own introductioo 
to the ensning pages. 
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UITRODTTCfnOS. 9 

bim to mneh delight could )>ieW hardly lew plcMure to tfaose who cul- 
tivaUd more irUfidal modea of poetry, and who knew Utile of the 
Ufa of the peumlry. His cotlecllon vu not itsaei nithont difil- 
denoe ; but the reealt dltalpaUd all apprehension as lo the estimate in 
which theae esaeutlsllf popular productioni are hetd. The reception 
oftbe book, Indeed, &r exceeded its merili; for he is bound la eandonr 
to say that it wiu neither ao compkle nor bo JudlciouEly telecled aa it 
might have been. Like almost atl booka iisued bysocielieajt waajiOt 
up in ha*!*, and hurried through the prees. It contained some Ibinga 
which were out oT place in auch a work, but which were inseried upon 

was printed fVom comparatively modem broadsides, for want of time 
to consult earlier editiong. In the interval which baa alnce elapsed, all 
these defects and ahon-comlnga have been remedied. Several piecea, 
which bad no legitimate ctaims to the places they occupied, have been 
remored! uthcra have been collated with more ancientcopies than the 
editor had had acceia to prerlourly ; and the whole work haa been 
considerably enUrged. In its present form it is strictly what its Utle- 
page lioplies— a colkction of poems, ballads, and songs preserved 
by traditkiD. and In actual circulation, amongst the pesaantr]'. 
Btx, Omfon de FotiJ, 



The preaent Tolume differs in many important particnlare trom 
tbe former, of tba tteficienciea of wliiuh Mr. Kion maizes ao frank 
an avowal. It haa not only undei^ne a careful revision, but has 
received additions to an eitent which renders it almost a new 
work. Many of tbeae aci'eiMions are taken Ironi eitreniely rare 
originals, and others are here printed for the first time, includinj; 
amongst the latter the ballad of Earl Brand, a traditional Ijric 
of great aadqnity, long fiuniliar to the dales of the North of 
England ; and the Death of Queen Jane, a. relic of more tbaii 
ordinary interest. Nearly forty songs, noted down &om redtu- 
tiOD, or gathered from sources not generally Ufcessihle, have been 
added to the ibrmer collection, illuBtrative, for the most part, of 
hiatorical events, mnntry pastimes, and local customs. Not the 
leait Bugge«tive feature in this department are the pohtical songs 
it conlaioB, which have long outlived the occauons tliat gave them 
hirth, and which still rct^n their popularity, although their 
allouons are no longer nnderstood. Amongst this dtaaa of songs 
may be specially indicated Jack and Tom, Joan't AU vna New, 
George Sidler'i Chen, and the Carrion Crow. Tlie songs of a 
strictly rural character, having reference to the occapationa and 
intercourse of the people, possess an interest which cannot be 
adequately measured by their poetical pretenaons. The very 
defects of art with which they are chargeable, eonatitute their 
tigheat chum to conuderation aa authentic specimens (^ country 
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lore. The songs in pruse of the durj, or the plough ; or in 
celelirBlJon of the harveBt-home, or tbe cbnm-supper; or deecrip- 
tive of the pleaBDCee of the miUi-iiiud, or the conrtahip in the 
farm-house ; or those tiiat give ns glimpses of the ways of life of 
the waggoner, the poacher, the horse-dealer, and the boon com- 
panion of the road-side hostelrie, are no leas cnrioua for their 
ii^matic and primitive forms of eipression, than for their pic- 
tures of rustic modes and mamierB. Of special iii(«rest, too, are 
the songa which relate to festival and cnstomg; aucli as the 
Saord Jiaacer't Soag and Interlude, the Svieari«g-in Song, or 
Bhgme, at Highgate, the Conaah Midnaamer Bonjire Song, and 
the Fairlop Fair Song. 

In the airangement of so multifarious an antholt^, gathered 
from nearly all parts of tbe kingdom, tbe observance of chrono- 
logical order, for obvious reasons, has not been attempted^ but 
' pieces which possess any kind of affinity t« each other have 
been kept together as nearly as other considerationa would 

Tbe value of this volnme consists in tbe genaioenesB of its con- 
tents, and the healthiness of its tone. While feshionable life was 
masquerading in im^nary Arcadias, and deluging theatres and 
concert rooms with sbains, tbe English peasant remained true to 
the realities of his own experience, and prodnced and sang songs 
which aith&lly reflected tbe actual life around him. Whatever 
these songs descri1>e is true to that life. There are no fictitious 
raptures in them. Love here never dresses its amotions in arti- 
ficial images, nor disguises itself in the mask of a Strepbon or a 
Daphne, it is in this particular aspect that the poetry of the 
country possesses a permanent and moral interest. 

B.B, 
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THE PLAIN-DEAUNG MAN. 

[The oldest copy of the Plain-Dealing Jfamvitli which we haye 
been able to meet is in bliuk letter, printed by T. Vere at 
the sign ' Of the Angel without Newgate.' Vere was living in 
1609.] 

A CROTCHET comes into my mind 
Concerning a proverb of old, 
Plain dealing's a jewel most rare, 
And more precious than silver or gold : 
And therefore with patience give ear, 
And listen to what here ia penned, 
These verses were written on purpose 
The honest man's cause to defend. 
For this I will make it appear. 
And prove by experience I can, 
Tis the excellen'at thing in the world 
To be a plain-dealing man. 

Yet some are so impudent grown. 
They'll domineer, vapour, and swagger, 
And say that the plain-dealing man 
Was bom to die a beggar : 
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But men that are honestly given 

Do such evil actions detest, 

Aud eveiy one that is well-minded 

Will say that plain dealing is best. 

For this 1 wUl make it appear, 

And prove by experience I can, 

Tis the excellen'st thing in the world 

To be a plain-dealing man. 

For my part I am a poor man, 

And sometimes scarce muster a shilling, 

Tet to live upright in the world. 

Heaven knows I am wondrous willing. 

Although that my clothes be threadbare. 

And my calling be simple and poor, 

Tet will 1 endeavour myself 

To keep ofif the wolf from the door. 

For this I will make it appear. 

And prove by expei-ience I can, 

Tis the excellen'st thing in the world 

To be a plain-dealing man. 

And now, to be brief in discourse. 

In plain terras I'll tell you my mind; 

My qualities you shall all know. 

And to what my humour's inclined : 

I hate all dissembling base knaves 

And pickthanks whoever they be, 

And for painted-faced drabs, and such lik^ 

They shall never get penny of me. 

For this I will make it appear. 

And prove by experience I can, 

'Tis the excellen'st thing in the world 

To be a plain-dealing man. 

Nor can T abide any tongues 
That will prattle and prate against reason. 
About that which doth not concern tbem; 
Which thing is no better than treason. 



THE FLAIK-DEALIKG HAV. 

WLerefore I'd irish all that do hear me 
Not to meddle with matters of state, 
Leat they be in question called for it, 
And repent them when it is too late. 
For this I will make it appuar, 
And prove by expenence I can, 
'Tia the excellen'st thing in the world 
To be a plain-dealing man. 

fie upon spiteful neighbours, 
Whose malicious humours are bent. 
And do practise and strive every day 
To wrong the poor innocent. 
By means of such persons as they. 
There hath many a good mother's son 
Been utterly brought to decay, 
Their wives and their children undone. 
For this I will make it appear, 
And prove by experience I can, 
'Tis the excellen'st thing in the world 
To be a plain-dealing man. 

fie upon forsworn knaves. 
That do no conscience make 
To swear and forswear themselves 
At every third word they do speak : 
So they may get profit and gain, 
They care not what lies tUey do tell ; 
Snch cursed dissemblers as they 
Are worse than the devils of h^ 
For this I will make it appear, 
And prove by experience I can, 
'Tis the excellen'st thing in the world 
To be a plain-dealing man. 

fie upon greedy bribe takers, 
"Tis pity they ever drew breath. 
For they, like to base caterpillars. 
Devour up the fruita of the earth. 
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They're apt to take money with both hands, 
Oa one eide &ad also the other, 
And care not what men they undo, 
Though it he their own father or brother. 
Therefore I will make it appear, 
And ahow very good reasons I can, 
Tis the excellen'st thing in the world 
To be a plaia-dealing man. 

fie upon cheaters and thieves. 

That liveth by fraud and deceit ; 

The gallows do for auch blades groan. 

And the hangmen do for their clothes wait 

Though poverty be a disgrace, 

And want ia a pitiful grief, 

'Tis better to go like a beggar 

Than to ride in a cart like a thief 

For this I will make it appear, 

And prove by experience I can, 

'Tis the escellen'st thing in the world 

To be a plainniealing man. 

And now let all honest men judge. 
If such men as I have here named 
For their wicked and impudent dealings, 
Deserveth not much to be blamed. 
And now here, before I conclude, 
One item to the world I will give. 
Which may direct some the right way. 
And teach them the better to live. 
For now I have made it appear. 
And many men witness it can, 
'Tis the excellen'st thing in the world 
To be a plain-dealing man. 

, r th' first place I'd wish you beware 
What company you come in, 
For those that are wicked themselves 
May quickly tempt others to sin. 
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THE YAKITIES OF LIFX. 

3. If youths be indn^ with wealth, 
And have plenty of silver and gold, 
I'd wish them keep something in store, 
To comfort them when they are old. 

3. I have known many young prodigals. 
Which have wasted their money so fast. 
That they have been driven in want, 
And were forcM to beg at the last, 

4. I'd wish all men bear a good conscience, 
And in all their actions be jnst; 

For he's a false varlet indeed 
That will not be true to his trust. 
And now to conclude my new song, 
And draw to a perfect conclusion, 
I have told yon what is in my mind. 
And what is my [£rm] resolution. 
For this I have made it appear. 
And prove by experience I can, 
'Tis Uie ezcellen'st thing in the world 
To be a plain -dealing man. 



THE VANITIES OF LIFE. 
[Thb following Terses were cojaed by John Clare, Oie North- 
amphnuhire peasant, from a MS. ou the Sj-Iearea of an old 
booli in the poeaesuon of a poor man, entitled The World't 
bell Wealth; a ColUdion of chmoe Councilt is Ferte and 
Proie. Prwttedfor A. Bettemarth, at the Bed lion tn Pater- 
itoHer-rov>, 1730. The; Kere written in a 'crabl>ed, quunt 
hand, and difficult to decipher.' Clare remitted the poem 
(along with the oripnal MS.) to Montgomery, the anthor of 
The World before the Uood, Ac &e., by whom it was pub- 
lished in the SkegleUl Irit. Montgomery's critieiun is as M- 
lows : — ' I>ong ai the poem appears to the eye, it will abnndantly 
repay the trouble of peroaal, bdng Ml of condensed and admi- 
rable thoagbt, BH well as diveraified with ezaberant imagery, and 
embellished with peculiar felit^ty of language : the tnoial pointa 
is Vbe closing couplets of the stanzas are often powerfully 
enforced.' Moit readers will agree in the justice of these re- 
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marks. The poem waa, probably, as Clare snpposes, written 
about the cominenoeiiient irf the i8th century i and the unknown 
author appears to have been deeply imbued with the spirit of the 
popular devotional writers of the preceding centory, as Herbert, 
QnMles, &c,, but seems to have modelled liis sraooaier and more 
elegant verMGcation after that of the poetic achool of hU Own 






■ Vanity of laulOfli, all Is vanity.'— SolOHON. 

WHAT arc life's joya and gwna 1 
Wliat pleasures crovd its waja, 
That man should take such pains 

To seek them all his days 1 
Sift this untoward strife 

On which thy mind ia bent, 
See if this chaff of life 

la worth the trouble spent 

Is pride thy heart's degire ) 

Is power thy climbing aimt 
IslovethyfoUy'afireJ 

la wealth thy reatleas game t 
Pride, power, love, wealth and all, 

Time's touchstone ahall deatroy. 
And, like base coin, prove all 

Vain aubstitutcs for joy. 

Dost think that pride exalts 

Thyself in other's eyes. 
And hides thy folly's faults, 

Which reason will despiae i 
Doat stmt, and turn, and stride. 

Like waJking weathercookst 
The shadow by thy aide 

Becomes thy ape, and mocks. 

Dost think that power's di^uiae 
Can make thee mighty seemi 

It may in folly' a eyea, 

But not in worth's esteem ; 






THE VANITIEH OF LIFH 

When all that thou canst aak, 

And all that she can give. 
Is but a paltry mask 

Which tyrants Tear aud live. 
Go, let thy fancies range 

And ramble ^vhere they may ; 
View power in every change, 

And what is the display? 
— The country magistrate. 

The lowest shade in power. 
To rulers of the state, 

The meteors of an hour : — 
View all, and mark the end 

Of every proud extreme. 
Where flattery turns a friend, 

And counterfeits esteem; 
Where worth is aped in show, 

That doth her name purloin. 
Like toys of golden glow 

That's sold for copper coin. 
Ambition's haughty nod, 

With fancies may deceive. 
Nay, tell thee thou'rt a god, — 

And wilt thou such believe? 
Go, bid the seas be dry, 

Go, hold earth like a ball. 
Or throw her fancies by, 

For God can do it aU. 
Boat thou possess the dower 

Of laws to spare or kill ) 
Call it not heav'niy power 

When but a tyrant's will; 
Know what a God will do. 

And know thyself a fool, 
Nor tyranHike pursue 

Where He alone should rule. 
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POEUB. 

Dost think, 'wheu wealth is won, 

Tlijr heart has its desirel 
Hold ice up to the sun, 

And wax before the fire ; 
Nor triumph o'er the reign 

Which they so soon resign ; 
In this world weigh the gain. 

Insurance safe is thine. 
Dost think life's peace secure 

In houses and in landf 
Go, read the iairy lure 

To twist a cord of sand ; 
Lodge stones upon the sky, 

Hold water in a sieve, 
Nor give such tales the lie. 

And still thine own believe. 

Whoso with riches deals. 

And thinks peace bought and sold. 
Will find them slippery eels, 

That slide the firmest hold: 
Though sweet as sleep with health. 

Thy lulling luck may be, 
Pride may o'erstride thy wealth, 

And check prosperity. 
Dost think that beauty's power, 
Life's sweetest pleasure gives) 
Go, pluck the summer flower, 
Aud see how long it lives: 
Behold, the raya glide on, 

Aloug the summer plain, 
Ere thou caost say, they're gone, — 

And measure beauty's reign. 
Look on the brightest eye. 

Nor teach it to be proud. 
But view the clearest sky 
And thou shalt find a cloud; 
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THE TjUnriEs or life. 

Nor call each face ye meet 

An angel's, 'cause it's fair, 
But look beneath your feet, 

And think of ■what ye are. 
Who thinks that love doth live 

In beauty's tempting show. 
Shall find his hopes ungive, 

And melt in reason's thaw ; 
Who thinks that pleasure lies 

In every feiry bower. 
Shall oft, to his surpriae, 

Find poison in the flower. 
Dost lawless pleasures graapt 

Judge not thou deal'st in joy; 
Its flowers but hide the asp, 

Thy revels to destroy : 
Who trosts a harlot's smile. 

And by her wiles is led. 
Flays with a sword the while, 

Hiing dropping o'er his head. 
Dost doubt my warning songf 

Then doubt the sun gives light. 
Doubt troth to teach thee wrong. 

And wrong alone as right; 
And live as lives the knave, 

Intrigue's deceiving guest, 
Be tyrant, or be slave, 

Aa suits (hy ends the best. 
Or pause amid thy toils, 

For visions won and lost, 
And count the fencied spoils, 

If e'er they quit the cost; 
And if they still possess 

Thy mind, as worthy things, 
Fick straws with Bedlam Bess, 

And call them diamond rings. 
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Thy folly's past advice, 

Thy heart's already won, 
Thy fell's above all price, 

So go, and be undone ; 
For oil who thns prefer 

The seeming great for amall. 
Shall make wine vinegar, 

And sweetest honey gall. 

Wouldst heed the truths I dng, 

To profit wherewithal. 
Clip folly's wanton wing. 

And keep her within call : 
Fve little else to give, 

"What thou canst easy tiy, 
The lesson how to live, 

Is but to learn to die. 



THE LIFE Airo AGE OF MAN. 

[Fbou one of Thackeraj'e Catslognes, pFeserved in the Biitish 
Hnseiuii, it nppears that The L{fe and Age i^ Man waa one of 
the productiona printed bj tiim at the ' Angel in Duck Lane, 
London,' Thackeray's imprint is found attached to broadwdes 
published between 1673 and 1688. and be probably commenced 
printing BOon after tie accession of Charles II, The present 
reprint, the correctness of which is very questionable, is t&ken 
from a modem broadside, the editor not having been fcaiiuiiate 
enoogh to meet with any earlier edition. This old poem ia said 
to have been a great &vourite with the &ther of Bobert BamB.^ 

IN prime of years, when I was yoong, 
I took delight in youthful ways, 
Kot knowiog then what did belong 
Unto the pleasures of those daya 
At seven years old I was a child. 
And subject then to be beguiled. 

L.„.„..,.C00ylt^ 



THE LIFE AtTD AGE OF HAH. 2 

A.i two timee seren I n^ent to learn 
What discipline is taught at school: 

When good from ill I could discern, 
I thought myitelf do more a, fool : 

My parents were contriving than, 

How I might live when I were man. 

At three times seven I waxed wild. 
When manhood led me to be bold; 

I thought myself no more a child. 
My own conceit it so me told : 

Then did I venture fiir and near, 

To buy delight at price full dear. 

At four times seven I take a wife. 
And leave off all my wanton ways, 

Thinking thereby perhaps to thrive, 
And save myself from sad disgrace. 

So farewell my oompaniona all, 

For other business doth me oail. 

At five times seven I must hard strive, 
What I could gain by mighty skill; 

But still against the straam I drive. 
And bowl up stones against the hill; 

The more I laboured might and main, 

The more I strove against the stream. 

At six times seven all covetise 
Began to harbour in my breast ; 

My mind still then contriving was 

Howl might gain this worldly wealth; 

To purchase lands and live on them. 

So make my children mighty men. 

At seven times seven all worldly thought 
Began to harbour in my brain ; 

Then did I drink a heavy draught 
Of water of experience plain; 
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There none bo rettdy was as X, 
To purchase bai:gains, sell, or buy. 
At eight times seven I w&xM old, 

And took myself unto my rest, 
Neighbours then sought my counsel bold, 

And I was held in great request; 
But age did so abate my strength, 
Tliat I was forced to yield at length. 
At nine times seven take my leave 

Of former vain delights must I; 
It then full sorely did me grieve — 

I fetched many a heavy sigh; 
To rise up early, and sit up late, 
My former life, 1 loathe and hate. 
At ten times seven my glass Is run, 

And I poor silly man must die ; 
I lookSd up, and satw the sun 

Had overcome the crystal sky. 
So now I must this world forsake. 
Another man my place must take. 
Now you may see, as in a glass. 

The whole estate of mortal men ; 
How they from seven to seven do pass, 

TTntil they are threescore and ten ; 
And when their glaas is fully run. 
They must leave off as they hegon. 



THE YOUNG MAN'S WISH. 
[Tbok an old eopj, witbont printer'a name ; probably one from 
the AldermETj Chnrdi-yiirf prew. Poeme in triplets were very 
popular during the reign of Charlea I., and are &«qaently to be 
met with during the luteii^anm, and the rdgn ol Charlea ll.j 

IF I oonld but attain my wish, 
I'd have each day one wholesome dish. 
Of plain meat, or fowl, or fish. 
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THE YOtJRG man's WISH. 2; 

A glass of port, with good old beer. 

In winter time a fire burnt clear, 

Tobacco, pipes, an easy ohair. 

In some clean town a snug retreat, 

A little garden 'fore my gate. 

With thousand pounds a year estate. 

After my house expense was clear, 

Whatever I could have to spare. 

The neighbouring poor should fi-eely share. 

To teep content and peace through life, 

I'd have a prudent cleanly wife. 

Stranger to noise, and eke to strife. 

Then I, when blest with such estate, 

With such a house, and such a mate, 

Would envy not the worldly great. 

Let them for noisy honours try, 

Let them seek worldly praise, while I 

Unnoticed would live and die. 

But since dame Fortune's not thought fit 

To place me in affluence, yet 

I'll be content with what I get. 

He's happiest far whose bumble mind, 

le unto Providence resigned. 

And thinTteth fortune always kind. 

Then I will strive to bound my wish. 
And take, instead of fowl and fish, 
Whate'er is thrown into my dish. 
Instead of wealth and fortune great, 
Crarden and house and loving mate, 
111 rest content in servile state. 

I'll from each folly strive to fly. 
Each virtue to attain I'll try. 
And live as I would wish to die. 



THE MIDNIGHT MBSSENGEBj 



I Dlalogae between Deith and a RIdi Han i whi>. In the midat ol 

all tiia Wealth, received Ihe tidiDf^ of hit Last I>ar, to his 

ouBpeakable and aorrowful Lamentatioa. 



£TsB following poem, and the two that immedistelj fbllow, belong 
to B clasa of publications which have always been peculiar &voii- 
rites with the peasaotry, in whose cottages the; maj be ireqnentlj 
■een, neatly framed and glazed, and suspended from the white- 
washed walls. They belong to the school of Qnarles, and can be 
traced to the t^e when that writer was in the Ii«ght of his 
popularity. These religious dialogues ore nnmerons, bat the 
m^ority of them are very namby-pamby productions, and un- 
worthy of a reprint. The modem editions preserve the old 
Jbnn of the broadside of the seventeenth century, and are 
adorned with rude woodcnte, probahlj copies of ruder oripnals — 

Strutge, and aneouth i dire faces, figures dire. 
Sharp-kaeed. 8liarii-^lt>owed. and Icaa-aulilea too. 
With long and ghostlr shanks, forma which once seen, 
Can never be ftirgotten !■— WobdswoRth'b Sxcurtim-i 

DEATH. 

■'HOTJ wealthy man of large poBseasions here, 



T 



Amounting to aomo thousand pounds a year, 
Extorted by oppression from the poor, 
The time is come that thou ahalt be no more; 
Thy house therefore in order sot with speed. 
And call to miod how you your life do lead. 
Let true repentance he thy chiefest care, 
And for another world now, now prepare. 
For notwithstanding all your heaps of gold. 
Tour lands and lofty buildings manifold. 
Take notice you must die this very day; 
And therefore kiss your bags and come away. 

> Thia is the same tone as Fartuae mij fie, — See Popular Music of 



THE IQDNiaHT lEESSEHOEB. 2 

BlOB MAS. 

[He started straight and turned Me head aside, 
Where seeing pale-fiioed Death, aloud he cried], 
Lean &mished slave ! 'why do you threaten so. 
Whence come you, pray, and whither must I go) 



I come from ranging round the u 

Through conrte and kingdoms tar and near I pass, 

Where rich and poor, distress&l, bond and free, 

Fall soon or late a BacriGce to me. ^ 

From crownM kings to captives bound in chains 

My power reachee, sir; the longest reigna 

That ever were, I put a period to; 

And now I'm come in fine to conquer you, 

BICH UAN. 

I can't nor won't believe that you, pale Death, 
Were sent this day to stop ray vital breath, 
Sy reason I in perfect health remain, 
Free from diseases, sorrow, grief, and pain ; 
No heavy heart, nor faintingfits have I, 
And do you eay that I am drawing nigh 
The latter minute) sure it cannot be; 
Depart, therefore, you are not sent for me t 

DEA.TB. 

Yes, yes, I am, for did you never know. 
The tender grass and pleasant flowers that grow 
Perhaps one minute, are the next cut down ? 
And BO is man, though famed with high renown. 
Have you not heard the doleful passing bell 
Bing out for those that were alive and well 
The other day, in health and pleasure too, 
And had as little thoughts of death as you 1 
For let me tell you, when my warrant's sealed. 
The sweetest beauty that the earth doth yield 
At my approach shall turn as pale as lead; 
"Tis I that lay them on their dying bed. 
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I kill with dropsy, phthisic, stone, and gout; 

But when my raging fevera fly about, 

I strike the man, perhaps, but over-night. 

Who hardly lives to see the morning light; 

I'm sent each hour, like to a nimble p^e, 

To intant, hoaiy heads, and middle ^e; 

Time after time I sweep the world quite through; 

Then it's in vain to thiiik I'll tkvour you. 

RICH KAN. 

Proud DeatH you see what awful sway I bear, 
For when I frown none of my servants dare 
Approach my presence, but in comers hide 
Until I am appeased and pacified. 
Nay, men of greater rank I keep in awe 
Nor did I ever fear the force of law, 
But ever did my enemies subdue. 
And must I after all submit to you? 

DEATH. 

'Tia very true, for why thy daring aoul. 
Which never could endure the leaat control, 
I'll thrust thee irom this earthly tenement. 
And thou ahalt to another world be seut. 

BIOH X/kX. 

What ! must I die and leave a vast estate, 
"Which, with my gold, 1 purchased but of late 1 
Besides what I had many years ago 9 — 
What ! must my wealth and I be parted sol 
If you your darts and arrows must let fly, 
Go search the jails, where mourning debtors lie; 
Release them from their sorrow, grief, and woe, 
For I am rich and therefore loth to go. 

DEATH. 

I'll search uo jails, but the right mark I'll hit; 
And though you are unwilling to submit, 
Yet die you must, no other friend can do, — 
Prepare yourself to go, I'm come for you, 
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THE UDtnOHT UE9SEN0BB. 27 

If you had all the Avorld and ten times more, 
Yet die you must, — there's millions gone before; 
The greatest kdsgs on earth yield and obey. 
And at my feet their crovna and sceptres lay ; 
If crownSd heads and right renownSd peers 
Die in the prime and blossoms of their years. 
Can you suppose to gain a longer apace ? 
ISol I 'will send you to another place. ' 

KICH KAN. 

Oh I stay thy hand and be not so severe, 

I have a hopeful son and daughter dear, 

Al] that I beg is but to let me live 

That I may them in lawful marriage give : 

They being young when I am laid in the grave, 

I fear they wiU be wronged of what they have : 

Although of me you will no pity take, 

Yet spare me for my little infants' sake. 

DEATH. 

If such a vain excuse as this might do. 
It would be long ere mortals would go through 
The shadee of death; for every man would find 
Something to say that he might stay behind. 
Yet, if ten thousand arguments they'd use, 
The destiny of dying to excuse, 
Tfa^ll find it is in vain with me to strive, 
For why, I part the deareet friends alive; 
Poor parents die, and leave their children small 
With nothing to support them here withal. 
But the kind hand of graoioos Providence, 
Who is their &ther, friend, and sole defence. 
Though I have held you long in disrepute, 
Yet after all here with a sharp salute 
I'D put a period to yonr daya and years, 
Causing your eyes to fiow with dying tears. 

BICH HAK. 

glen with a groan he made this sad complaint]: 
J heart is dying, and my spirits faint; 
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To my close chamber let me be conveyed ; 

Farewell, false world, for thou hast me betrayed. 

Would I had never wronged the fatherless, 

Kor mourning widows when in sad distress ; 

Would I had ne'er been guilty of that sin. 

Would I had never known what gold had been ; 

For by the same my heart waa drawn away 

To search for gold ; but now this very day, 

I find it is but like a slender reed. 

Which fails me most when most I stand in need ; 

For, woe is me I the time is come at last, 

Now I am on a bed of sorrow cast. 

Where in lamenting tears I weeping lie, 

Because my sins make me afraid to die : 

Oh ! Death, be pleased to spare me yet awhile, 

That T to God myself may reconcile. 

For true repentance some small time allowj 

I never feared a future state till now ! 

My bags of gold and land I'd freely give, 

For to obtain the favour here to live. 

Until I have a sure foundation laid. 

Let me not die before my peace be made I 

DEATH. 

Thou hast not many minutes here to stay. 
Lift up your heart to God without delay, 
Implore his pardon now for what is past, 
Who knows but He may save your soul at last ? 

BICH UAir. 

I'll water now with tears my dying bed, 

Before the Lord my aad complaint I'll spread, 

And if He will vouchsafe to pardon me. 

To die and leave this world I could be free. 

False world ! false world, ferewell ! farewell ! adiea ! 

I find, I find, there ia no trust in you ! 

For when upon a dying bed we lie. 

Your gilded baits are nought hut misery. 
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My youthful son and loving daughter dectr, 
Tfjce warning by your dying father here ; 
Let not the world deceive you at this rate, 
For fear a sad repentance comes too late. 
Sweet hahes, I little thought the other day, 
I should so suddenly he snatched away 
By Death, and leave you weeping here behind; 
But life's a most uncertain tiung, I find. 
When in the grave my head is lain full h>w, 
Pray let not folly prove your overthrow ; 
Serve ye the Lord, obey his holy will, 
That he may have a blessing for you still. 
[Having saluted them, he turned aside. 
These were the very words before he died] ; 
A painful life I ready am to leave, 
Wherefore, in mercy. Lord, my soul receive. 



A DIALOGUE BETWIXT AN EXCISEMAN AND 
DEATH. 

[TKAifBCBiBEi) jrom a cop; in the British Muaeam, printed in 
London by J. C [larke]., 1659. The idea of Death being 
emplojed to execute a writ, recaJIa an epitaph which we re- 
tnombBT to have aeen in a village chnrch-jard at the foot of 
the Wrekin, in Shropshire, commendn^ thus : — 
■ The King of neavea a WHrrant got, 
Aad seBlM It without delay. 
And he did give the aame to Death, 
>r him to letre ttndghtw>T,' &c.] 

TFOS & time when Titan's steeds were driven 
To drench themselves beneath the western heaven ; 
And sable Morpheus had his curtaina spread. 
And silent night had laid the world to bed; 
'MongBt other night-birds which did seek for prey, 
A blunt exciseman, which abhorred the day. 
Was rambling forth to seek himself a booty 
"MongHt merchant's gooda which had not paid the duty ; 
But walking all alone, Death chanced to meet him, 
And in this manner did begin to greet him. 
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DEATH. 

Stand, who comes here^ what means this knaTe to peep 
And skulk abroad, when honest men should sleep! 
Speak, whata thy name J and quickly tell me this, 
Whither thou goeat, and what thy business ia) 

EXCISEMAN. 

Whftte'er my business ia, thou foul-mouthed soold, 

I'd have you know I acorn to be controUed 

By any man that Uvea ; much less by thou, 

Who blurtest out thou know'st not what, nor how; 

I go about my lawful buaineaa; and 

I'll make you smart for bidding of me stand. 

DEATH. 

Imperious coxcomb ! is your stomach vexed? 

Pray alack your rage, and hearken what comes next; 

I have a writ to take you up ; therefore, 

To chafe your blood, I bid you stand, once more. 

EXCISEHAir. 

A writ to take me up! excuse me, air, 

You do mistake, I am an officer 

In public aervice, for my private wealth; 

My business ia, it any aeek by atealth 

To undermine the state, I do discover 

Their falsehood; therefore hold your hand, — give over. 

DEATH. 

Nay, feir and soft! 'tis not so quickly done 



Aa you conceive it is : I am not gone 

A jot the sooner for your hasty chat, 

Nor bn^ng language; for I tell you — 

'Tis more than so, though fortune seem to thwart u 

Such easy terms I don't intend shall part us. 

With this impartial arm I'll make you feel 

My fingers first, and with this shaft of steel 

I'll peck thy boneal tw tltou alive wert hated, 

So dead, to dogs thou sliak be segregated. 
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A DIAXOGDE. 31 

EXCiaBMAN, 

I 'd laugli at that ; I would tbou didst but dare 

To lay thy fingers on me ; I'd not spare 

To hcick thy carcass till my sword was broken, 

I'd make thee eat the words which thou hast spoken; 

All men should warning take by thy tran^p^asion, 

How they molested men of my profession. 

My service to the state ia so well known, 

That should I but complain, they'd quickly own 

My public grievances; and give me right 

To cut your ears, before to-morrow night. 

DEATH. 

Well said, indeed ! but bootless all, for I 
Am well acquainted with thy vilWy ; 
I know thy office, and thy trade is such, 
Thy service little, and thy gains are much : 
Thy brags are many ; but 'tis vain to swagger. 
And think to fight me with thy gilded dagger: 
At I abhor tkt/ person, place, and threat. 
So now I'll bring thee to the judgment-seat. 

EXCISEUAN. 

The judgment-seat ! J must confess that word 

Doth cut my heart, like any sharpened sword : 

What! come t' account! methinks the dreadful sound 

Of every word doth make a mortal wound, 

Which sticks not only in my outward skin, 

But penetrates my very soul within. 

'Twaa least of all my thoughts that ever Death 

Would once attempt to stop excisemen's breath. 

But since 'tis so, that now I do perceive 

You are in earnest, then I must relieve 

Myself another way ; come, we'll be friends ; 

If I have wrongM thee, I'll make th' amends. 

Let's join together; Pll pass my word this night 

Shall yield us grub, before the morning light. 

Or otherwise (to mitigate my sorrow). 

Stay here, I'U bring you gold enough to-morrow. 
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DEATH. 

Tivmorrow'B gold I will not have; aud thoa 
Shalt have no gold upon to-morrow : now 
Mj final writ shall to th' execution have thee, 
All earthly treasure cannot help or save thee. 

EZCISEKAN. 

Then woe is me ! ah ! how waa I befooled ! 

I thought that gold {which anawereth all things) could 

Have stood my ftiend at any time to bail me ! 

But grief grows great, and now my trust doth feil me. 

Oh ! that my conscience were but clear within, 

Which now is rack&i with my former ain; 

With horror I behold my secret stealing, 

My bribes, oppression, and my graceless dealing; 

My office-sins, which I had clean forgotten, 

Will gnaw my soul when all my bones are rotten : 

I must confess it, very grief doth force me. 

Dead or alive, both God and man doth cuise ma 

Lei all ScccUetnen hereby warning take. 

To shun their practice for their conscience Bake. 



THE MESSEHGEE OF MORTALITY; 



rOSK of Charles Lsmb's moat beantifiil and plaintive poems was 
suggested by this old dkli^ne. The tune is ^ven in Chappell'a 
PopuUir Mufic, p. 167. In Carey's JHiuicoi Century, 1738, it 
ia called the ' Old tuae of Death and the Ladg.' The fbor con- 
cluding Unes of the present copj of Death and the Ladg are 
found inscribed ob tomb-stones in village ohmvih-yarda in every 
part of England. They are not contiuned, however, in the 
broadmde with which onr reprint baa been cateftJly collated.] 
DEATH. 

FAIR lady, lay your costly robes aside, 
Ho longer may you glory in your pride; 
Take leave of all yonr camtd vain delight, 
I'm come to summon yon away this night 1 
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THE MESSEiraER OF UORTAUTY. 3 

LADY. 

What bold attempt is this) praj let me know 
From ■whence you come, and whither I must gol 
Must I, who am a lady, stoop or bow 
To such a pale-&ced visage? Who art thouT 



Do you not know me! well! I tell thee, then, 
It's I that conquer all the sons of men ! 
No pitch of honour from my dart is free ; 
My name is Death! hare you not heard of me) 



Tes! I have heard of thee time after time, 
But being in the glory of my prime, 
I did not think you would have called so soon. 
Why must my morning sun go down at uoout 



Talk not of noon ! you may aa well be mute ; 
This is no time at all tor to dispute ; 
Tour riches, garments, gold, and jewels brave. 
Houses and lands must all new owners havej 
Though thy vain heart to riches was inclined. 
Yet thou must die and leave them all behind. 

LADT. 

My heart is cold; I tremble at the news; 
There's bags of gold, if thou wilt me excuse, 

And seize on them, and finish thou the strife 
Of those that are aweary of their life. 
Are there not many bound in prison strong, 
Jn bitter grief of soul have languished long, 
Who oould but find the grave a place of rest. 
From all the grief in which they are oppressed) 
Besides, there's many with a hoary head, 
And palsy joints, by which their joys are fled; 
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Release thou them vhoiie sorrows are so great, 
Bat spare my life to hare a longer date. 

DEATH. 

Though some bj age be full of grief aod pain. 
Yet their appointed time they must remain: 
I come to none before their warrant's sealed. 
And when it la, they must submit and yield. 
I take DO bribe, believe nie, thia is true^ 
Prepare yourself to go; I'm come for you. 

LADY, 

Death, be not so severe, let me obtain 

A little longer time to live and reign! 

Ffuu would I stay if thou my life will spare; 

I have a daughter beautiful aud fair, 

I'd live to see her wed whom I adore : 

Grant me hut this aud I will ask no more. 

DKATH. 

Thin is a slender frivolous excuse; 

I have you fast, and will not let you loose; 

Leave her to Providence, for you must go. 

Along with me, whether you will or no ; 

I, Death, command the King to leave his crown. 

And at my feet he lays his sceptre down I 

Then if to kings I don't thia favour give. 

But cut them off, can you expect to live 

Beyond the limits of your time and apace f 

"Sol I must send yon to another place. 

LAST. 

Tou leamM doctors, now express your skill. 
And let not Death of me obtain his will; 
Prepare your cordials, let me comfort find. 
My gold shall fly like chaff before the wind, 

DKATH. 

Forbear to call, their skill will never do. 
They are bat mortals here tta well as you ; 
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THE IIEESENOBB OF IfOBTAUTY. 35 

I give the &t«l wound, my dart is snre. 

And far beyond the doctor's skill to cure. 

Hot freely can you let your riches fly 

To purchaiie life, rather than yield to die I 

But while you flouriBh here with all your store, 

You will not give one penny to the poor; 

Though in God's name their suit to you they make, 

You would not spare one penny for His sakel 

The Lord beheld wherein, you did amias, 

And calls you hence to give account for this I 



Oh ! heavy news ! must I no longer atayJ 
How shall I stand in the great judgment-day? 
[Down from her eyes the crystal tears did flow: 
She said], !None knows what I do undergo: 
Upon my bed of sorrow here I lie; 
My carnal life makea me afraid to die. 
My sitis, aUsI are many, gross, and foul. 
Oh, righteous Lord t have mercy on my soul ! 
And though I do deserve thy righteous frown. 
Yet pardon. Lord, and pour a blessing down. 
[Then with a dying sigh her heart did break, 
And did the pleasures of this world forsake]. 

Thus may we see the high and mighty fall. 

For cruel Death shows no respect at all 

To any ooe of high or low degree. 

Great men submit to Death as well as we. 

Though they are gay, their life is but a span — 

A lump of clay — so vile a creature's man. 

Then happy those whom Christ has made his care, 

Who die in the Lord, and ever blessSd are. 

The grave's the market-place where all men meet, 

Both rich and poor, as well as small and great. 

If life were merchandise that gold could bay, 

The rich would live, the poor alone would die. 
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for Ibe D1M1]' sggniMlng tins too much pricUaed In our preKiit 
monrnful UmeB: la Pride. UruakeiiDeBS, Bliuphemoiie Sweulng, 
together with the FrofkustiOD of the Sabbath ; concluding with 
the ^a of WBnlonueu)uiddiHibedlence! thatnpon our heart]' eorrow 
and fomldng the >uue the Lord mif eave ni for Ua merejr's lake. 

[Fboh the cloBter of ' ornaments' alluded to in the ninth verse 
of the fbUowing poem, we are inclined to fix the date about 
1653. The present reprint is irom an old broadride, withoat 
printer's name or date, in possesion of Mr. J. B. Smith.] 

YOU Bober-minded Christiana now draw- near, 
Labour to learn these pious lessons here; 
For by the same yon vrill be taught to know 
"What is the cause, of all onr grief and woe. 
We have a God who sits enthroned above; 
He sends us many tokens of his love: 
Tet we, lite disobedient children, still 
Deny to yield submission to His will. 
The just command which He upon us lays, 
We must confess we have ten thousand ways 
Transgressed ; for see how men their sins pursue. 
As if they did not fear what God could do. 
Behold the wretched sinner void of shame. 
He values not how he blasphemes the name 
Of that good God who gave him life and breath, 
And who can strike him with the darts of death ! 
The very little children which we meet, 
Amongst the sports and pastimes in the street. 
We very often hear them curse and swear. 
Before they've learned a word of any prayer. 
"Tb much to be lamented, for I fear 
The samB they leam from what they daily hear ; 
Be careful then, and don't instruct them so. 
For fear you prove their dismal overthrow. 
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Both yotmg and old, that dreadful ein forbear; 

The toDgue of man waa never made to swear, 

But to adoie and praise the blessM name, 

By 'whom alone our dear salvation came. 

Pride is another reigning sin likewise; 

Let ua behold iu what a strange disguise 

Young damsels do appear, both rich and poor; 

The like was ne'er in any age before. 

What artificial ornaments they wear. 

Black patches, paint, and locks of powdered hair; 

Likewise in lofty hoops they are arrayed. 

As if they would correct -what God had made. 

Yet let 'em know, for all those youthfal oharms, 

They must lie down in death's cold frozen arms! 

Oh think on this, and raise your thoughts above 

The sin of pride, which you so dearly love. 

Likewise, the wilful sinners that transgress 

The righteous laws of God by drunkenness. 

They do abuse the creatures which were sent 

Purely for man's ivfreshiiig nourishment. 

Many diseaises doth that sin attend. 

But what is worst of all, the fatal end ; 

Let not the pleasures of a quaffing bowl 

Destroy and stupify thy active soul. 

Perhaps the jovial drunkard oyer nigh^ 

May seem to reap the pleasures of delight, 

WMle for his wine he doth in plenty call ; 

But oh ! the stiug of conscience, afW all, 

Is like a gnawing worm upon the mind. 

Then if you would the peace of conscience find, 

A sober conversation learn with speed. 

For that's the sweetest life that man can lead. 

Be (»reful that thou art not drawn away, 

By foolishness, to break the Sabbath-day ; 

Be constant at the pious house of prayer. 

That thou mayst learn the christian duties there. 
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For tell me, wlierefore ahould we carp and care 
For what we eat and drink, and what we wear ; 
And the meanwhile our iainting souls exclude 
From that refreshing aweet celestial food I 
Yet ao it is, we, by experience, find 
Many young wanton gallants seldom mind 
The charch of God, but scornfully deride 
That sacred word by which they muat be tried. 
A tavern, or an alehouse, they adore, 
And wilt not come within the church before 
They're brought to lodge under a silent tomb. 
And then who knows how dismal is their doom ! 
Though for awhile, perhaps, they flourish here, 
And seem to scorn the very thoughts of fear, 
Tet when they're summoned to resign their breath. 
They can't outbrave the bitter stroke of death ! 
Consider this, young gallants, whilst you may, 
BwifthwingM time and tide for none will stay ; 
And therefore let it be your christian care. 
To serve the Lord, and for your death prepare. 
There is another crying sin likewise : 
Behold young gallants cast their wanton eyes 
On painted harlots, which they often meet 
At every creek and comer of the street. 
By whom they are like diamal captives led 
To their destruction; grace and fear is fled, 
Till at the length they find themselves betrayed. 
And for that sin most sad examples made. 
Then, then, perhaps, in bitter tears they'll cry, 
With wringing hands, against their company, 
Which did betray them to that dismal s^tel 
Consider this before it is too late. 
Likewise, sons and daughters, far and near. 
Honour your loving friends, and parents dear; 
Let not your disobedience grieve them so, 
Not cause their agSd eyes with tears to flow. 
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What a hearb-breabing sorrow it mnst be, 
To dear indulgent parents, when they see 
Their stubborn ctildren wilfully run OD 
Against the wholesome laws of God and man ! 
Ob 1 let these things a deep impression make 
"Upon your heaxta, with speed yoar sins forsake ; 
For, true it is, the Lord will never bless 
Those children that do wilfully transgress. 
Now, to conclude, both yoxmg and old I pray, 
Beform your ainfUl lives this very day. 
That God in mercy may his love extend, 
And bring the nation's troubles to an end. 



SMOKING SPIRIXnALTZED. 
[Thb fbllowiiig old poem woa long SBCrilied, on apparently Enffi- 
dent gronndB, to the Rev. Ralph Ergkine, or, as be designutcd 
himgelf, 'Ralph Erskine, V.D.U.' The peasaotry throughout 
the north of England always call it ' Enkine's gong,' and not 
only is his name given aa the author in nnmerouB chap-hooks, hnt 
in his own volDme of Qoipel SoiMtU, from an early copy of 
which OUT version is transcribed. The diicoveiy, however, by 
Hr. Collier, of the First Part in a H8. temp. Jac. I., with tbe 
initial* Q. W. affixed to it, has disposed of Erskine's cMm to the 
honour of the entire autborsliip. G. W. is mppoaed to be George 
Withers; but tbia is pnrely conjectnral ; and it is not at all im- 
probable that G. W. really stands for W. G., as it was a common 
practice amongst anonymous writers to reverse tb^ initials. 
Hie history, then, of the poem, seems to be this i that the ITir^t 
Part, as it is now printed, originall; constituted the whole pro- 
duction, being complete in itself; that the Second Part was 
afterwards added by the Rev. Ralph Erskine i and that hotli 
parts came subecquently to he ascribed to him, as his was the 
only name published in connexion with the song. The Rev. 
Ralph Endiine was bom at Momlaws, Northumberland, on the 
15th March, 16S3. He was one of the thirty-three children of 
lUlph Erskine of Shieldfield, a bmily of repnte descended from 
the ancient house of Marr. He was educated at the college in 
E^nhn^b, obtained his licence to preach in June, 1 709, and was 
ordained, on an nnanimotis invitation, over the churdi at Dun- 
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fennlina in Angnst, i^ii. He was twice married: in 1^14 to 

Mai^ret Dewor, daughter of the Lurd of Lassodie, by wbom he 
bad five »)iis Bod five dBughters, all of whom died in the prime 
of hfe; and iQ 1733 to Miirgoret, daughter of Mr. Simson of 
Ei^nbnrgh, hy whom ha had four sous, one of whom, with his 
wife, survived him. He died in November, 1752. Erskine was 
the author of a great number of Sermont ; a ParapArate on the 
Canticles ; Scripture Songii a Treatiw <m Mental Image*; and 
Ootpel Soimeta. 

Smoiing SpiriUialited is, at the present day, a standard pah- 
ligation with modem ballad-printers, but their copies are exceed- 
ingly corrupt. Many versions and panipbraseB of the song exist. 
Several are referred to in Sbtea and Queriei, and, amongst 
tbem, a broadside of the date of 1670, and another dated 1673 
(both printed befilce Ersltina was liorn), presenting different 
readings of the First Part, or ori^nal poem. In both these the 
burthen, or refrain, differs trom that of our copy by the employ- 
ment of the eipres^oD 'drink tobacco,' instead of 'amoie to- 
bacco.' The former was the ancient term for drawing in the 
smoke, swaUowing it, and emitting it throngh the nostrils. A 
correspondent of Notei and Queries says, that the natives of 
India to this day use the phrase 'hooka pen^' to drink the 
hooka.J 

PART I. '^ 

THIS Indian weed, now withered quite. 
Though green at noon, out down at night, 
Showa thy decay; 
AU flesh is hay. 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 

The pipe so lily-like and weak, 
Doee thus thy mortal state bespeak; 

Thoa art e'en such, — 

Gone with a touch : 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 

And when the smoke ascends on high. 
Then thou behold'et the vanity 

Of worldly stuff, 

Oone with a puff: 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 



BFIBITDALIZBD. 

And when the pipe grows foul within, 
Think on thy sou! deliled with sin; 

For then the fire 

It does require : 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 
And aeest the aahea cast away. 
Then to thyself thou mayest Bay, 

That to the dust 

Return thou must. 

Thua think, and smoke tol>acco. 



Was this small plant for thee cut down I 
80 was the plant of great renown. 

Which Mercy sends 

For nobler ends. 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 
Doth juice medicinal proceed 
From such a naughty foreign weed I 

Then what's the power 

Of Jesse's flower t 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 
The promise, like the pipe. Inlays, 
And by the mouth of faith conveys, 

What Tirtue flows 

From Sharon's rose. 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 
In vain the unlighted pipe you blow, 
Your pains in outward means are so, 

Till heavenly fire 

Tour heart inspire. 

Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 
The smoke, like burning incense, towers, 
So should a praying heart of youni, 

With ardent cries. 

Surmount the skies. 

Thus tliink, and smoke tobaooo. 
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THE fttASONIC HTMN. 

[Thib ii a very sncient prodnction, thongh given from a modem 
copy ; it hag alwaja been populur amangst the poor ' brethren of 
the mfitic tie.' The late Henry O'Brien, A.B., qnotea tba 
■evmth TBTSO in Wb eemj Oa the Bound Toamri of Ireland. Ha 
generally had a cotomon copy of the hymn in his pocket, and 
on meeting with an; of his antiquarian friends who were not 
Hasooa, waa in the habit of thrusting it into their hands, and 
tdling them that if the; imderatood the mystic alln^ona it con- 
tuned, they wonld Im in posseesion of a ke; which would unlock 
the pjramidj of E^ypt ! The tune to the hjTnn ie poculiac to it, 
and ia of a plaintive and solemn character.] 

i^OME all you freemasons that dwell around the globe, 
^ That wear the badge of innocence, I mean the 

royal robe, 
Which Koah he did wear when in the ark he stood. 
When the world was destroyed by a deluging flood. 

Noab he was virtnous in the sight of the Lord, 
He loved a freemason that kept the secret word ; 
For he bnilt the ark, and lie planted the first vine. 
Now his soul in heaven like an angel doth shine. 
Once I was blind, and oould not see the light, 
Then up to Jeru^em I took my flight, 
I was led by the evangelist through a wilderness of care. 
Ton may see by the sign and the badge that I wear. 
On the I3tli rose the ark, let us join hand in hand. 
For the Lord spake to Moses by water and by land. 
Unto the pleasant river where by Eden it did rin. 
And Eve tempted Adam by the serpent of sin. 

When I think of Moses it makes me to blush. 
All on mount Horeb where I saw the burning bush; 
My shoes I'll throw off, and my staff I'll cast away, 
And m wander like a pilgrim unto my dying day. 

When I think of Aaron it makes me to weep, [feet; 
Likevrise of the Virgin Mary who lay at our Saviour's 
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'Twaa in the garden of Getbsemaae where he had the 

bloody Bweat ; 
Cepect, mj dearest brethren, before it is too late. 

'I thought I ea,w twelve dazzling ligbtfi, which put me 

in surprise. 
And gazing ^1 arouud me I heard a dismal noiae ; 
The serpent passM hy me which fell nnto the ground. 
With great joy and comfort the secret word I found. 
Some say it is lost, but surely it is found. 
And 80 is our Saviour,it is known to all around ; 
Search all the Scriptures over,andthere it will be shown; 
The tree that will bear no fruit must be cut down. 
Abraham was a man well beloved by the Lord, 
He was true to be found in great Jehovah's word. 
He stretched forth his hand, and took a knife to slay 

An angel appearing said. The Lord's will be done I 

O, Abraham ! 0, Abraham ! lay no hand upon the lad. 
He Bent him unto thee to make thy heart gladj 
Thy seed shall increase like stars in the sky. 
And thy soul into heaven like Gabriel shall fly. 

0, never, 0, never will I bear an orphan cry, 

Nor yet a gentle virgin until the day I die; 

You wandering Jews that travel the wide world round, 

May knock at the door where truth is to be found. 

Often gainst the Turks and Infidels we fight, 

To let the wandering world know we're in the right, 

Por in heaven there's a lodge, and St. Peter keeps the 

And none can enter in but those that are pure. 

St. Peter he opened, and so we entered in, 
Into the holy seat secure, which is all free from sin; 
St. Peter he opened, and so we entered there. 
And the glory of the temple no man can compare. 
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GOD SPEED THE PLOW, AND BLESS THE 
COBN-MOW. 



The tone is, I am On Duke oftior/blk. 
[Tqib andent dialogfiie, though in a Bomewhiit altered fonn (see 
the ensning poem), bu long been used at cooatiy meiry-ioskuigB. 
It U transcribed tk>m a black-letter cop; in the third volnme of 
the Boxburgh collection, apparently one of tlie imprinta of Peter 
Brooligb;, which wonld make the compositioo at least as old as 
the close of the fifteenth century. There are seveial iMogues of 
a umilor character.] 



The terTlngniaD the plonrnan woald invite 
To leare his csUlng and to Uke delight i 
But he (o that by no means will agree. 
Lest he therebr should come to heggsry. 
He mskes It plain appear ■ counti? Ufe 
Doth far excel i and so thef end Uie aMte. 

MY noble ftienda give ear, if mirth you love to hear, 
I'll tell yon as fast as I can, 
A story very true, then mark what doth ensue, 
Concerning of a husbandman. 
A serviogman did meet a husbandman in the street, 
And thus unto him began : 

SERTINOHAN. 

I pray you tell to me of what calling you be, 
Or if you be a servingman 1 

HUSBA2IDUAH. 

Quoth he, my brother dear, the coast I mean to olear, 

And the truth you shall understand : 

I do no one disdain, but this I tell you plain, 

I am an honest husbandman. 

BERTINGUAN. 

If a husbandman you be, then come along with me, 
m help you as soon as I can 
TTnto a gallant place, where in a little apace, 
Ton shaJI be a servingman. 
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Sir, for your diligence I give you many thanks, 
These things I receive at your hand ; 
I pray you to me show, whereby that I might know, 
What pleaeureB hath a servingman) 

SEBVIHGIUN. 

A servingman hath pleasure, which passetb time and 
When the hawk on his fist doth stand ; [measure, 

Hia hood, and his verrila brave, and other things, we 
Which yield joy to a servingman, [have, 

HnSBANSUAir. 

My pleasure's more than that to see my oxen fat. 
And to prosper well under my hand; [team. 

And therefore I do mean, with my horse, and with my 
1o keep myself a husbandman. 

&EBTINOMAK. 

'tis a gallant thing in the prime time of the spring. 

To hear the huntsman now and than 

His bugle for to blow, and the hounds run all a row : 

This is pleasure for a. servingman ! 

To hear the be^le cry, and to see the folcon fly, 

And the hare trip over the plain, [rebound : 

And the huntsmen and the hound make hill and dale 

This is pleasure for a servingman 1 

KUBBANDUAir. 

Tis pleasure, too, you know, to see the com to grow. 
And to grow bo well on the land; [mowing, 

The plowing and the sowing, the reaping and the 
Yield pleasure to the husbandman. 

SEETmGUAH, 

At our table you may eat all sorts of dainty meat, 

Fig, cony, goose, c^nn, and swan; 

And wi^ lords and ladies fine, you may drink beer, 

ale, and wine I 
This is pleasure for a serringman. 
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While you eat goose and capon, Til feed oa beef and 
And piece of bard cheese now and than; [bacon. 

We padding have, and sonse, always ready in the 
Which contenlB the honest husbandn^n. [house, 

BEBTmOlIAN. 

At the court you may have your garmeutB fine and 
And cloak with gold lace laid upon, [brave, 

A shirt as white as milk, and wrought with finest silk : 
That's pleasure for a serringman ! 

HUBBANDHAN. 

Such proud and costly gear is not for us to wear; 

Amongst the briers and brambles many a one, 

A good strong russet coat, and at your need a groat. 

Will suffice the husbandman. 

A proTcrb here I tell, which likes my hmnonr well. 

And remember it well I can, 

If a courtier be too bold, he'll want when be is old 

Then &rewelJ the servingnum. 

SEBTIHaHAH. 

It needs must be confest that your calling la the best, 
Ko longer discourse with you I can j 
But henceforth I will pray, by night and by day. 
Heaven bless the honest husbandman. 



A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE HUSBAHDMAB" 
AHD THE SEEVmGMAN. 

[Tais trsditdonal veraioii of the preceding sndent dialogue his 
long been popular at country feativals. At a barveft-homa 
feaat at Sdbonis, in Hampshire, Is 1836, we heard it redted bj 
two ooontrjinoD, who gsTO it with coDHiderable hmnonr, and 
dranmtic effect, It waa deliTered in a sort of chant, or reci- 
tative. Daviea Gilbert pnblished ■ very tdmilor cop; in hia 



Ancienl Chritttiuu Carolt. In the modem printed editions, 

which are almoat identical with ours, the tei 

Las been substituted tov the more uident deBignatioo.] 



\A/ J!iLL met, my brother friend, all at this highway 
' • So simple all alone, aa you can, [end, 

I pray you tell to me, what may your calling b^ 
Ate you sot a serringmant 

HUBBAHDIIAN. 

Ko, no, my brother dear, what makes you to inqnite 

Of any such a thing at my hand f 
Indeed I shall not feign, but I will tell you plain, 

t am a downright husbandman. 

BEBVWBMAS. 

If a hnsbandman you be, then go along with me, 
And quickly you shall see out of hand, 

How in a little space I will help you to a place. 
Where you may be a servingman. 



TTin d sir ! I 'turn you thanks for yonr intelligence. 
These things I receiye at your hand ; ptnow 

But something pray now show, that first I may plainly 
The pleasures of a serringman. 



Why a serringmau haa pleasure beyond all sort of 
measure. 

With his hawk on his fiat, as he does stand ; 
For the game that he does kill, and the meat that does 

Are pleasures for the servingman. piim fill. 

And my pleasure's more than that, to see my oxen. &t. 
And a good stock of hay by them stand ; 

Myplowingandmysowing, my reapingand my- mowing, 
Are pleasures for the husbandman. 
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Why it is a gallant thing to ride out with a king, 
With a lord, duke, or any such man; [in a. row, 

To liear the homa to blow, and see the houads all 
That is pleaaore for the servingman. 



But my pleasure's more I know, to see my com to grow, 
So thriving all over my land; [team. 

And, therefore, I do mean, with my plowing with my 
To keep myself a huabandman. 

SERVINGHAIf. 

Why the diet that we eat is the choicest of all meat, 

Such as pig, gooae, capon, and swan ; 
Our pastry is so tine, we drink sugar in our wine, 

That is livii^ for the servingman. 
aVBBAimxxs. 
Talk not of goose nor capon, give me good beef or 

And good bread and cheese, now at hand; [bacon, 
With pudding, brawn, and souse, all in a farmer's 

That is living for the husbandman. [house, 

SERTIHOMAN. 

Why the clothing that we wear ia delicate and rare. 
With our coat, lace, buckles, and band ; [are silk. 

Our shirts are white as milk, and our stockings they 
That is clothing for a servingman. 

HUSBANDMAN. 

But I value not a hair yoiir delicate fine wear, 

Such as gold is laced upon ; 
Give me a good grey coat, and in my purse a groat. 

That is clothing for the husbandmen. 



Kind air ! it would be bad if none could be had 

Those tables for to wait upon ; [shire, 

There is no lord, duke, nor squire, nor member for the 
Can do without a servingman. 
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HCSBABDMAIT. 

But, Jack I it would be ■worse if there was none of us 
To follow the plowing of the land ; [the shire, 

There is neither king, lord, nor squire, nor member for 
Can do 'without the husbandmun. 

BEBVJNGHAH. 

Kind sir! I must confess 't, and I bnmbly protest 
I will give you the uppermost hand ; [gainiul. 

Although your labour's painful, and mine it is BO veiy 
I wish I were a husbandman. 
EUBBANDMAN. 

So come now, let uB all, both great as well as small. 

Fray for the grain of our land ; 
And let wa, whatsoever, do all our best endeavour, 

for to maintain the good husbandman. 



THE CATHOLICK. "■ 

[Thb following ingeniouB production hite bean copied literally 
from a broadside posted egttinst the 'parlour' wall of a conntry 
inn in GloucBsterahire. The yerscs are snaceptible of two intet- 
pretations, being Catholk if read in tbe cotnmus, bnt Fretestant 
if read'across.] 

I HOLD as Eiith Wbat FnglatuPa citerch slowa 
Wbat Some'tckoTch auth My conecience disavows 

Where tlie King't bead I'bat dmrch can bave no ehame 

The flockB migled That holds the Pope siipreaine. 

Where tbe altart draft There's service scarce diTtne 

The peoples bleat With table, bread, and wine. 

He's bat an asse Wbo tbe comnaaiion Mea 

Who sbons the ma^te Is eathaliek and wise. 
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THE THREE KNIGHTS. 

tFBAOITIONAI..) 

[The Three Knighte was first printed b; the late Davice CKlbert, 
F.R.S., in tbe appendix to his worli on Chriaimtu Carole. Mr. 
Gitbect thought that Bome verses were wantiog after the eighth 
stanza; but weentertain a difierent opinion. A eoryectural emen- 
datioQ made in tbe ninth verse, viz., the substdtntiop of/or for /or, 
seeins to render the ballad perfect. The ballad it still popular 
amongst the peasantry in the West of England, The tune ia 
given b; Gilbert. The reiVain, in the second and fourth lines, 
printed with the first verse, sbould be repeated in redtation in 
every verse.] 

THERE did three Knighta come from the west, 
With the high and the lily oh! 
And these three Knights courted one ladye, 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 
The first Knight came was all in white, 
And aabed of her if she'd be his delight. 
The next Knight came was all in green, 
And asked of her if ahe'd be his queen. 
The third Knight came was ail in red. 
And asked of her if she would wed. 



' And have you asked of my brother Johnl 

And also of my sister Anne V 

' Tes, I've asked of your father dear. 

Likewise of her who did you bear. 

' And I've asked of your sister Ajine, 

But Pve not asked of your brother John.' 

far on the road as they rode along. 

There did they meet with her brother John. 
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She stoopM low to kisa him sweet, 

He to her heart did a dagger meet.* 

' Bide on, ride on,' cried the serving^aD, 

'Methinks your bride she looks wondrous wan.' 

' I wish I were on yonder stile, 

For there I would sit and bleed awhile. 

' I wish I were on yonder hill, 

There I'd aUght and make my will.' 

'What would you give to your father dearT' 

' The gallant steed which doth me bear.' 

' What would you give to your mother dear V 

' My wedding shift which I do wear. 

' But she must wash it very clean, 

For Toy heart's blood sticks in every seam.' 

' What -would yon give to your sister Annef 

' My gay gold ring, and my feathered fan.' 

'What would you give to your brother John)' 

' A rope, and a gallows to hang him on.' 

'What would you give to your brother John's wifef 

' A widow's weeds, and & quiet life,* 



THE BLIND BEGGAE OF BEDNALL GREEN. 



[Pebcy's copy of The Beggar') DaugkUr of Bednall Oreen ii 
known to be very incorrect: beaiilea manj alteratioDB and improve- 
ments which it received at t^e hnnda of the Bishop, it contuns 
no lees than raght gtanzas written by Robert Dodaley, the author 
of The Eeonomti of Human lAfe. So &r as poetry is concerned, 
there cannot be a qnestion that the version in the Beliqma Is far 
sopeiior M the ori^nal, which is still a popular fovonrite, and a 
correct copy of which is now given, as it appesis in all the 
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common broadudee^ttonstliat have been printed from ifi^etotlie 
preaent time. Although the original cy^cs have all petiehed, the 
hallad has been yerj Batisfactorily proved bj Percy to have been 
written in the reign of Elizabetb. The present reprint ia from a 
modem copy, careAilly coll&ted vith one in the Bagfbrd Collection, 
entitled, 

* The rareit ballad that eier wsg teen. 

Of the Blind Beggar's Daughter of Bedual Green/ 

The imprint to it is, ' Printed by and for W. Onley; and are to 

b« sold by C. Bates, at the sign of the Sun and Bible, in Pye 

Comer.' The very antiquated orthcgraphy adopted in some 

editkaa doea not rest on any authority. For two tunes to The 

Sliad Beggar, see Popular Mbhc.] 

PABT I. 

THIS soug'a of a beggar who long lost his sight, 
And had a &ir daughter, moat pleasant and bright, 
And manjr a gallant brave suitor had she. 
And none was BO comely aa pretty Bessee. ■ 
And though ahe was of complexion most fiiir. 
And seeing ehe waa hut a be^ar bis heir, 
Of ancient housekeepera despia^ was she, 
Whose BODS came aa suitora to pretty Beeaee. 
Wherefore in great sorrow fair Beaaee did say : 
'Good father and mother, let me now go away. 
To seek out my fortune, whatever it be. ' 
Thia Boit then was granted to pretty Bessee. 
This Beaaee, that waa of a beauty most bright. 
They clad in grey ruaset ; and late in the night 
From fether and mother alone parted she, 
Who BighSd and sobbed for pretty Bessee. 
She went till she came to Stratford-at-Bow, 
Then ahe knew not whither or which way to go, 
With tears ahe lamented her sad destiny; 
So aad and so heavy was pretty Bessee. 
She kept on her journey until it was day, 
, And went unto Rumford, along the highway ; 
And at the Sing's Arms entertained waa she, 
Bo fair and well favoured was pretty Bessee. 
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She h&A not been there one month at an end, 

Bat master and mistress and all was her friend : 

And every brave gallant that once did her see, 

Was straightway in love with pretty Besaee. 

Great gifts they did send her of silver and gold, 

And in their songs daily her love they extolled : 

Her beauty was blazM in every degree. 

So &ir and bo comely was pretty Bessee. 

The young men of Rumford in her had their joy. 

She showed herself courteous, but never too coy/ 

And at their eomstandment still she would be. 

So fiiir and so comely was pretty Beasee, 

Four suitors at once unto her did go, 

They cravM her &vour, but still she said no ; 

I would not have gentlemen marry with me ! 

Yet ever they honoured pretty Besaee. 

'Sow one of them was a gallant young knight, 

And he came unto ber dif^ised in the night; 

The second, a gentleman of high degree, 

Who wooM and su&d for pretty Bessee, 

A merchant of London, whose wealth was not small, 

Was then the third suitor, and proper withal ; 

Her master's own son the fourth man must be, 

Who swore he would die for pretty Bessea 

' If that thou wilt marry with me,' quoth the knight, 

' ni make thee a lady with joy and delight; 

My heart is enthtailM in thy fair beauty, 

Then grant me thy fevour, my pretty Bessee.' 

The gentleman said, ' Come many with me, 

In silks and in velvet my Bessee shall be ; 

My heart lies distracted, oh I hear me,' quoth he, 

'And grant me thy love, my dear pretty Bessee,' 

' Ijet me be thy husband,' the merchant did say, 

' Thon shalt live in London ma'tt gallant and gay ; 

My ships shall bring home rich jewels for thee. 

And I will for ever love pretty Bessee.' 

' C'>"Sl^ 



Then Beasee she sigh^ and thiis she did Bay : 

' My &ther and mother I mean to obey ; 

First get their good will, and be faithful to me, 

And yon shall enjoy your dear pretty Bessee.' 

To every one of them that answer she made, 

Therefore nnto her they joyfully said : 

' This thing to fulfil we all now ^ree. 

But where dwells thy fiither, my pretty Besseel' 

' My father,' quoth she, ' ia soon to be aeen : 

The silly blind beggar of Bednall Green, 

That daily site begging for charity. 

He is the kiad father of pretty Bessee. 

' His marks and his token are knowen full well, 

He always is led by a dog and a bell ; 

A poor silly old man, God knoweth, is he. 

Yet he's the true father of pretty Bessee.' 

'Nay, nay,'quoth the merchant, 'thou art not for me.' 

'She,' quoth the innholder, 'my wife shall not be.' 

'I loathe,' said the gentleman, *a beggar's degree. 

Therefore, now ferewell, my pretty Bessee.' 

'Why then,' quoth the knight, 'hap better or worse, 

I weigh not true love by the weight of the purse. 

And beauty is beauty in every degree. 

Then welcome to me, my dear pretty Bessee. 

'With thee to thy lather forthwith I will go.' 

' Kay, forbear,' quoth his kinsman, 'it must not be so: 

A poor beggar's daughter a lady shan't be ; 

Then take ^y adieu of thy pretty Bessee.' 

As soon then as it was break of the day, 

The knight had from Eumford stole Bessee away ; 

The young men of Bumford, so sick as may be, 

Kode after to fetch i^ain pretty Bessee. 

As swift as the wind to ride they were seen, 

TTntU they came near unto Bednall Green, 

And as the knight lighted most courteously, 

They fought against him for pretty Bessee. 
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Sat rescue came presently over the plain, 

Or else the knight there for his love had been slain ; 

The fray being ended, they straightway did see 

His kinsman come railing at pretty Bessee. 

Then bespoke the blind beggar, 'Although I be poor. 

Bail not against my child at my own door, 

Thougb she be not deckfel in velvet and pearl, 

Yet I will drop angels with thee for my girl ; 

' And then if my gold should better her birth, 

And equal the gold you lay on the earth, 

Then neither real yon, nor grudge you to see 

The blind beggar's daughter a lady to be. 

' But first, I will hear, and have it well known, 

The gold that you drop it shall be all your own.' 

With that they repliM, ' Contented we be !' 

' Then here's,' quoth the beggar, ' for pretty Bessee !' 

With that an migel he dropped on the ground, 

And dropped, in angels, full three thousand pound; 

And oftentimes it proved most plain, 

Por the gentleman's one, the beggar dropped twain ; 

So that the whole place wherein they did sit. 

With gold was covered every whit. 

The gentleman having dropped all his store, 

Said, ' Beggar I your hand hold, for I have no more.' 

' Thou hast fiiHU^ thy promise aright, 

Then marry my girl,' quoth he to the knight ; 

'And then,' quoth he, 'I will throw you down. 

An hundred pound more to buy her a gown.' 

The gentlemen all, who his treasure had seen, 

AdmirSd the beggar of Bednall Green ; 

And t^ose that bad been her suitors before. 

Their tender flesh for anger they tore. 

Thus was the feir Besaee matchSd to a knight, 

And made a lady in other's despite. 

A fairer lady there never was seen 

Than the blind beggar's daughter of Bednall Green. 
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But of her sumptnoas marriage and feaat, 
And vhat fine lords and ladies there prcst. 
The second part shall set forth to your aight, 
With marvellous pleasure and wiahed-for delight. 
Of a blind be^ar's daughter so bright, 
rhat late was betrothed to a young kmght. 
Ail the vhole discourse therefore you may see ; 
But now comes the weddiug of pretty Beesee. 

PAKT II. 

It was in a. gallant palace most brave, 

AdomSd with all the coat they could have. 

This wedding it was kept most sumptuously, 

And all for the love of pretty Bessee. 

And all kind of dainties and delicates sweet. 

Was brought to their banquet, aa it was thought meet. 

Partridge, and plover, and venison most free, 

Against the brave wedding of pretty Bessee. 

The wedding through England was spread by report, 

So that a great number thereto did resort. 

Of nobles and gentles of every degree, 

And all for the feme of pretty Bessee. 

To church then away went this gallant young knight, 

TTia bride followed after, an angel moat bright. 

With troops of ladies, the like was ne'er seen. 

As went with sweet Bessee of Bednatl Green. 

This wedding being solemnized then, 

With music perform^ by skilfullest men, 

The nobles and gentlemen down at the sid^ 

Each one behol£ng the beautifnl bride. 

But after the sumptuous dinner was done, 

To talk and to reason a number begun, 

And of the blind beggar's daughter moat bright; 

And what with his <^ughter he gave to the knight. 

Then spoke the nobles, 'Much marvel have we 

This jolly blind beggar we cannot yet see 1' 
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' My lorda,' qaoth the bride, ' my father so base 
la loth with his presence theae states to diagraee.' , 
' The praise of a woman in question to bring, 
Before her own fiice is a Battering thing ; 
But we think thy father's baseuesa,' quotJi they, 
' Might by thy beauty be clean put away.' 
They no sooner this pleasant word apoke, 
But in comes the beggar in a silken cloak, 
A velvet cap and a feather had he, 
And now a musician, forsooth, he would be. 
And being led in from catching of hann. 
He had a dainty late under his arm, 
Said, ' Please you to hear any music of me, 
A song I will sing you of pretty Besaee.' 
■With that his lute he twangM straightway, 
And thei'eon began most sweetly to play. 
And after a lesson was played two or three, 
He strained out this aong most delicately : — 
' A be^ar's daughter did dwell on a green. 
Who for her beauty may well be a queen, 
A blithe bonny lasa, and dainty wa^i she. 
And many one callM her pretty Bessee. 
' Her &ther he had no goods nor no lands, 
But begged for a penny all day with his hands, 
And yet for her marriage gave thousands three, 
Yet still he hath somewhat for pretty Bessee. 
' And here if any one do her disdain, 
Her father is ready with might and with main 
To prove she is come of noble degree. 
Therefore let none flout at my pretty Bessee.' 
With that the lords and the company round 
With a hearty laughter were ready to swoundj 
At last said the lords, ' Full well we may see, 
The bride and the bridegroom's beholden to thee.' 
With that the fiiir bride all blushing did rise. 
With crystal water all in her bright eyes, 
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Pardon my &tber, brave nobles,' quoth she, 
■ That through blind affection thus doats upon me.' 
'If thia be thy father,' the nobles did say, 
' Well may he be proud of thia happy day. 
Yet by his countwianije well may we see. 
His birth with hifl fortune oonld never agree; 

And therefore, bliud beggar, we pray thee bewray. 
And look to us then the tmth thou dost Bay, 
Thy birth and thy parentage what it may be. 
E'en for the love thon bearest pretty Bessee.' 
'Then give me leave, ye gentles each one, 
A Bong more to ung and then I '11 begone. 
And if that I do not win good report. 
Then do not give me one groat for my sport : — 
' When firat our king his fame did advance. 
And sought hia title in delicate France, 
In many places great perils passed he ; 
But then was not bom my pretty Bessee. 
' And at those wars went over to fight. 
Many a brave duke, a lord, and a knight, 
And with them young Mooford of courage so free ; 
But then was not bom my pretty Bessee. 
< And there did young Monford with a blow on the iace 
Lose both his eyes iu a very short space; 
His life had been gone away with his sight, 
Had not a young woman gone forth in the night. 
' Among the said men, her fancy did move, 
To search and to seek for her own true love. 
Who seeing young Monford there gasping to die. 
She savM his life through her charity. 
' And then all our victuals in b^^gar's attire, 
At the hands of good people we then did require ; 
At last into England, as now it is seen. 
We came, and remained in Bednall Green. 
' And thus we have livM in Fortune's despite. 
Though poor, yet contented with humble delight. 
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And in my old years, a comfort to me, 
God sent me a daughter called pretty Bessee. 
And thus, je nobles, my song I do end, 
Hoping by the same no man to offend; 
Full forty long winters thus I have been, 
A siDy blind be^^ of Bednall Green.' 
Now when the company every one. 
Did hear the strange tale he told in his song, 
They were amaz^, as well they might be, 
Both at the blind beggar and pretty Bessee. 
With that the feir bride they all did embrace. 
Saying, ' Tou are come of an honourable race, 
Thy father likewise is of high degree, 
And thou art right worthy a lady to be.' 
Thus was the feast ended with joy and delight, 
A happy bridegroom was made the young knight, 
Who lived in great joy and felicity. 
With his fair lady dear pretty Bessee. 



THE BOLD PEDLAR AND ROBIN HOOD. 
[This ballad a of comiderable antiquity, aod no doabt mucli older 
than some of tlioae inserted in tbecomoion Oarlandii. It appears 
to have escaped tbe notice of Bitson, Fere;, and other collectori 
of Bobin Hood balladg. The tune ia given in Fopular Mtme. 
An aged woman in Bermondsey, Surrey, from whoee oral recita- 
tion the present vermon was taken down, s^ that she had often 
'beasA her grandmother aiog it, and that it was never in print ; 
bnt we bave unce met with several common stall copies. Tbe 
sulgect It the game as that of the old ballad called £ohin Sood 
ttealy revived j or, the Meeting ami Fighlt'ig arith Mt Coutia 
Searletf.'i 

THESE chanced to be a pedlar bold, 
A pedlar bold he chanced to be ; 
He rolled his pack alt on his back, 

And he came tripping o'er the loe. 
Down, a down, a down, a down, 
Down, a down, a down. 
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By chance he met two tronbleHome blades. 

Two troublesome blades they chanced to bej 
The one of them was bold Eobin Hood, 

And the other was Little John, so free. 
' Oh ! pedlar, pedlar, what is in thy pack, 

Come speedilie and tell to mel' 
' Tve several suits of the gay green silks, 

And silken bowstrings two or three.' 
'If you have several suits of the gay green silk, 

And silken bowstrings two or three, 
Then it's by my body,' cries bittle John, 

' One half your pack shall belong to me.' 
' Oh! nay, oh ! nay,' says the pedlar bold, 

' Oh ! nay, oh I nay, that never can be. 
For there's never a man from fair Nottingham 

Can take one half my pack &om m&' 
Then the pedlar he pulled off his pack, 

And pat it a little belov his knee, 
Saying, ' If you do move me one perch from thia. 

My pack and all sliall gang witlk thee.' 
Then Little John he drew his sword; 

The pedlar by his pack did stand ; 
They fought until they both did sweat. 

Till he cried, ' Fedlar, pray hold your hand !' 
Then Kobin Hood he was standing by, 

And he did laugh most heartilie, 
Saying, ' I could find a man of a smaller scale, 

Could thrash the pedlar, and also thee.' 
' Go, you try, master,' says Little John, 

' Go, you try, master, most speedilie, 
Or by my body,' says Little John, 

' I am sure this night you will not know me.' 
Then Kobin Hood he drew his sword. 

And the pedlar by his pack did stand. 
They fought till the blood in streams did flow. 

Till he cried, ' Fedlar, pray hold your hand I 
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'Pedlar, pedlar! what is thy uame? . 

Come speediiie aad tell to me.' 
' My name ! my name, I De'er Till tell, 

Till both your names yon have told to me.' 
' The one of ua is told Eobin Hood, 

And the other Little John, bo free,' 
' Now,' says the pedlar, ' it laya to my good will, 

Whether my name I cRuse to tell to thee. 
' I am Gamble Gold* of the gay green woods. 

And traveliad far beyond the eea; 
For killing a man in my father's land, 

Front my country I was forced to flee.' 
' If you are Gamble Gold of the gay green woods, 

And travelled far beyond the sea. 
You are my mother's own sister's son; 

What nearer cousins then can we be V 
They sheathSd their swords with friendly woi-ds. 

So merrily they did agree ; 
They went to a tavern and there they dined. 

And bottles cracked most merrilia 



THE OUTLANDISH KNIGHT. 

[This is the common Engliab stftll copy of a ballad of which there 
ue a variety of veruona, fot an account of (vfaich, and of the 
[a«eamed ori^n of the story, the reader ia referred to the notes on 
the Water o' Wearie't Well, in the Scottish IVadiiional Ver- 
(KHU ^ Ancient Balladi, published by the Percy Sodety. By 
the term ' outlandish' is si^piiSed an inhabitant of that portion of 
the border which was fbnueTly known by the name of 'the 
Debatoable Land,' a distriet which, thongh claimed bj both Eng- 
land and Scotland, could not be said to belong to either country. 
The people on each ude of the border applied the term ' ont- 
landiidi* to the Debateable readenta. The tone (o The Out- 
landUli Knight has never been printed ; it is peculiar to the 
ballad, and, from its popularity, is well known.] 



• The stall copies read ' ( 
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AK Oatlaadiah knight came from the North lauds, 
And he came a wooing to me; 
He told me he'd take me imto the North landa, 
And there he would many m& 

' Come, fetch me Bome of your fether's gold. 

And some of your mother's fee; 
And two of the beat nags out of the stable, 

Where they stand thirty and three.' 

She fetched him some of her father's gold. 

And some of the mother's fee; 
And two of the beat n^s out of the stable. 

Where they stood thirty and three. 

She mounted her on her milk-white steed. 

He on the dapple grey; 
They rode till they came unto the sea side, 

Three hours before it was day. 

' Light off, light off thy milk-white steed. 

And deliver it unto me; 
Six pretty maids have I drownSd here. 

And thou the seventh shall be. 

' Pull off, pull off thy silken gown, 

And deliver it unto me, 
Methinka it looks too rich and too gay 

To rot in the salt sea. 

'Pull off, pull off thy silken staya, 

And deliver them unto me; 
Methinks they are too fine and gay 

To rot in tiie salt sea. 

' Full off, pull off thy Holland smock, 

And deliver it unto me ; 
Methinks it looks too rich and gay, 

To rot in the salt sea.' 
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' If I must pull off my Holland smock, 

Fraj turn thy back unto me, 
For it ia not fitting that Bach a rnffiau 

A naked vroman should see.' 

He turned his back towards her, 
■ And viewed the leaves so green; 
She catched him round the middle so small. 
And tumbled him into the stream. 

He dropped high, and he dropped low, 

tTntil he came to the aide, — 
' Catch hold of my hand, my pretty maiden. 

And I vill make you my bride.' 

' Lie there, lie there, you &lse-hearted man. 

Lie there instead of me; 
Six pretty maids have you drownfsd here, 

And the seventh has drowned thee.' 

She mounted on her milk-white steed. 

And led the dapple grey, 
She rode till she came to her own father's hall. 

Three hours before it waa day. 

The parrot being in the window ao high. 

Hearing the hidy, did say, 
' Pm alrad that some ruffian haa led you astray, 

That you have tarried ao long away.' 

' Don't prittle nor prattle, my pretty parrot, 

Kor tell no tales of me ; 
Thy cage shall be made of the glittering gold, 

Although it is made of a tree.' 

The king being in the chamber so high, 

And hearing the parrot, did say, 
' What ails you, what ails you, my pretty parrot, 

That you prattle ao long before day )' 



'It's no laughing matter,' the parrot did say, 

' But 80 loudly I call unto thee ; 
For the cats have got into the window bo high, 

And Tm afraid they will have me.' 
' Well turned, well turned, my pretty parrot, 

Well tuiTied, well turned for me ; 
Thy cage uhall be made of the glittering gold, 

And the door of the best ivory.'* 



LOBD DELAWARE. 



[Teiii interesting; trsdittoDal ballad wsr first pnbliihcd b; Mr. 
Thomas Lyle in his AticiBni Salladt and Simgs, London, 1827. 
' We have not as yet,' says Mr. Ljle, ' been able to liacs ont the 
liistorical incident npon wfaicb this ballad appears to have been 
fbonded ; jet those curious in sucb ntHtters maj consult, if they 
list, Proceediagi and Dehatea in tht Sovae of Commoni, for 
1611 and i66z, where they will find that some storm; dehatbg 
in these several years bad been agitated in parliament reganling 
the com laws, which bear pretty close apon the leading featm«s 
of the ballad.' Does not the ballad, however, belong to ■ mncb 
etirHeT period? The d««cription of the combat, the presence of 
heralds, tbe wearing of armour, kc, justify the conjeetDre. For 
De la Ware, ought we not to read De la Mare ? and is not Sir 
TbomBB De la Mare the hero ? the De la Mare who in the reign 
(^ Edward III., .1^. 1377, was Speaker of the House of Com- 



• In the Roxburgh CoUeelion la ■ copy of lliis ballad, in which the 
catastropheli brongMabooCiaadifferent manner. When the yonng 
lady finds that elie Is I0 be drowned, ebe very lelsurel; makes a par- 
ticular examination of the place of her intended dCBtruction. sad raises 
an objection to aome nettles which are growing on the banks of the 
stream ; these she requires to be removed. In the Ibllowing poetical 

■ Go (fetch the sickle, to crop the nettle. 
That grows so near the brim ; 
For ttear it should tangle m; golden loclis. 
Or fickle my milk-white skin.- 
A request >o elegantly made is gallantly compiled with by the 
treacherous knight, who, while engaged in 'cropping' the DcCtlus. is 
poshed into the «tteam. 
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monB. All butoriaus are agreed in representiiig him ni a peraon 
oang ' great freedom of Bp^ch,' and which, indeed, he carried to 
Buch an extent as to endanger his personal Uberty . Ag hearing 
■omewhat upon the subject of the ballad, it ma; be observed that 
De la Mare wu a great advocate of popniar rights and purtica- 
larl; protested i^ainst the inbabitants of England being aubject 
to ' purveyance,' aaserting that ' if the rojal revenne was fiuth- 
fiill; adminiatered, there could be no neceeaity for laying burdens 
on the people.' In tba aabseqnent reign of Richard IT., Da la 
Mare was a prominent character, and thongb history is silent on 
the entgect, it is not improbable that snch a man might, even in 
the royal presence, have defended the rights of the poor, and 
spoten in extenuation of the agrarian inenirectionary movements 
nhidi were then so prevalent and so alarming. On the hypo- 
thesis ofDe la Mare being the hero, there are other incidents in the 
tale which cannot he reconciled with history, soch as the titJe ^ven 
to De la Hare, who cert^ly was never cnnehled; nor can we 
ascertain that he was ever mixed up in any duel ; nor does it appear 
clear who can be meant hy the ' WeUh Lord, the brave Dnke of 
Devonshire,' that dukedom not having been created till i6<]4. 
and no nobleman havii^ derived sny title whatever from Devon- 
shire previously to 1618, when Baron Cavendish, of Hardwick, 
wag created the first Earl of Devonshire. We may therefore 
presume that for ' Devonshire' oi^ht to be inserted the name of 
some other county or place. Strict )uat«rica1 accuracy is, how. 
ever, hardly to be expected in any ballad, particnlarly in one 
which, like the present, has evidently been corrupted in floating 
down the stream of time. There is only one qnarrel recorded at 
the supposed period of onr tale as having taken place betwixt two 
noblemen, and which resulted in a hostile meeting, viz., that 
wherein the belligerent parties were the Duke of Hereford (who 
might by a ' b^lad-monger' be deemed a Welsh lord) and the 
I>nke of Norfolk. This was in the reign of Richard II. No 
fight, however, took place, owing to the inteiference of the king. 
Our nunstrel anChor may have had rather confnged historical ideas, 
and so mixed up certain passages in De la Mare'a history with this 
aqushble ; and we are strongly inclined to suspect that aoch is the 
case, and that it will he found the real clue to the story. Vide 
Hume's Hiitory of England, chap. ivu. a.d. 1398. Lyie 
acknowledges that he hag taken some liberties with the oral 
version, but does not stat^ what they were, beybnd that they 
oonusted merely in ' smoothing down.' Would that he had left it 
' In the rough V The last verse has every appearance of being 
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apodypbal ; it looki like one of those benedictory Terses with 
which mimtrels were, and stJU me, in the habit of concluding 
their gangs. Ljle sb;s the tune ' is plasjng, and pecaliar t< 
ballad.' A hinnelj veruon, presenting onlj trivial i 
trwn that of Hi. Lyle, 'a still printed and sung,] 

TN the Parliament House, a great root has been 

Betwixt onr good "Kin g and the Lord Delaware : 

Bays Lord Delaware to his Majesty full soon, 

' Will it please yon, my li^;e, to grant me a boon)" 

' What's your boon,' says the Eing, ' now let me under- 
stand r 
' It's, give me all the poor men we've ataxring in this 

And without delay, Pll hie me to Linoolnshir^ 

To sow hemp-«eed and flax-seed, and hang them all 

'For with hempen cord it's better to stop each poor 

man's breath, 
Than with (amine you should see your subjects starve 

to death.' 
Up starts a Dutch Lord, who to Delaware did say, 
' Thou deserves to be stabbed !* then he turned himself 

away; 

' Thou deserves to be stabbed, and the dogs have thin« 

ears. 
For insulting our King in this Parliament of peers.' 
TJp sprang a Welsh Lord, the brave Duke of Devon- 

' In young Delaware's defence, TH fight this Dutch 
Lord, my aire; 

' For be is in the right, and HI make it so appear : 
Him I dare to single combat, for insulting Delaware.' 
A stage was soon erected, and to combat they went, 
Eor to kill, or to be killed, it was either's full intent 
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But the very firat flourisli, when the heralds gave 

command, 
The sword of brave Devonshire bent backwEird on his 

In suspense he paused awhile, scauoed his foe before he 

Then agiunst the King's armour, his beat sword he 
brake. 

Then he sprang from the stage, to a soldier in the ring, 
Saying, ' Lend your sword, that to an end this tragedy 

Though he's fighting me in armour, while I am fighting 

Even more than this Fd venture for young Lord 
Delaware.' 

Leaping back on the stage, sword to buckler now re- 

Bonnds, 
Till he left the Dutch lK>rd a bleeding in his wounds: 
This seeing, cries the King to his guards without delay, 
' Call Devonshire down, — take the dead man away!' 

'No,' says brave Devonshire, ' Tve fonght bim as a man. 
Since he's dead, I will keep the trophies I have won ; 
For he fought me in your armour, while I fought him 

bare, 
And the same you must win back, my Megfi, if over 

you them wear,' 

God bless the Church of England, may it prosper on 

each hand. 
And also every poor man non starving in this land ; 
And while I pray success may crown our Eing upon 

his throne, 
ni wish that every poor man may long enjoy his own, 
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LORD BATEMAN. 

g'His is a ladicronel; cormpt abridgment of the ballad of Lori 
eichan, a copy of which will be fiiraid inaerted BmoDgst the 
Early Balladt, An. Ed. p. 144. The following grotesque vecuon 
was pnblialied aeversl jaae ago by Tilt, London, and also, accrad- 
ing to the Utle-page, by HoBtupba Syried, ConBtantinople ! oudCT 
the tiOe of The losing Ballad of Lord Batema*. It ii, how- 
ever, the only aucieat form in wlUcb the ballad baa existed in 
print, and u one of the pnblications mentjoned in Thackeray's 
Catali^ne. «ee anfa,p.ao. The air printed in Tilfaedilion isUie 
one to which the baUad w Bnng in the Sonth of England, but it 
1b totally ^flbrent to the Northern tune, which has never been 
pubUabed.] 

LORD BATEMAN he vas a noble lord, 
A noble lord of bigh degree; 
He shipped himself on board a ship. 

Some foreign country he would go see. 
He aailM eatit, and he sailed west, 

Until he came to proud TurkSy ; 
Where he was taken, and pnt to prison, 

Until his life was almost vear^. 
And in this prison there grew a tree, 

It grew 80 stout, and grew so strong; 
Where he was chainM by the middle 

Until his life was almost gone. 
This Turk he had one only daughter, 

The fairest creature my eyes did see; 
She stole the keys of her father's prison. 

And swore Lord Bateman she would set free. 
'HaTe you got houseal have you got lands! 

Or does Northumberland belong to theet 
What would you give to the fliir young lady 

That out of prison would set you freef 
' I have got houses, I have got lands, 

And half Northumberland belongs to me 
ni give it all to the fair young lady 

That out of prison would set me free.' 
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01 then ahe took him to her other's hall, 

And gave to him the best of wine; 
And every health she drank unto him, 

'I wiah, IiOrd Bateman, that you were mine! 
'Kow in seven years I'll make a vow, 

And seren years TU keep it strong, 
If you'll wed with no other woman, 

I will wed with no other man.' 
0! then ahe took him to her father's harbour, 

And gave to him a ship of fame ; 
'Farewell, fareweU to you. Lord Bateman, 

I'm afraid I ne'er shall see you again.' 
Now seven long years are gone and past. 

And fourteen days, well known to thee; 
She packed up all her gay clothing. 

And swore Lord Bateman she would go see. 
Bat when she came to Lord Bateman's castl^ 

So boldly she rang the bell; 
'Who's therel who's theref cried the proud portSr, 

' Who's therel unto me come telL' 
'0 [ is this Lord Bateman's castlel 

Or is his Lordship here withinf 
'0, yes! 0, yesl' cried the young portSr, 

' He's juflt now taken his new bride in.' 
' O I tell him to send me a slice of bread, 

And a bottle of the beat wine; 
And not forgetting the &ir young lady 

Who did release tiim when close confine.' 
Away, away went this proud young porter, 

Away, away, and away went he, 
IJntil he came to Lord Bateman's chamber, 

Down on his bended knees fell he. 
' What news, what news, my proud young porterl 

What news hast thou brought unto mel' 
' There is the fiurest of all young creatures 

That ever my two eyes did see 1 

" CoDgIc 
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'She has got rings oa eveiy finger, 

And round one of them she haa got three, 
And aa much gay clothing round her middle 

As would buy all Northumberlea. 
' She bids 70a Bend her a slice of bread. 

And a bottle of the best wine; 
And not foi^tting the &ir young lady 

Who did release you vlien close confine.' 

Lord Bateman he then in a passion flew, 
And broke his sword in splinters three; 

Saying, ' I will give all my tether's riches 
If Sophia has crossed the sea.' 

Then up spoke the young bride's mother. 
Who never was heard to speak so free, 

' You'll not foi^t my only daughter. 
If Sophia has crossed the sea.' 

' I own I made a, bride of your dan^ter, 

She's neither the better nor worse for me; 
She came to me with her horse and saddle. 

She may go back in her coach and three.' 
Iiord Bateman prepared another marriage. 

And sang, with be&rt so full of glee, 
' ni range no more in foreign countries, 

Kow since Sophia has crossed the sea.' 



THE GOLDEN GLOYE ; 



[This is a very popalor ballad, and sang in ever; part of England. 
It il traditjonall; reported to be fbnndcd on an incident which 
occurred in the reign of Elizabeth. It has been published in the 
broedaide fonn from the commencenieut of the eighteentb cen- 
tury, but ia no donbt much older. It does not aj^ear to have 
been previously inserted in any collection.] 
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A WEALTHY youDg squire of T&m'wortb, ve hear. 
He courted a nobleman's d&ughter so ftiir ; 
And for to niaray her it was his intent, 
All friends and relations gave their consent. 
The time 'was appointed for the wedding-day, 
A young farmer chosen to give her away ; 
Aa soon as the farmer the young lady did spy. 
He inflamM her heart ; ' O, my heart 1' she did cry. 
She turned feora the squire, but nothing she said. 
Instead of being married she took to her bed ; 
The thought of the farmer soon run in her mind, 
A way for to have him she quickly did find 
Coat, waistcoat, and breeches she then did put on, 
And a hunting she went with her dog and her gun; 
She hanted all round where the farmer did dwell, 
Because in her heart she did love biin fiiil well : 
She oftentimes fired, but nothing she killed, 
At leugth the young farmer came into the field ; 
And to discourse with him it was her intent. 
With her dog and her gun to meet him she went. 
' I thought you had been at the wedding,' she oried, 
' To wait on the squire, and give him his bride.' 
' No, sir,' said the &rmer, ' if the truth I may tell, 
ni not give her away, for'I love her too welL' 
■ Suppose that the lady should grant you her love, 
You know that the squire your rival will prove.' 
'Why, then,' says the former, ' PlI t^ke sword in hand, 
By honour TU gain her when she shall command.' 
It pleas^ the lady to find him so bold ; 
She gave him a glove that was flowered with gold, 
And told him she found it when coming along, 
A^ she was a hnnting with her dog and gun. 
The lady went home with a heart full of love. 
And gave out a notice that ^e'd lost a glove; 
And said, ' Who has found it, and brings it to me, 
Whoever he is, he my husbKod shall be,' 

' C'>"Sl^ 
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The farmer wrs ple&sed when he heard of the neirs, 
With heart fall of joy to the lady he goea ; 
' Dear, hononred lady, Fve pickwi up your gloTe, 
And hope you'll be pleased to grant me your love.' 
' It's already granted, I will be your bride; 
I lore the sweet breath of a iarraer,' she cried. 
' I'll be mistress of my dairy, and milking my cow. 
While my jolly brisk &nner is whistling at plough,' 
And when she was married she told of her fiin, 
How she went a hunting with her dc^ and gun : 
' And now Vve got him so &at in my snare, 
I'll enjoy him for ever, I vow and declare 1' 



KING JAMES I. AND THE TIKKLER.* 



[The ballad at King James I. a«d the Tinkler was probably 
written either in, or ebod:!;^ aft«r, the rei^ of tlie mooarcb who 
is the hero. The iociclent recorded is Boid to he a bet, thoagh 
the locality is doubtfiil. By some the Bcene is laid at Norwood, 
in Surrey ; bj others in some part of the English border. The 
ballad is alluded to by Percy, but is not inserted dther in the 
Seliqwt, or in any other piqudar coUectJon. It is to be Ibond 
ODiy iuia few broadsides and chap-boolis of modem date. The 
pre^nt veruon is a traditional one, taken down, as here given, from 
the reratal of the late Francis King.+ It is much superior to the 

■ AHnl:I«rleeCill,goc(aiedlii the north of Knglaud. 
t This poor lulnatrel was born at the village of Kj&ione.lD CraveD, 
the scene of Wordevorth's PMte Doe nf Rylatone. King wag always 
called ' th« Silplon Hinitrel ;■ and he merited that nuue, for he wag 
not a mere player of Jlge and country dances, but a singer of herolo 
ballads. carryiDg his hearers back to the daye of chivalry and royal 
adventure, wlien the Kini; of England called up Cheshire and I^anoa- 
ebire toflght the Kingof France, and mcmarcba sougtat the greenwood 
tree, and hob-a-nobbed with Unken, knighting tbeie Johns of the Dale 
as a matter of poetical Justice aud high Rovcreign prerogative. Frauds 
King was a character. His physloguDiay was striking and peculiar t 
and, although there was nothing of the rogue iu Its expression, fbr an 
honester fellow never breathed, he might have sat for Wordsworth's 
' Feter Bell.' He combined in a rare degree tbc qualities of the mime 
and the minstrel, and his old Jokes, and older ballads and songs, always 
ensured blm a hearty welcome. He was lame, in consequence of ons 
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common broadmde edition with which, it haa been colkted, and 
from which the tUrteenth and fifteenth vergeti were obtained. 
The hallad is ver; popnUr on the Border, and in the dales of 
Cumberland, Westaoreland, and Craven. The late Robert An- 
deraon, the Cambrian bard, represente Beavie, in big eong of the 
Clay Daubint aa uoging Tht King and the Tinklar^ 

AND now, to be brief, let's pass over tte reat, 
Who seldom or never vere given to jest, 
And come to King Jamie, the first of our throne, 
A pleasanter monarch sure never was known. 
As he was a hunting the swiil fiillow-deer. 
He dropped all his nobles ; and when he got clear. 
In hope of some pastime away he did ride. 
Till he came to an alehouse, hard by a wood-side. 
And there with a tinklei^he happened to meet. 
And him in kind sort he so freely did greet : 
' Pray thee, good fellow, what haat in thy jug, 
Which under thy arm thou dost lovingly hug)' 



for although thy jacket looks gallant and fine, 
I think that my twopence as good is as thine.' 
' By my soul ! honest fellow, the truth thou hast spoke,' 
And straight he sat down with the tinkler to joke; 
They drank to the King,andtheyptedged to each other; 
Who'd seen'em had thought they were brother and 
brother. 



itg being ghorttr tliao the otber, and his limping gait nnd to give 
occulon lo the remuk that ■ tew Kingi bad had more npa and downg 
In the world.' He met his death bf drowning on the night of Decem- 
ber ij, 1844. He bad been at a ' meirj-m^lng' at Gugrave, In 
Craven, and It 1> (uppoaed that, owing lo the darknew of the n^t, 
he mistook the road, and walked Into the river. A0 a miuEeian bia 
tilenti were creditable: and hiinime wllMong inrvlve Id the vUlage 
record). The minetrere grave la In the quiet churchward of Gargrave, 
Further partJcuIan of Fnuicle King may be seen In Dlion'd Sloria <^ 
1A< Craven Data, published by Taaker and Son, of Sklpton. 
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As tlie^ were a-drinking the King pleased to say, 
■ What new^a, honest fellow! come tell me, I prayV 
' There's nothing of neve, beyond that I hear 
The King's on the border a-chaaing the deer. 
'And truly I wish I so happy may be 
Whilst he is a hunting the King I might see; 
For although I've travelled the land many ways 
I never have yet seen a King in my days.' 
The King, with a hearty brisk laughter, replied, 
' I tell thee, good fellow, if thou ctuist but ride. 
Thou fihalt get up behind me, and I will thee bring 
To the presence of Jamie, thy sovereign King,' 
' But he'll be surrounded with nobles so gay, 
And how shall we tell him from them, sir, I prayl' 
' Thou'lt easily ken him wKfen once thou art there ; 
The King will he covered, his nobles all bare.' 
He got up behind him and likewise his sack, 
His budget of leather, and tools at his back ; 
They rode till they came to the merry greenwood. 
His nobles came round him, bareheaded they stood. 
The tinkler then seeing so many appear, 
He silly did whisper the King in his ear ; 
Saying, ' They're ail clothed ho gloriously gay, 
But which amongst them is the King, sir, I'pray!' 
The King did with hearty good laughter, reply, 
' By my soul ! my good fellow, it's thou or it's 1 1 
The rest are bareheaded, uncovered all round.' — 
With his bag and his budget he fell to the ground, 
Like one that was frightened quite out of his wits, 
Then on his knees )i% instantly gets. 
Beseeching for mercy; the King to him said, 
' Thou art a good fellow, so he not a&aid. 
'Come, tell thy namef 'I am John of the Dale, 
A mender of kettles, a lover of ale.' 
' Rise up, Sir John, I will honour thee here, — 
I make tJiee a knight of three thousand a yearl' 
L.... Coo^Ac 
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This WM & good thing for the tinkler indeed ; 
Then onto tiie court he was sent for -with speed, 
Where great store of pleasure and pa.Btime waa seen, 
In the royal presence of King and of Queen. 
Sip John of the Dale he has land, he has fee, 
At the court of the king who so happy as he! 
Yet still in bis hall hangs the tinkler's old saok, 
And the budget of tools which he bore at his back. 



THE KEACH I' THE CBEEL. 

ITThiH dd and very Iididotous ballad has long be«n a fkvomite oa 
both sidei of the Border, hnt had sever appeared in print till ahoot 
1845, "''"' * Northumbrian gentleman printed a few oopiEB for 
private drculation, from one of which tha following ii taken. In 
the present impresskm some trifling tjpc^raphical migtakee are 
corrected, and tbe phnueoli^ has been rendered uniform thnti^h- 
Qut. Keach i' tie Crtel meana the catch in the basket.] 

A FAIR young May went up the street, 
-^ Some white fish for to buy ; 
And a bonny clerk's &'n i' Inve wi' her, 

And he's followed her by and by, by. 
And he's followed her by and by, 
'0! where lire ye my bonny lass, 

I pray thee tell to me; 
For gin the nicht were ever sae mirk, 

I wad come and visit thee, thee; 

I wad come and visit thee.' 
' O ! my father he aye locks the door. 

My mither keeps the key; 
And gin ye were ever sic a wily wioht, 

Te cauna win in to me, me; 

Ye cauua win in to me.' 
But the clerk he had ae true brother, 

And B, wily wicht was he ; 
And he has made a laug ladder, 

Was thirty steps and three, three ; 

Was thirty steps and three. 

" Coi.gk 



He liBs made a oleek but and a creel — 

A creel but and a pin ; 
And be'a aiwa.y to the cbimley-top, 

And he'a letten the bonny clerk in, in ; 

And he'a letten the bonny olerk in. 

The atUd wife^ being not asleep, 

Tho' late, late wb& the hour; 
m lay my life,' quo' the silly auld wife, 

' There's a man i' our dochter's bower, bower ; 

There's a man i' our dochter's bower.' 

The auld man he gat owre the bed. 

To see if the thing was true ; 
But she 's ta'en the bonny clerk in her armB, 

And covered him owre wi' blue, blue; 

And covered him owre wi' blue. 

' ! where are ye gann now, father)' she aaya, . 

'And where are ye gaun saa lateT 
Te've disturbed me in my evening prayera, 

And 01 but they were aweit, aweit; 

And 1 but v^ey were sweit.' 

' 1 ill betide ye, silly anld wife, 

And an ill death may ye dee; 
She baa the muckle bulk in her arms, 

And she's prayin' for yon and me, me; 

And she's prayin' for you and me.' 

The auld wife being not asleep, 

Then something mair was said; 
' I'll lay my life,' quo' the silly auld wife, 

' There's a man by our dochter'a bed, bed ; 

There's a man by our dochter's bed.' 

The anld wife she gat owi^ the bed, 

To see if the thing was true; 
But what the wrack took the auld wife's fitt 

For into the creel she flew, flew; 

For into the creel she flew. 

' Cocslc 
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The man that waa at the chimley-top, 

Finding the creel was fu', 
He wrappit the rape round hia left ahoather. 

And &Bt to Itii" he drew, drew : 

And &st to him he drew. 
' 0, help ! 0, help ! O, hinny, noo, help ! 

0, help I 0, hinn y, do ! 
For Mm that ye aye wished me at, 

He's oairyin' me off just noo, noo; 

He's oanyin' me off just noo.' 
' ! if the foul thief's gotten je, 

I wish he may keep his haud ; 
For b' the lee lang winter nicht, 

Ye '11 never lie in your bed, bed; 

Te'll never lie in your bed.' 
He's towed her np, he's towed her down, 

He's towed her through an' through; 
' 0, Gude 1 assist,' quo' the silly auld wife, 

' For I'm just departin' noo, noo ; 

For I'm just departin' noo.' 
He's towed her up, he's towed her down, 

He's gien her a richt down fa'. 
Till every rib i' the auld wife's aide, 

Played nick nack on the wa', wa'; 

Flayed nick nack on the wa'. 
O ! the blue, the bonny, bonny blue. 

And I wish the blue may do weel ; 
And every atild wife that's sae jealeus o' her 
dochter, 

May she get a good keach i' the creel, creel; 

May she get a good keach i' the creel I 
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preMion, though we have been essared that there are black-letter 
00[rie& In Scott'a MautreUy of the ScoUUh Border is a ballad 
c^ted the BroomfieH Bill ; it is a mere fragnient, bnt is eridently 
ta^en ftom the pceaent ballad, and can be considered only as one 
of the many modem antiques Ui be found in that work.] 

A NOBLE young squire that lived in the West, 
He courted a young lady gayj 
And as he was merry he put forth a jest, 

A wager with her he would lay. 
' A wt^er with me,' the young lady replied, 

' I pray about what nmst it bel 
If I like the humour you shan't be denied, 

I love to be merry and free.' 
Quoth he, ' I will lay you a hundred pounds, 

A hundred pounds, aye, and ten. 
That a maid if you go to the merry Broomfield, 

That a maid you return not again.' 
' ril lay you that wager,' the lady she stud. 

Then the money she flung down amaiu; 
' To the merry Broomfield I'll go a pure maid, 

The same 111 return home again.' 
He covered her bet in the midst of the hall, 

With a hundred and ten jolly pounds; 
And then to his servant he stra^htway didcall, 

For to bring forth his hawk ami his houiida. 
A ready obedience the serraut did yield, 

And all was made ready o'er night ; 
Next morning he went to the meny Broomfield, 

To meet with his love and delight. 
Now when he came there, having waited a whil^ 

Among the green broom down he lies; 
The lady came to him, and could not but smile. 

For sleep thea had closM his eyes. 
Upon his right hand a gold ring she secured, 

Drawn &om her own fingers so fair; 
That when he awakSd he might be assured 

His lady and love had been there. 
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Slie left liuu a posia of pleasant perfome, 

Then stepped from the place where he lay, 
Then hid herself close in the beeom of broom, 

To hear what her true love did say. 
He wakened and found the gold ring on his hand, 

Then sorrow of heart he was in ; 
' My love has been here, I do well understand, 

And this wager I now shall not win. 
' Oh I where was you, my goodly goshawk. 

The which I have purchased so dear. 
Why did you not waken me out of my sleep. 

When tiie lady, my love, was here}' 
' 1 with my bells did I ring, master, 

And eke with my feet did I run; 
And still did I cry, pray awake ! master, 

She's here now, and soon will be gone.' 
' 1 where was you, my gallant greyhound, 

Whose collar is flourished with gold ; 
Why hadst thou not wakened me out of my sleep. 

When thou didst my lady beholdl' 
' Dear master, Ibarked with my mouth when she came, 

And likewise my collar I shook; 
And told you that here was the beautiful dame. 

But no notice of me then you took.' 
' ! where wast thou, my servingman, 

Whom I have olothM so fine) 
If you had waked me when she was here. 

The wager then had been mine.' 
' In the night you should have slept^ master. 

And keipt awake in the day; 
Had you not been sleeping when hither she came. 

Then a maid she had not gone away.' 
Then home he returned when the wager was lost. 

With sorrow of heart, I may say; 
The lady she laughed to find her love crost, — 

This was upon midsummer-day. 

" Google 



'0, squire I I Iwd in the buahea concealed. 

And heard yon, when jou did complain; 
And thus I have been to the meny Broomfield, 

And a maid returned back again. 
'Be cheerfiill be cheerful 1 and do not repine, 

For now 'tis as clear as the sun. 
The money, the money, the money ia mine. 

The wager I fairly have won.' 



SIB JOHN BARLEYCOBIT. 

[Thb We«t-<»nntry ballad of Sir John Barlegam ii very andent, 
and b^ng tbe onl; veruon that bfta ever been enDg at EnglUb 
merr^'taalrings and coantiy feasts, can certain]; set ap a better 
claim to aotiqnitj than an; of tbe three ballads on the same sub- 
ject to be found in Evans's Old Battads ; viz., Johit Barleyeont, 
Tht lAttU BarUgeora, and Mat Mault. Our west-comit^ var- 
rion bears the greetest resemblance to The latilg 3arleycom,\mt 
it is veiy dissimilar to any of the three. Burns altered the old 
<Utty, but OB referring to Ma version it will be seen that his cor- 
recUoDS and additions want the umpUi^ty of the ori^nal, and 
certainly cannot be considered improvements. The common 
ballad does not appear to have been inserted in an; of our popular 
collections. Sir John Barlegeom is very appropriately sung to 
the tnne of SHago. See Popular Matte, p. 305-] 

THEBE came three men ont of the West, 
Their victory to try; 
And they Iiave taken a solemn oath. 

Poor BarIeycK>m should die. 
They took a plon^ and ploughed him in. 

And harrowed clods on his head; 
And then they took a solemn oath, 

Poor Barleycorn was dead. 
There he lay sleeping in the ground, 

Till rain from the sky did fall: 
Then Barleycorn sprung up his head. 

And so amazed them aU, 
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There he remained till Midauininer, 

And looked both pale and van; 
Then Barleycorn he got a beard, 

And so became a man. 
Then thej sent men vith aojthes so sharp. 

To cut him off at knee ; 
And then poor little Barleycorn, 

They served him barbarously. 
Then they sent men with pitchforks strong 

To pierce him through the heart; 
And like a dreadful tn^edy, 

They bound him to a cart. 
And then they brought him to a barn, 

A prisoner to endure; 
And so they fetched bim out again, 

And laid ^im on the floor. 
Then they set men with holly cluba, 

To beat the flesh from his bones; 
But the miller he served him worse than that, 

For he ground him betwixt two stones. 
O ! Barleycorn is the choicest grain 

That ever was sown on land ; 
It will do more than any grain, 

By the turning of yonr band. 
It will make a boy into a man. 

And a man into an ass; 
It will change your gold into silver, 

And your silver into brass. 
It will make the huntsman hunt the fox, 

That never wound his horn; 
It will bring the tinker to the stocks, 

That people may him scorn. 
It will put sack into a glass. 

And claret in the can; 
And it will cause a man to drink 

Till he neither can go nor stand. 
A>ciBirr rOEHRi bio. S 
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BLOW THE WINDS, I-HO! 
[This ITorthiimbiiaii ballsd is of great tintiqiiitf, and bear* 
con^dersUe resemblance to Ti€ Baffled Knight t or, Ladj/'t 
Policy, inserted in Percy's BeUquet. It is not in an; popular 
collection. In the broadtdde &om nhicb it is heie printed, the 
title and chorus are ^ren, Bl«io the Windt, I- 0, a G:>na common 
to many ballads and songs, but only to tbose of great antiquit;. 
Chapped], in bis Popular Music, hsis an eiample in a song as old 
as 1698 :— 

* Btre'i a healtb to jolly Baechua, 



'To!' or, as we find it ^en in these iyrics, 'I-ho \' was an ancient 
form of acclamation or triumph cm joyful occsaions and anniversa- 
ries. It is common, with slight variatiooB, to diffarunt loDgoagea. 
In the Gothic, for example, IoIb signifies to make merty. It haa 
been supposed by some etymologists that the word ' ynle' is a 
cormption of ' lo!'] 

THEB£ was a shepherd's son, '' 

He kept sheep on yonder hill; 
He laid his pipe and his crook aside. 
And there he slept Ub fill. 

And blow the winds, I-hot 

Sing, blow the winds, I-ho ! 
Clear away the monung dew, 
And blow the winds, I-ho I 
He lookM east, and be lookM west. 

He took another look, 
And there he spied a lady gay, 

Was dipping in a brook. 
She said, ' Sir, don't tonoh my mantle, 

Gome, let my clothes alone j 
I will give you as muoh moD^ 

As you can carry home.' 
' I will not touch your mantle, 

I'll let your clothes alone; 
m take you out of the water clear. 
My dear, to be my own." 

' Cocgl, 
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He did not teach her maotle, 

He let her clothea alone; 
But he took her from the dear vater, 

And all to be hia own. 
He set her od a milk-white steed. 

Himself upon another; 
And there they rode along the road, 

Like sister, and like brother. 
And as they rode along the road. 

He spied some cocks of hay ; 
'Yonder,' he says, ' is a lovely place 

For men and ULaida to play I' 
And when they came to her father's gate, 

She pullM at a ring ; 
And ready was the proud portSr 

For to let the lady in. 
And when the gates were open, 

This lady jump^ in ; 
She says, ' You tu« a fool without, 

And Tm a maid within. 
' Good morrow to yon, modest boy, 

I thank you for your care; 
If you had been what you should have been, 

I would not have left you there. 
' There is a horse in my other's stable, 

He stands beyond the thorn; 
He shakes his head above the kxmgh. 

But dares not prie the com. 
' There is a bird in my &thei^s flock, 

A double comb he wears; 
He flaps hia wings, and crows tail loud, 

But a cc^on'a orest he bears. 
' There is a flower in my &ther's garden, 

They oall it marygold ; 
The fool that will not when he may, 

He shall not when he wold.' 

■— < 
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Said the shepherifB son, as he doft his ahoon, 

■ My feet they shall run bare, 
And ijf ever I meet another maid, 

I rede that maid beware.' 



THE BEAUTIFUL LADY OF KENT; 



[We have met with two oqnea of tMs genmne Englith ballad ; 
the oldar <me U withcmt printer'B oame, but from the appearance 
of the type and the paper, it must have been published about the 
middle of the hut centor;. It is certunlj not one of the origiiul 
impresnona, for the other cop;, thongb of recent date, haa evidoitty 
been taken fram aome atill older and betl«r editi<m. In the 
modem broadside the ballad is in four parts, whereas, in our 
older one, there il no inch eipressed dirision, bat a word at the 
commencement of each part is printed in capital letters.] 



A SEAMAN of Dover, whoBo excellent parts. 
For wisdom and learning, had conquer^ the hearts 
Of many young damsels, of beauty ao bright. 
Of him this new ditty in brief I shall write; 

And show of his turnings, and windings of fete, 
Hia paaaiona and sorrows, so many and great : 
And how he was blessed with true love at last, 
When all the rough Btorms of his troubles were past 

Now, to be brief, I shall tell you the truth : 

A beautiful lady, whose name it was Kuth, 

A equire'e young daughter, near Sandwich, in Kent^ 

Proves all his heart's treasury hia joy and content. 

Unknown to their parents in private they meet) 

Where many love lessons they'd often repeat. 

With kisses, and many embraces likewise, 

She granted him love, and ^ns gainM the prize. 
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She said, ' I coDflent to be thy Bweet bride. 

Whatever becomes of my fortune,' she cried. 

' The frowuB of my &ther I never will fear. 

But freely ■will go through the world with my dear.' 

A jewel he gave her, in token of lore, 

And vowed, by the sacred powers above, 

To wed tlie next momingj but they were betrayed. 

And all by the means of a treacherous maid. 

She told her parents that they were E^eed : 

With that they fell into a passion with speed, 

And said, ere a seaman their daughter should have, 

They rather would follow her corpse to the grave. 

The lady was straight to her chamber confined, 

Here long she continued in sorrow of mind, 

And so did her love, for the loss of his dear, — 

No sorrow was evM- so sharp and severe. 

When long he had mourned for his love and delight, 

Close under the window he came in the night, 

And sung forth this ditty : — ' My dearest, farewell I 

Behold, in this nation no longer I dwelL 

'I am going from hence to the kingdom of Spain, 

Because I am willing that you should obtain 

Tour freedom once more ; for my heart it will break 

If longer thou liest confined for my sake.' 

The words which he uttered, they caused het to weep; 

Yet, nevertheless, she was- forcM to keep 

Deep silence that minute, that minute for fear 

Her honourM &ther and mother should hear. 

FART II. 

Soon after, bold Henry he entered on board, 

The heavens a prosperous gale did afford, 

And brought him with speed to the kingdom of Spain, 

There he with a merchant some time did remain ; 

Who, finding that he was both faithful and just, 

Freferred hint to places of honour and trust; 



He made him as great aa his heart could request. 
Yet, wanting hia Buth, he with grief was oppressed. 

So great was his grief it ootdd not be concealed, 
Bo^ honour and riches no pleasure could yield; 
In private he often would weep and lament, 
For Ruth, the fair, beautiful lady of Kent. 

Now, while he lamented the loss of hia dear, 
A lady of Spain did before him appear. 
Bedecked with rich jewels both costly and gay. 
Who earnestly sought for hia favour that day. 
Sfud ahe, ' Qentle awain, I am wounded with lore, 
And you are the person I honour above 
The greatest of nobles that ever was bom ; — 
Then pity my tears, and my sorrowful mourn !' 
' I pity thy Borrowfiil tears,' he replied, 
' Aiid wish I were worthy to make thee my bride; 
But, lady, thy grandeur is greater than mine, 
Therefore, I am. fearful my heart to resign.' 

' 1 never be doubtful of what will ensue, 
So manner of danger will haj^n to you; 
At my own disposal I am, I declare, 
E^ceive me with love, or destroy me with care.' 
' Dear madam, don't fix your affection on me, 
You are fit for some lord of a noble degree, 
That ia able to keep up your honour and feme ; 
I am but a poor sailor, &om England who cam& 
'A man of mean fortune, whose substance is small, 
I have not wherewith to miuntain you withal, 
Sweet lady, according to honour and state; 
Now this is the tnlth, which I freely relate.' 

The lady she lovingly squeezed his hand. 
And said with a smile, 'Ever blessed be the land 
That bred such a noble, brave seaman as thee ; 
I value no hononrs, thou'rt welcome to me; 
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' My pftrents are dead, I hare jewds untold, 
Beaides in posBeasion a million of gold ; 
And thou shalt be lord of whatever I have, 
Grant me but thy love, which I earnestly crave.' 
Then, turning aedde, to himself he replied, 
' I am oourted with riches and beauty beside ; 
This love I may have, but my Buth is denied.' 
Wherefore he consented to make her his bride. 
The Udy ehe clothM him cosUy and great; 
His noble deportment, both proper and straight, 
So ohannSd the innocent eye of hie dove, 
And added a second new flame to her love. 
Th6n married they were without longer delay; 
Now here we will leave them bol^ glorious and gt 
To speak of fair Buth, who in sorrow was left 
At home with her parents, of comfort bereft. 



When under the window witJi an aching heart. 

He told his fiur Buth he so soon must depart. 

Her parents they heard, and well pleased they were. 

But Buth was footed with sorrow and care. 

Now, after her lover had quitted the shore, 

They k^t her confined a full twelvemonth or more. 

And then they were pleasM to set her at lai^, 

With laying upon her a wonderful charge : 

To fly from a seaman as she would from death; 

She promised she would, with a faltering breatii ; 

Yet, nevertheless, the truth you shall hear. 

She found cut a way for to follow her dear. 

Then, taking her gold and her silver alsb. 

In seaman's apparel away she did go. 

And found ont a master, with whom she »greoi. 

To cany her over the ocean with speed. 

Now, when she arrived at the kingdom of Spain, 

From city to city she travelled amain, 



Enquiring about everywhere for her love. 

Who now hiul been gone seven yeara and above. 

In Cadiz, as she walked along in the street, 

Her love and his lady she happened to meet, 

But in such a garb as she never had seen, — 

She looked like an angel, or beautiful queen. 

With Borrow^ tears she turned her aside : 

' My jewel ia gone, I ehall ne'er be his bride; 

But, nevertheless, though my hopes are in vain, 

rU never return to old England a^n. 

'But here, in this place, I will now be confined; 

It will be a comfort and joy to my mind, 

To see him sometimes, though he thinks not of me, 

Since he has a lady of noble degree.' 

Now, while in the city fair Rath did reside, 

Of a sudden this beautiful lady she died, 

And, thongh he was id the possession of all, 

Yet tears from his eyes in abundance did fali 

As he was expressing his piteous moan, 

Esir Butb came unto him, and made herself known; 

He started to see her, but aeemSd not coy, 

Said he, 'Now my sorrows are mingled with joy!' 

The time of the mooming he kept it in Spain, 

And then he came back to old England again, 

With thousands, and thousands, which he did possess : 

Then glorious and gay was sweet Huth in her dress. 

When over the seas to fair Sandwich he came. 

With Ruth, and a number of persons of iiime, 

Then all did appear moat splendid and gay. 

As if it had been a great festival day. 

ISow, when that they took up their lodgings, behold 1 

He stripped off his coat of embroidered gold, 

And presently borrows a mariner's suit. 

That he with her parents might have some dispute, 
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Before they were sensible he was so great; 

And when he came in and knocked at the gnte, 

He Boon sav her fother, and mother likewise, 

Expreaaiiig their sorrow with tears in their eyes. 

To them, with obeisance, be modestly said, 

' Fray where is my jewel, that innocent maid. 

Whose sweet lovely beauty doth thousands excel 1 

I fear, by your weeping, that all is not well 1' 

' No, no ! she is gone, she is utterly lost ; 

We have not beard of her a twelvemonth at most I 

Which makes us distracted with sorrow and care. 

And drowns ns in tears at the point of desptur.' 

' Fm grievM to hear these sad tidings,' he cried. 

' Alael honest young man,' her father replied, 

'I heartily wish she'd been wedded to yon, 

For Uien we this sorrow had never gone through.' 

Sweet Henry he made them this answer again; 

' I am newly come home irom the kingdom of Spun, 

From whence I have brought me a beautiful bride, 

And am to be married to-morrow,' he cried ; 

' And if you will go to my wedding,' said he, 

' Both you and your lady right welcome shall be.' 

They promised they would, and accordingly came, 

Not thinking to meet with such persons of iame. 

All decked with their jewels of rubies and pearls, 

As equal companions of lords and of earls, 

Fmt Bnth, with her love, was as gsy as the rest. 

So they in their marriage were happily bleijsed. 

Kow, as they returned from 0fi church to an inn. 

The father and mother of Buth did begin 

Their daughter to know, by a mole they behold, 

Althou^ die was clothed in a garment of gold. 

WUh transports of joy they flew to the bride, 

' ! wherehiaat thou been, sweetest daughter?' they criec 

'Thy tedious absence has grievSd ub sore, 

Ab fearing, alas I we should see thee no more.' 

>.. Coo. 
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' Dear pareats,' stud abe, ' many hazards I run, 
To fetch home my love, and jam dutifiil son ; 
Eeceive him with joy, for 'tis Tery weU known, 
He seeks not your wealth, he's enough of his own.' 
Her father readied, and he merrily smiled, [child; 

' He's brought home enough, as he's brought home my 
A thousand times welcome you are, I declare. 
Whose presence diepetsea both sorrow and cture.' 
Full seven long days in feasting they spent; 
The bells in the steeple they merrily went, 
And many fair pounds were bestowed ou the poor, — 
The like of this wedding was never before ! 



THE BBEKSHIEB LADYS GARLAND. 

To the tune of Tht Rogdl Poraler. 
[WmN we flrat met with this very pleanng English ballad, we 
denned the stoij to be whoUj fictjtioae, bat ' straiige ' as the 
' relation'may appear, the inddente narrated are 'true' or at least 
fbniided on &ct. The uene of the b^lad in Whitley Park, near 
Beading, in BerkBhire, and not, u some suppose, Caicot Hons^ 
which was not built till l^^^ Wbitle; is iceiiUoDed by Leland 
as ' the Abbot's FbtIe, b^g at the eutrance of Bedding town.' 
At the Dissolation the estate pasied to the crown, and the man- 
sioD seems, &om time to time, to have been used as a royal 
'palace' 1jUth«ieignof Elizabeth, by whom it was granted, along 
with the estate, to Sir Francis Knolljs ; it was aitetwards, 1^ 
purchase, the property of the Eendricks, an andent raoe, deocended 
from the Saxon kings. William Eendrick, of Whitley, annr. 
was created a banmet in 1679, and £ed in 1685, leaving issoa 
one son, Sir Tmiiam Kendridi, of Whitley, Bart., who married 
Miss Msry House, of Beading, and iaei \o 1 699, without issue 
male, leaving an only daughter. It was this rich heirefls, who 
possessed ' stors of wealth and beanty bright,' that is the hetcjne 
of the ballad. She married Benjamin Child, Esq., a young snd 
handsome, but very poor attorney of Reading, and the mnrriage 
is traditionally reported to have been brought about exactly »a 
related in the ballad. We have not been able to ascertain Vba 
exact date of tlie marriage, which was celebrated in St. Mary's 
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Churcb, Rrading, the bride weariog a thick tsU ; but the ceremony 
mmt have taken pUce aome time about 1705. Ta 1714. Mr. 
Cbild was Mgh aberiff of Berlcahire. Ai ho naa an hamble and 
obecnre personage previously to bis esponsing the h^reaa of Whit- 
ley, and, in fact, owed all Me wealth and influence to hia marriage, 
it cannot be supposed that immediately after his union he would 
be elevated to ao imporiant and dignified a post as the high- 
■hrievalt^ of the ver; ariatocratical county of Berlu. We may, 
therefore, consider nine or ten yeais to have elapsed betwixt bii 
marriage and hia holding the office of high shariff, which he filled 
when he wan about thirty-two yeara of age. The author of the 
ballad ia miloiowii : aupptsing him to have composed it abortly 
after the events which he records, we cannot be far wrong in fixing 
itadaUt about 1706. The earliest hroadaide we have Men om- 
taina a rudely executed, but by no meani bad likeneaa of Queen 
Anne, the reigning monarch at that period.] 

tBOwmo CTPTO-a oomwMi over a. 001 uldx or 

BACHELORS of every station, 
Mark thie Btrange and true relation, 
WMcb in brief to you I bring, — 
Never vbs a stranger tbing ! 
Ton shall find it worth the hearinff; 
Loyal love is most endearing. 
When it takes tbe deepest root, 
Yielding charms and gold to boot. 
Some will wed for love of treasure; 
Bitt the sweetest joy and pleasure 
Is in faithiiil love, you'll find, 
Graced with a noble mind. 
Such a noble disposition 
Had this lady, with submission, 
Of whom I this sonnet write. 
Store of wealth, and beauty bright 
She had left, by a good grantmia, 
Full five thousand pounds per annum, 
Which she held without control; 
Thus she did in riches rolL 

■ --■ Coogk 



Thongb she had vast Btore of riches. 

Which some persons much bewitches, 

Tet she bore a virtuous mind, 

Not the least to pride inclined. 

Many noble persons courted 

This young lady, 'tis reported ; 

But their labour proved in vain, 

Tbey could not her fevour gain. 

Though she made a strong resistance, 

Yet by Cupid's true aasistance. 

She was conquered after all ; 

How it was declare I shall. 

Being at a noble wedding, 

Near the famous town of Kedding,* 

A young gentleman she saw, 

Who belonged to the law. 

As she viewed his sweet behaviour, 

Every courteous carriage gave her 

New addition to her grief; 

Forced she was to seek relief. 

Privately she then enquired 

About him, so much admired; 

Both his name, and where he dwelt, — 

Such was the hot flame she felt. 

Then, at night, this youthful lady 

Called her coa«h, which being ready, 

Homewards straight she did return ; 

But her heart with flames did bum. 



• TUs li the usIcDt mr of apelUng the nune of Reading, Id 

Fersr'a Tenbm of Barbara AUtn, that billid commencea ' In Scarlet 
town,' trhlch. in tbe common stall cO|deB. la rendered ' In Bedding 
town.' Tbe fermec is apparently a pun npon the old orlhograph; — 
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With herself, and often said, 
' Why has love my heart betrayedl 
' I, that have so many slighted, 
Am at length so well requited; 
For my griefs are not a few 1 
Now I find what lore can do. 

' He that has my heart in keeping. 
Though I for his sake be weeping, 
Little knows what grief I feel; 
But I'll tiy it out with steel. 

' For I will a challenge send him. 
And appoint where I'll attend him, 
In a grove, without delay, 
By the dawning of the day. 

' He shall not the least discover 
That I am a virgin lover, 
By the challenge which I send; 
But for justice I contend. 

' He has causM sad distraction, 
And I come for satisfaction, 
Which if he denies to give. 
One of us shall cease to live.' 

Having thus her mind revealed, 
She her letter closed and sealed; 
Which, when it came to his hand, 
The young man was at a stand. 

In her letter she (»njured him 
For to meet, and well assured him, 
. Becompence he muat afibrd, 
Or dispute it with the sword. 

Having read this strange relation. 
He was in a consternation; 
But, advising with his friend, 
He persuades him to attend. 
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' Be of cotmge, and make ready. 
Faint heart never won &ir Udjr; 
In regard it must be so, 
I along with you must go.' 



Early on a summer'a morning, 
When bright Phaebus was adorning 
Epery bower with his beams. 
The fiur lady came, it seems. 
At the bottom of a mountain, 
Kear a pleasant crystal fountain, 
There she left her gilded coach. 
While the grove she did approach. 
Covered with her mask, and walking. 
There she met her lover talking 
With a Mend that he had brought; 
So she asked him whom he sought. 
' I am challenged by a gallant. 
Who resolves to try my talent; 
Who be is I cannot say. 
But I hope to show him play,' 
'It is I that did invite you. 
You shall wed m^ or I'll fight you, 
Underneath those spreading trees; 
Therefore, choose you which you please. 
' You shall find I do not vapour, 
I have brought my trusty rapier; 
Therefore, take your choice,' said she, 
' Either fight or marry me.' 
Said he, ' Madam, pray what mean youl 
In my life I've never seen you; 
Pray unmask, your visage show, 
Then I'll tell you aye or na' 
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' I will sot my &ce tmcover 
Till the marrii^e ties are over; 
Therefore, chooBe you which you will, 
Wed me, sir, or tiy your akiU. 
' Step within that pleasaat bower. 
With your friend one single hourj 
Strive your thoughts to reconcUe, 
And I'll wander here the while.' 
While this beauteous lady waited, 
The young bachelors debated 
What waa beat for to be done : 
Quoth his friend, ' The hazard run. 
' If my judgment can be trusted, 
Wed her first, you can't be worsted; 
If she's rich, youll rise to fitme. 
If she's poor, why I you're the same.' 
He consented to be married; 
All three in a coach were carried 
To a church without delay. 
Where he weda the lady gay. 
Though sweet pretty Cupids hovered 
Bound her eyes, her face was covered 
With a mask, — he took her thus, 
Just for better or for worse. 
With a courteous kind behaviour, 
8he presents his friend a favour, 
And withal dismissed him straight, 
That be might no longer wait. 



As the gilded ooaoh stood ready, 
The young lawyer and his lady 
Rode together, till they came 
To her house of state and fame; 
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WMch appeorM like a castle. 
Where you might behold a parcel 
Of yotmg cedars, tall and straight, 
Just before her palace gate. 

Hand in hand they talked together, 
To a hall, or parlour, rather. 
Which 'waa beautiiiil and fair, — 
All alone she left him there. 

Two long hours there he waited 
Her return ; — at length he fi-etted. 
And began to grieve at last, 
For he had not broke his fast. 

Still he sat like one amazed, 
Kound a spacious room he gazed. 
Which was richly beautified; 
But, alas ! he lost his bride. 

There was peeping, laughing, Hneeriug, 
All within the lawyer's hearing; 
But his bride he could not see ; 
' Would I were at home t' thought ha 

While his heart was melancholy. 
Said the steward, brisk and jolly, 
' Tell me, friend, how came you heret 
You've some bad design, I fear.' 

He replied, ' Dear loving master. 
You shall meet with no disaster 
Through my means, in any case, — 
Madam brought me to this place.' 

Then the steward did retire, 
Saying, that he would enquire 
Whether it was true or no ; 
Ne'er was lover hampered eo. 

' Cocslc 
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Now the lady who had filled him 
WUh thoBe fears, full well beheld him 
From a window, as she dressed, 
PleasM at the merry jest^ 

When she had herself attired 
In rich robes, to be admired. 
She appeared in his sight. 
Like a moving angel bright. 
' Sir ! my servants have related. 
How some hours you have waited 
In my parlour, — tell me who 
In my house you ever knewf 

' Madam I if I have offended, 
It is more than I intended ; 
A. young lady brought me here :' — 
' That is true,' said she, 'my dew, 
'I can be no longer cruel 
To my joy, and only jewel ; 
Thou art mine, and I am thine. 
Hand and heart I do resigu! 
'Once I was a wounded lover, 
Now these fears are feirly ovePj 
By receiving what I gave, 
liiou art lord of what I have.' 

Beauty, honour, love, and treasure, 
A rich golden stream of pleasure, 
With his lady he enjoys; 
Thanks to Cupid's lund decoys. 
Now he's clothed in rich attire. 
Not inferior to a squire; 
Beauty, honour, riches' store, 
What can man desire morel 
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THE NOBLEMAN S GENESOUS KINDNESS. 

Glrlng Ml uooant of k noblemui, who, t»kitig notice of ■ poor nun's 
IndDilrioos (SUV KOi pilns fbr the nmlntiiliilng of Mb charge of 
•e'en amkll children, mat him npon > day. and dlaoonning with 
him. Inilted him. ud his wife ind hl> children, home to bia house, 
uid bestowed apon them a firm of tUrt; acrei of land, to be oou- 
tiuoed to him and hi> heln fOr ever. 

To the time of Tit nvo EngllA TraniBerM. 
[Tbis rtin popular bttUad is entitled in the modern coptei, Tia 
2/obUmaK and ThraAer; or, the Genertmt Gift. Tliere is a eopj 
preBcrred in tbe Roxbnrgh Collection, with which oar vtrmm baa 
been collated. It is taken from a brotulside printed by Bobeit 
Maicbbuik, in the Costom-hoiue Entrj, NewcasUe.] 

A NOBLEMAN Uved in a TUlage of I&te, [groat; 
Hard by a poor thrasher, whose charge it was 
For he had aerea children, and most of them Bmall, 
And nought but hia labour to support them withaL 
He never was given to idle and iork, 
Tor this nobleman sav him go dailj to work, 
With his flail and his b^, and his bottle of beer, 
Am cheerful aa those that have hundreds a year. 
Thus careful, and constant, each morning he went^ 
Unto his daily labour with joy and content; 
So jocular and jolly he'd whistle and sing. 
As blithe and aa brisk as the birds in the apring. 
One morning, tliis nobleman taking a walk, 
He met this poor man, and he freely did talk; 
He asked him [at first] many questions at large, 
And then began talking couoemiug bis charge. 
' Thou hast many children, I veiy well know. 
Thy labour is hard, and thy wages are low, 
And yet thou art cheerful ; I pray tell me true, 
How can yon maintain them as well as you dot* 
' I carefully carry home what I do earn, 
Hy daily espenses by this I do learn; 
And find it is possible, though we be poor, 
To still keep the lavenous wolf trom the door. 

" ,.Coi)gle 
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' I reap aud I mow, and I harrow ftnd sow, 

Sometimes a hedging and ditcMng I go ; 

No work'comes tuiuBS, for I tbra^, and I plougli, 

Thus my bread I do earn by the sweat (^ my brow. 

' My wife she is willing to pull in a yoke, 

We live like two lam^, nor each other provoke; 

We both of us strive, like the labouring ant, 

And do our endeavoius to keep uu from want. 

* And when I come home from my labour at night, 

To my wife and my children, in whom I delight; 

To see them come round me with prattling noise, — 

Now these are the riches a poor man enjoys, 

'Though I am as weary aa "«reary may be. 

The youngest I oommonly dance on my knee; 

I find that content is a moderate feast, 

I never repine at my lot in the least.' 

Now the nobleman hearing what he did say. 

Was pleased, and invited him home the next day; 

His wife and his children he charged him to bring; 

In token of favour he gave him a ring. 

He thankM hia honour, and taking his leave. 

He went to his wife, who would hardly believe 

But this same story himself he might raise; 

Yet seeing the ring she was post] in amaze. 

Betimes in the morning the good wife she arcee. 

And made them all fine, in tiie best of their clothes ; 

The good man with his good wife, and children small, 

They all went to dine at the nobleman's hall. 

But when they came there, as truth does report^ 

All things were prepared in a plentiful sort; 

And they at the nobleman's table did dine. 

With all kinds of dainties, and plenty of wine. 

The feast being over, he aoon let them know, 

That he then intended on them to bestow 

A farm-house, with thirty good acres of land; 

And gave them the writings then, with his own hand. 



' Because thou art careful, and good to thy wife, 
I'll make thy days happy the r^ of thy life; 
It shall be for ever, for thee and thy heirs, 
Because I beheld thy industrious Cares. ' 
Ko tongue then is able in full to express 
The depth of their joy, and true thaakfulnesa ; 
With many a curtsey, and bow to the ground, — 
Such noblemen there are but few to be found. 



THE DRUNKABD S LEGACY. 

IN IBBES rAKTft 

Ftnt. giving BD Mconnt of > |[enE1einin'a hkTtnfr a wild Kin. uid oho, 

forMMing he would come to po'erty, had b cottage bnilt wlHi one 
door to it. ilwars kept fut : md how, on falg dying bed. be charged 
blm not to op«D it till he wai poor and ahghtfd, nblch the young 
man promised he irould perform. Secondly, of the young mu>'4 
pawning hlB e^Ute to a yintner. wbo, when poor, kicked him out of 
dooiB 1 when thinking it time to fee hlj legacy, he broke open the 
cottage door, where initead of money he found a gibbet uid halter, 
which he put round hlj neck, and jumping off the juiol, the gibbet 
. broke, and a IhouJand pounds came down upon hia head, which lay hid 
in the celling. Thirdly, of hiB redeeming hia estate, and fOollng the 
Tintner out of two hundred pounds 1 who, for being Jeered by bis neigh- 
banrs,CIlthlaowutb^oa^ And lastly, ofiheyonug nun's reformation. 
Very proper to be read by all who a» giren to dnmkenneu. 
[PbrC7, in the introductorj remaTlis to the ballad of The Seir 
of Liaae, eajB, ' the original of this bxllitd IThe Heir of lAmie] 
is found in the editor's folio MS.j the biWhes and defects of 
which rendered the insertion of supplemental stanzaB necessaiy. 
These it is hoped the reader will pardon, as, indeed, the comple- 
tion of the etorj wSiS au^iesled by a modern bnllad on a Blmikr 
snlgect.' The ballad thoa alluded to by Percy is The Ihvakard^t 
Legacy, which, it may be remarked, although styled by bim a 
fnoiJnv ballad, U only BO comparatively speaking; for it must have 
been written long anterior to Percy's time, and, by his own admis- 
sion, must he older than the latter portion of the Reir of lAnaf. 
Our copy is taken ftom on old chap-book, without date or printer*! 
name, and which is decorated with three rudely eiecoted wood-cuts.] 

YOUNG people all, I pray draw near. 
And listen to my ditty here ; 
Which Bubject shows that drunkenness 
Brings many mortals to distress! 
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As, for example, now I can 

Tell you of oae, a ge&tlemui, 

Who liad a very good estate, 

His earthly travallB they were great. 

We auijerstand he had one soa 

Who a lew4 wicked race did run ; 

He daily spent his father's store. 

When moneyless, he came for more. 

The father oftentimes with tears. 

Would this alanu sound in hie ears; 

' Son ! thou dost all my comfort blast, 

And thou wilt come to want at last' 

The son these words did little mind, 

To cards and dice he was inclined; 

Feeding liis drunken appetite 

In taverns, which was bjs delight, 

Th« &theF, ere it was too late. 

He liad a project in his pate, 

Before his agM days were run, 

To make provision for his son- 

Kear to his house, we understand, 

He had a waste plat of land, 

Whioh did but little profit yield, 

On whioh he did a cottage build. 

The Wiie Man't Pryed was its name; 

There were few windows in the same; 

Only one door, substantia thing. 

Shut by a lock, went by a spring. 

Soon after he had played this trick, 

It was his lot for to &11 sick; 

As on his bed he did lament, 

Then for his drunken son he sent, 

He shortly came to his bedside; 

Seeing his son, he thus replied: 

' I have sent for you to make my will, ^^^^^^ 

Which you must feithfiiUy fiilfii ^^^^mTm^JN. 



' In sucli a cottage b one door, 

Ke'er opeu it, do thou be sure. 

Until thou art bo poor, that all 

Do thea deepise 70U, great and snutlL 

' For, to my grief, I do perceiTe, 

When I am dead, this life yoa live 

Will soon melt all thou hast away; 

Do not forget these words, I pray. 

' When thou hast made thy friends thy foes, ] 

Fawned all thy landii, and sold thy clothes; 

Break op© the door, and there depend 

To find something thy griefe to end.' 

This being spoke, the son did say, 

'Your dying words I will obey.' 

Soon after this his father dear 

Did die, and buried was, we hear. 

PAST IL 
3Tow, pray observe the second part^ . 
And yon shall hear his sottish heart ; 
He did the tavern bo frequent, 
Till he three hundred pounds bad spent. 
This being donc^ we understand 
He pawned the deeds of all his land 
Unto a tavern-keeper, who. 
When poor, did him no &vour show. 
For, to fulfil his Ethel's will, 
He did cmnmand this cottage still : 
At leoigth great sorrow was his share> 
Quito moneyless, with garments bare. 
Being not able for to work, 
He in the tavern there did lurk; 
From box to box, among ridi men. 
Who oftentimes reviled him then. 
To see him sneak so Dp and down, 
The vintner on him be did frown; 

L.,..„...Cooylc 
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And one night kicked him out of door, 

Charging him to come there no more. 

He in & etall did lie all night, 

In tliia moat sad and wretched plight; 

Then thought it was high time to see 

His bther's promised legacy. 

iNext morning, tlien, oppressed with woe, 

This young man got an iron crow ; 

And, as in tears he did lament, 

Unto this little cottage went 

When he the door had open got, 

This poor, distressM, drunken sot. 

Who did for store of money hope. 

He saw a gibbet and a rope. 

Under this rope was placed e. stool, 

Which made him look just like a fool; 

Crying, 'Alas! what shall I do] 

Destruction now appean in view I 

'As my &ther foresaw this thing, 

What sottiahness to me would bring; 

As moneyless, and free of grace. 

His legacy I will embrace. 

80 then, oppressed with discontent. 

Upon the stool he sighing went; 

And then, bis precious life to check, 

Did place the rope about his neck. 

Crying, ' Thou, God, who sitt'st on high. 

And on my sorrow casts an eye; 

Thou knowest that I've not done well, — 

Freserre my precious soul inaa hell. 

' 'Tis true the slighting of thy grace. 

Has brought me to this wretched case; 

And as through folly I'm undone, 

I'll now eclipse my morning sun.' 

When he with sighs these words had spoke^ 

Jumped o^ and down the gibbet broke ; 

>. Cooxl. 



In foiling, as it plain appeals. 

Dropped ^own about tlus joung man's ears, 

In Bhining gold, a thousand pound! 

Which made the blood his eara sumnuid : 

Thoogh in amaze, he cried, ' I'm sure 

This golden salve the aore will core ! 

' Blessed be my iather, then,' he cried, 

'Who did this part for me so hide; 

And while 1 do alive remiun, 

I never will get drunk again.' 

FABT III. 

Now, by the th^rd part you will hear, 

This young man, as it doth appear. 

With care be then secured his chiuk, 

And to the vintner's irent to drink. 

When the proud Tintner did him see, 

He irowned on him immediately. 

And sai4, ' Begone ! or else with speed, 

m kick thee out of dootB, indeed.' 

Smiling, ^e young maji he did aay, 

' Thou cruel knave 1 tell me, I pray. 

As I haye here consumed my store, 

How durst thee kick me out of doofl 

' To me thou hast been top severe ; 

The deeds of eightacore pounds a^-year, 

I pawned them f6r three hundred pounds, 

Thatlspent here; — what makes si^chfrownsr 

The vintner said unto him, ' Sirrah ! 

Bring me one hundred pounds to-morrow 

By nine o'clock,^take them again; 

So get you out of doors till then.' 

He answered, < If this chink I bring, 

I fear thou wilt do no such thing.' 

He said, * I'll give under my hand, 

A note, that I to this will stand.' 
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Having the note, away he goes, 
Aad straightway went to one of those 
That made him drink when moneyless. 
And did the truth to him confess. 
They both went to this heap of gold, 
And in a bag he Mrly told 
A thousand pounds, in yeltow-boys. 
And to the tavern went their ways. 
This bag they on the table set, 
Making the Tintner for to &et ; 
He said, ' Young man 1 this will not do, 
For I was but in jest with you.' 
So then bespc^e the young man's friend : 
'Yintuerl thou mayest sure depend, 
In law this note it will you cast, 
And be most have bis land at last.' 
This made the vintner to ooinply,-rT- 
He fetched the deeds immediately; 
He had one hundred pounds, and then 
The young man got lus deeds again. 
At length the vintner 'gan to think 
How he was fooled out of his chink j 
S^d, ' When 'tis found how I oame off, 
My neighbours will me game and scoff.' 
So to prevent their uoise and (Matter 
The vintner he, to mend the matter. 
In two days after, it doth appear, 
Did cut his throat from ear to ear. 
Thus he untimely left the world. 
That to this young man proved a churl. 
Now he who followed drunkenneaa, 
Lives sober, and doth lapds possess. 
Instead of wasting of his store, 
Aa formerly, resolves no more 
To act the same, but does indeed 
Believe all those that are in need. 
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Let all young men now, for my Bake, 
Tske cttK how th^ such havoc make; 
For dronkenness, you plain may see, 
Had like hu rnin for to be. 



THE B0WB8 TRAQEDT. 

Bdng ■ true reUtloQ of tbe lArea itul ChHrwten of Boqer Wbigst- 
Bos ud Haktha BAJKTon, of Cti« Town of Bo«e«, In the Couutf 
of York, oho died for lore of ewb other. In Uarch, t7i|. 
lima of Qnem Dido. 
[The Bovm TragtSg it the origiiud of Uallefa Edain and 
Smma. In the«e veniea are preeared the village record of tbe 
inddeot which Boggeated that poem. When Uallet published 
hia ballad he aubjoined an attestation of the facte, which maj he 
found in Evans' Old Baltadi, vol. ii. p. 337. Edit. 1784. Hallet 
oUndes \a tbe atatement in tbe parish reg^atry of Bowes, that 
' they both died of love, and were bniied m the same grave,' &a. 
The following is an exact copy of the entry, fli transcribed by 
Mr, Denbam, 17th April, 1847. The woida which we have 
printed in bracketa ore fbnnd interlined in another and a later hand 
by same petson who bad inipected tbe register : — 

'Sadgtr Wrlgttson, Jiin., and Martha Boilton, both of Bowea, 
Bmitd in one grave: He iHedin ■ fhra.mi upon tolling bi< pawing 
Bell, the or;^ oat Uj heart la lirolce, and In a Aw houn explr'd, 
pnrelr [or tuppoted] thro' Love, March i5> iTi|. aged iboat 10 yean 

Mr. Denbam saja t— 

'The Bowea T^'offedj/ wta. T nndentond. written Immediate]/ after 
the death of tbe loven. by tbe then maater of Bowes Gnnnur School. 
Hia name I never heard. My father, who died ■ f^w yeaia ago (aged 
Deorlf Sol, knew a younger aiBlerorMarthaEaillon'B, who uaed to Blng 
It to iliangera poixlng through Bowee. She waa a poor woman, 
advaooed In yean, axd it brought her in many a piece of moiiey.l 

LET Carth^ Queen be now no more 
The subject of our monrnfiil aoug; 
Nor such old teies which, heretofore. 
Did so amuse the teeming throngj 
Since the sad story which I'll tell. 
All other tragedies ezceL 
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Bemote in Torkshire, near to Bowes, 

Of late did Boger Wrightaoa dweUj 
He courted Afarttut Bailtoo, whose 

Repute for Tirtue did excel ; 
Tet Roger's friends wonld not f^ree^ 
Xhat he to her alkonld married be. 
Their loTe continued one whole year, 

Full sore against their parents will ; 
And when he found them so seTere, 

His loyal heart b^^ to chill : 
And last Shrove Tuesday, took his bed, 
With grief and woe encompassed. 
Thus he continued twelve days' space, 

In anguish and in grief of mind ; 
And no sweet peace in any case, 

This ardent lover's heart could find j 
Bnt languished in a bsin of grie^ 
Which pierced his heart beyond i«lie£ 
Now anxious Martha sore distressed, 

A private message did him send, 
lamenting that she could not rest. 

Till she had seen her loving friend : 
His answer was, ' Hay, nay, my dear. 
Our folks will angiy be I f^. 
full fraught with grief, she took no rest, 

But spent her time in pain and fear, 
lai a few days before tus death 

She sent an orange to her dear ; ' 
But 's cruel mother in disdain, 
Did send the orange back again. 
Three days before her lover died. 

Poor Martha with a bleeding heart, 
To see her dying lover hied, 

In hopes to ease him of his smart ; 
Where ^e's conducted to the bed. 
In which this faithful young man laid. 
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Where she irith doIeM cries beheld, 

Her &mtmg lover in despair j 
At which her heart with sorrow filled. 

Small was the comfort she had there; 
Though'a mother showed her great respect, 
His sister did her much reject. 
She stayed two hours with her dear, 

In hopes for to dedare her mind; 
Sub Hannah Wrightson* stood so near, 

No time to do it she could find : 
80 that being almost dead with grief^ 
Away she went without relief. 
Tears &om bar eyes did flow amain. 

And she full c^ would sighing say, 
' My conatant love, alas ! is slaiu, 

And to pale death become a prey : 
Oh, Hannah, Hannah, thou art base; 
Thy pride will turn to foul di^race !' 
She spent her time in godly prayers, 

And quiet rest did from her fly ; 
She to her friends full oft declares. 

She could not live if he did die ; 
Thvis she continued till the bell, 
Began to sound his &tal knell. 
.^nd when she heard the dismal aouni). 

Her godly book she cast away, 
With bitter cries would pierce the g^und, 

Her &inting heart 'gau to decay ; 
She to her pensive mother said, 
' I cannot live now he is dead' 
Then after three short minutes' spafse, 

Aa she in sorrow groaning lay, 
A gentlcman't' did her embrace. 

And mildly unto her did say, 

• The dater of Roger. 
t Thli gentLemu «u Mr. Thomu Petif . 
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' Dear mehiag soul be not so sad, 
But let jrour passion be allayed.' 
Her answer was, ' My beart is burst, 

My span of life is near an end; 
My love from me by death is forced. 

My grief no soiil can comprehend.' 
Then her poor heart it wax^ faint. 
When she had ended her complaint 
For three hours' space, as in a trance. 

This broken-hearted creature lay/. 
Her mother wailing her mischance. 

To pacify her did essay : 
But all in vain, for strength being past. 
She seemingly did breathe her last. 
Her mother, thinking she was dead. 

Began to shriek and cry amain ; 
And heavy lamentations made. 

Which called her ^itit back again ; 
To be an object of hard fate. 
And give to grief a longer date. 
Distorted with convulsions, she, 

In dreadful manner gasping lay. 
Of twelve long hours no moment free. 

Her bitter groans did her dismay : 
Then her poor heart being sadly broke, 
Submitted to the fatal stroke! 
When things were to this issue brought, 

Both in one grave were to be laid ; 
Bat fiinty-hearted Hannah thought, 

By stubborn means for to persuade. 
Their friends and neighbouni from the same, 
For which she surely was to blame. 
And being asked the reason why, 

Such baab objections she did niiake, 
She answerM thus scornfully. 

In words not fit for Billingsgate : 



' She might have taken fairer on — 
Or else be hanged :' Oh heart of stone ! 
What hell-bom fury had posaeased. 

Thy Tile iohainaTi spirit thus) 
What swelling rage vas in thy breast, 

That could occasion this disgust. 
And make thee show such spleen and rage. 
Which life can't cure nor death assn^e 1 
Sure some of Satan's minor imps, 

OrdainM were to be thy guidej 
To act the part of sordid pimps. 

And fill thy heart with haughty pride; 
Bat take this caveat once for all. 
Such devilish pride must have a bll. 
But when to church the corpse was bronght, 

And both of them met at the gate; 
Wbat mournful tears by friends were shed. 

When that alas it was too late, — 
When they in silent grare were laid. 
Instead of pleasing marriage-bed. 
Ton parents all both for and near, 

By this sad story warning take; 
Nor to your diildren be severe^ 

When tiiey their choice in love do make; 
Let not the love of cursM gold, 
True lovers from their love withhold. 



THE CKAFTT LOVKR; 



TnD« of / love thte more and n 



[Tbis excellent old balkd is transcribed from a copj printed ii 
Aldermuy chnrch-jftTd. It atill eontinoea to be publuhed is tli 
old broaddde form.] 

OF a rich counsellor I write, 
Who had one only daughter, 

L.,....U,.C0()gk 



Who waa of youthful beauty bright; 
ISow mark what follows after.* 
Her unde left her, I declare, 
A sumptuous large poBseBsion; 
Her fitther he was to take care 
Of her at his diacretion. 

She had ten thousand jwunda a--year, 

And gold and silver ready, 

And courted was by many a peer, 

Yet none could gain this lady. 

At length a squire's youngest son 

In private came a-vrooing, 

And when he had her faTOur won, 

He feared his utter ruin. 

The youthful lady straightway cried, 

' I must confess I love thee. 

Though lords and knightn I have denied, 

Tet none I prize above thee : 

Thou art a jewel in my eye, 

But here,' said she, ' the care is, — . 

I fear you will be doomed to die 

For stealing of an heiress.' 

The young man he replied to her 
Like a true politician ; 
' Thy iather is a counsellor, 
rU tell him my condition. 
Ten guiueae they shall be his fe^ 
He'll think it is some stranger; 
Thns for the gold hell counsel m^ 
And keep me safe from danger.' 



ilifDic with ' lAer ;■ but we maat not tharefbra oonclade that th« 
ihfme la of cockne; orifln. lu m«Dy parta of England, the nord 
■ ^Dflitcr' li pnmanuMd ' diAo' by tbe peumtry, who, npoa Oa uma 
prini^te, pKMUHUue ■ ■luighlw' u If It veraipelt ■ tUftw.' 



Unto her father he did go, 

The very next day after; 

But did not let the lawyer know 

The lady was his daughter. 

Now when the lawyer saw the gold 

That he should be the gainer, 

A pleasant trick to him he told 

With Bafety to obtain her. 

' Let her provide a horse,' he cried, 

' And take you up behind her ; 

Then with you to some parson ride 

Before her parents find her : 

That she b teals you, you may complain. 

And 80 avoid their fury. 

Kow this is law I will maintain 

Before or judge or jury, 

' Now take my writing and my seal, 

Which I cannot deny thee. 

And if you any trouble feel. 

In court I will stand by thee;' 

' I give you thanks,' the young man cried, 

' Ey you I am befriended. 

And to your house I'll bring my bride 

After the work is ended.' 

Next morning, ere the day did break, 
This news to her he carried ; 
She did her fiither's counsel take, 
And they were fairly married. 
And now they felt but ill at ease. 
And, doubts and fears expressing, 
They home returned, and on their knees 
They asked their father's blessing. 
But when he had beheld them both. 
He seemed like one distracted, 
And vowed to be revenged on oath 
For what they now had acted. 

' Cocgk 



THB DEATH OF QUKEN JANE. 

With that beepoke Mb new-made aon— 
' There can be no deoeiTing, 
That this is lav -which we have done 
Here is ^our hand and sealiug 1" 



' My hand and seal I can't denj, 

By 70U I am outwitted. 

'Ten thousand pounds b-year in store 

' She was left by my brother, 

And when I die there will be more, 

For child I have no other. 

' She Blight have had « lord or knight, 

From rc^al loins descended; 

But, since thou art her heart's delight, 

I will not be offended; 

* If I the gordian knot should part, 

"Twere criiel out of measure; 

Enjoy thy love, with all my heart. 

In plenty, peace, Mid pleasure.' 



THE DEATH OP QUBBH JAKE. 



[We h&ve seen ul old printed cop; of this bellad, whicli iros 
written probably about the date of the event it records, 1537. 
Odt venion vut taken dona from the ^n^ng of a jonng gipsy 
gill, to whom it had desomded ordl; tlirongh two generatioDa. 
She could not recdlect the whole of it. In Miss Strickland's 
LiBtt of the Queeat of England, we Bod the fbllowing passage: 
' An English ballad is extant, which, dwelling on the elaborate 
nnoumiiig of Queen Jme's ladies, informs the world, in a line of 
pure bathos, 

la black wan hai ladles, and bUcb were their fleis.' 
Miss StricUand does not appear to have seen the haUad to 
which she refers ; and as we are not aware of the existence of 
any other baUad on the auljject^ we presume that ber line of 
'pure bathos* is merely a corruption of one of the ensuing verses.] 



QUEEN JANE was in travail 
For six -weeks or mor€^ 
Till the women grew tired, 
And fain would give o'er> 
'O women i O women 1 
Goad wives if ye be, 
Go, send for King Henrie^ 
Aad bring him to me,' 

King Henrie was sent for, 
He came with aU speed. 
In a gownd of green velvet 
From heel to the head. 
'King Henrie! King Henrie! 
If kind Henrie yon be^ 
S^d for a Burgeon, 
And bring him to me.' 

The suigeon was sent for. 
He came with all speed, 
In a gownd of black velvet 
From heel t« the head. 
He gave her rich candle. 
But the death-sleep slept she- 
Then her right side ipas opened 
And the babe was set &ee. 

The babe it was christened, 
And put out and nursed, 
While the royal Queen Jane 
She lay cold in the duat. 



So black was the mourning, 
■ And white were the wands. 
Yellow, yellow the torches. 
They bore in their hands. 



THE TASDEBIMO TOUNa GENTLEWOMAN. 1 

The bella they were muffled. 

And mournful did play. 

While the royal Queen Jane 

She lay cold in the clay. 

Six knights sod six lords 

Bore her corpse through the groniitb ; 

Six dukea followed after, 

In hlack mourning gowndg. 

The flower of Old England 

WaB laid in cold clay. 

Whilst the royal Kiug Heurie 

Came weeping away. 



THE WAHDERINQ YOUNG GENTLEWOMAN; 

[^Thb foUowiog veition of this ancient EngUsb balkd has been 
collated with three coiaea. In gome editiona it is called Cattkiifa 
Qarland ; or, the Wandering Young OentlewomiBt. The stor; 
hw a close umilarity to that of Ciaderella, and ia snpposed to lie 
(rf oriental origin. Several veraons of it are current in Scandi- 
uavia, Germany, Italy, Poland, and Wales. For some acconnt of 
it see PUtorial Book of Balladt, a. 153, edited by Mr. J. S. 
Hoore.} 

PAST I. 

TOU fathers and mothers, and children alao. 
Draw near unto me, and soon you shall know 
The sense of my ditty, and I dare to say. 
The like's not been heard of this many a day. 
. The subject which to you I am to relate, 
It is of a young squire of vast estate; 
The first dear infant hk wife did him bear, 
It was a young daughter of beauty most rare. 
He said to his wife, ' Had this child been a boy, 
Twould have pleased me better, and increased my j oy, 
If the next be the same sort, I declare. 
Of what I'm poasessM it shtdl have no share.' 
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In twelve months' thne after, this woman, we hear. 
Had another daughter of beatitj' most clear; 
And when that he knew it was but a female, 
Into a bitter paaaion he presently fell. 
Saying ' Since this is of the same sort as the £rst. 
In my habitation she shall not be nursed; 
Pray let her be sent into the countrie, 
For where I am, truly, this child shall not be.' 
With tears his dear wife unto him did say, 
' Husband, be contented, Fll send ber away.' 
Then to the countrie with speed her did send, 
For to be brought up by one was her Mend. 
Although that her &ther he hated her so, 
He a good education on her did bestow ; 
And with a gold locket, and robes of the best. 
This slighted young damsel was commonly dressed. 
And when unto stature this damsel was grown, 
And found &om her father she had no love shown, 
She cried, ' Before I will lay under his frown, 
Tm resolved to travel the counby around.' 

PAST n. 
Bat now mark, good people, the cream of the jest. 
In what soj-t of manner this creature was dressed; 
With cat-skiDB she made her a robe, I declare. 
The which for her covering she daily did wear. 
Her own rich attire, and jewels beside. 
Then up in a bundle by her they were tied. 
And to seek her fortune she wandered sway; 
And when she had travelled a cold winter's day. 
In the evening-tide she came to a town. 
Where at a knight's door she sat herself down, 
For to rest herself who was tirSd sore; — 
This noble knight's lady then came to the door. 
This &ir creature seeing in such sort of dress. 
The lady unto her these words did express : 
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' Whence oftmest thou, girl,and what wouldst thou have ) 

She sttid, ' A night's rat m yoni stable I crave.' 

The lai^ said to her, ' Til grant thy desire. 

Come into the kitchen, and stand hf the fire.' 

Then she thankM the ladj', and vent in with haste; 

And there she waa gazed on irova highest to least. 

And, being well warmed, her hunger was great. 

They gave her a plate of good food for to eat. 

And then to an outhouBO this creature was led. 

Where with fresh straw she soon made her a bed. 

And when in the morning the daylight she saw, 

Her riches and jewels she hid in the stt«w; 

And, Wng very cold, she then did retire 

Into the kitchen, and stood by the fire. 

The oook said, ' My lady hath promised that thee 

Shall be as a scullion to wait upon me; 

What sa/st thou girl, art thou willing to bidel' 

' With all my heart truly,' to him she replied. 

To work at her needle she could very well. 

And for raising of paste few could her excel ; 

She being so handy, the cook's heart did win, 

And ^en she was called by the name of Catskin. 



A mile out of town ; and one evening-tide. 

To dance at this ball away be did ride. 

Catskin said to his mother, ' Pray, madam, let me 

Go after your son now, this ball for to sea* 

With that in a passion this lady she grew. 

And struck her with the ladle, and broke it in two. 

On being thus served she quick got away. 

And in her rich garments herself did array; 

And then to this ball she with speed did retire, 

Where she danced so bravely that all did admire. 
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The sport being done, the young sqnire did say, 

'Young Iftdy, ■where do you livel tell me, I pray.' 

Her answer was to him, 'Sir, that I will tell, — 

At the sign of the broken ladle I dwell' 

She being very nimble, got home first, 'tis said. 

And in her catakin robes she soon was arrayed; 

And LQto the kitchen again she did go. 

But where she had heen they did none of them know. 

Next night this young squire, to give him content, 

To dance at this ball again forth he went. 

She said, 'Pray let me go this ball f&r to view,' 

Then she struck with the skimmer, and broke it in two, 

Thea out of the doors she ran full of heaviness. 

And in her rich garments herself soon did dress; 

And to this ball ran away with all speed, 

Where to see her dancing all wondered indeed. 

The ball being ended, the young squire said, 

' Where is it you livel' She again answerM, 

' Sir, because you ask me, account I will give, 

At the sign of the broken skimmer 1 live.' 

Being dark vhen she left him, she homeward did hie. 

And in her catakin robes she was dressed presently, 

And into the kitchen amongst them she went, 

Bnt where she had been they were all innocent. 

When the squire came home, and found Catskin there. 

He was in amaze and began for to swear ; 

' For two nights at the bail has been a lady. 

The sweetest of beauties that ever I did see, 

' She was the best dancer iii all the whole place, 

And very mu^ likd our Catskin in the iace; 

Had she not b^en dressed in that costly degree, 

I should have swore it was Catekin'a body. 

Next night to the ball he did go oiice more, 

And she askM Ids mother to go as before, 

Who, having a basin of water in hand. 

She threw it at Catskin, as I understand. 
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Shaking her wet ears, out of doors she did nin, 
And dreesM henielf when this thing she had done. 
To the ball once more she th«i went her wap; 
To see her fine dancing they all gave her praise. 
And having <K)noluded, the youog sqnire said he, 
' From whence might you come, pray; lady, tell me f 
Her answer was, ' Sir, you shall soon know the same, 
From the sign of the basin of wat» I aaxae.' 
Then homeward she huiried, aa &8t as oould be ; 
This yoimg squire then was resolv^ to see 
Whereto ^e belonged, and, following Catekin, 
Into an old straw house he saw her oreep in. 
He said, ' O brave Catskin, I find it is thee, 
Who these three taights together has so oharmSd me ; 
Thou'rt the sweetest of creatures my eyes e'er beheld. 
With joy and content my heart now is filled. 
' Thou art our cook's scullion, but aa I have life, 
Grant me but thy love, and I'll make thee my wife. 
And thou shalt have maids for to be at thy (»11.' 
' Sir, that cannot be, Pve no portion at all.' 
'Thy beatfty'B a portion, my joy and my dear, 
I prize it &r better than thousands a year. 
And to have my friends' cotksent I have got a trick, 
ni go to my bed, and feign myself sick. 
' There no one ahall tend mA but thee I profess ; 
So one day or another in thy richest dress, 
Thou shalt be clad, and if my parents come nigh, 
ni tell them 'tis for thee that sick I do lie.' 

!pabt IV. 
Thus having consulted, this -couple parted. 
Next day this youAg squire he took to his bed ', 
And when his dear parentb this thing both perceived. 
For fear of his deat^ they weire right sorely grieved. 
To tend him they send for a nurse speedily, 
He said, ' None but Catskin my nurse now shall be.' 



His parents said, <No, eon.' He said, ' But she shall, 
Or else I'll have none for to nurse me at alL' 
HL; parents both wandered to hmr him say thus, 
That no one but Catakdn must behis nurse; 
80 then his dear parents their son to oontent^ 
Up into hia chamber poOT Catsbin they sent. 
Sweet cordials and other rich things wera prepared. 
Which between this young eonple were equally shared; 
And when all alone they in ea^ other's arms, 
Enjoyed one another in love's pleasant charms. 
And at length on a time poor Catskin, 'tis said, 
In her rich attire again was arrayed, 
Ajid when that his mother to the chamber drew near. 
Then much like a goddess did Catskin appear; 
'W^hich caused her to stare, and thus for to say, 
'What young lady is this, come tell me, I pray? 
He said, ' It is Catskin for whom sick I lie. 
And except I do have her with speed I shall die.' 
His mother then hastened to call up the knight. 
Who ran up to see this amazing great sight ; 
He said, ' t thb Catakin we held in such Bcomt 
I ne'er saw a £ner dame since I was bom.' 
1'he old knight he said to her, ' I prithee tell me, 
From whence thou didst come and of what family)' 
Then who were her parents she gave them to know, 
And what was the cause of her wandering so. 
The young squire he cried, ' If you will save my life, 
Pray grant this young creature she may be my wife.' 
His father replied, ' Thy life for to save, 
If you have agreed, my consent you may have.' 
Next day, with great triumph and joy as we hear, 
There were many coaches came far and near ; 
Then much like a goddess dressed in rich array, 
Catskin was married to the squire that day. 
For several days this wedding did last, 
Where was many a topping and gallant repast. 
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And for jof the bells rung out all over the town, 
And bottles of canary rolled merrily round. 
When Catakiu wu msrried, her iame ibr to raiae. 
Who saw her modest carriage they all gave her praise ; 
Thus her charming beauty Uie squire did win; 
And who lives so great now as he and Catskin. 

PART V. 

Now in the fifth part I'll endeavour to show, 

How things with her parents and aiater did go; 

Her mother and sbter of life are bereft, 

And now all alone the old squire is left. 

Who hearing his daughter was married so braVe, 

He said, ' In my noddle a fancy I have ; 

Dressed like a poor man now a journey Fll make, 

And see if she on me some pity will t^e.' 

Then dressed like a b^^jar he went to her gate. 

Where stood his daughter, who looked very great; 

He cried, 'Noble kdy, a poor man I be. 

And am now foroad tu crave charity.' 

With a blush she asked him from whence that he came; 

And with that he told her, and likewise his name. 

She cried ' I'm your daughter, whom you slighted so. 

Yet, nevertheless, to you kindness I'll show. 

'Through mercy the Lord hath provided for me; 

Pray, father, come in and sit down then,' said she. 

I'hen the best provisions the house could afford, 

For to make hun welcome was set on the board. 

She s^d, ' You are welcome, feed hearty, I pray, 

And, if you are willing, with me you shall stay, 

So long as you live.' Then he made this reply : 

' I only am come now thy love for to try. 

' Through mercy, my dear child, I'm rich and not poor, 

I have gold and silver enough now in store; 

And for this love which at thy hands I have found, 

For thy portion I'll give thee ten thousand pound.' 

" Google 



So m a few days after, as I understand. 
This man he went home, and sold off all hie land, 
Aad ten thousand pouiwis to his daughter did give. 
And now altogether in lore they do live. 



THE BRATB EARL BRAND AMD THE KIKQ OF 
ENGLAND'S DAUGHTER. 

(TBADmoiTAI,.) 

[Teis bilkd, wbich resemblea the Danish ballad of Sibolt, wtu 
tl^E^n down from tbe redtation of an ohl fiddler in Nortbnmher- 
Isod 1 in ODS vena there ii ui hialiH, oning to the tailnre of tho 
nxater'a memory. Tbe refnun should be repeated in every Terse.] 

ODID you ever hear of the brave Earl Brand, 
Key lillie, ho lillie lallie; 
He's courted the king's daughter o' &ir England, 

r the brave nights so early I 
She was scarcely fifteen years that tide. 
When aae boldly she came to his bed-sida 
' O, Earl firand, how &iii wad I dee 
A pack of houndB let loose on the lea.' 
' 0, lady {^, I luive no steed but one. 
But thou shalt lide and I will nm.' 
' 0, Earl Brand, but my father has two, 
And thou shalt have the best of tho'.' 
Now they have ridden o'er moss and moor, 
And they haw met neither rich nor poor ; 
Till at last they met with old Carl Hood, 
He's aye for ill, and never for good. 
' Now Earl Brand, an ye love me. 
Slay this old Oarl and gar him dee.' 
' 0, lady fair, but that would be sair. 
To slay an auld Carl that wears grey hair. 
' Hy own lady fair, HI not do that, 

111 pay him his fee ' 

' O, where have ye ridden this lee lang day. 
And where have ye stown this feir lady awavl' 



' awavr 
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* I bare not ridden tbU lee laag day, 
Kor yet have I Btown this lady away ; 
. ' For she is, I trow, my siok sinter, 
■Wiom I liftve been bringing fra' Winchester.' 
' If she's been siok, and. nigh to dead, 
What makes her wearrthe ribbon so redt 
' If she's been siok, and like to die. 
What makes her wear the gold sae highf 
When came the- Carl to the lady's yett, 
He rudely, mdely rapped thereat. 
' Now where is the lady of this halll' 
' She's out with her maids « playing at the ball.' 
' Ha, ha, ha ! ye are all mista'en, 
ITe may count your maidens owre again. 
' I met her &r beyond tbe lea 
With the young Earl Br&nd his leman to be.' 
Her fiither of his beet men armed fifteen, 
And they're ridden after them bidene. 
Xbe lady looked owre her left shoulder then. 
Says, '0 Earl Brand we are both of us ta'ea' 
' If they oome on me one by one, 
You may stand by till the fights be done ; 
' But if they come on me one and all, 
You may staKd by and i^ me fiJt' 
Th^ came upon him one by one, 
Till fourteen battles he has won ; 
And fourteen men be baa them slain, 
Each after each upOn the plain. 
But the fifteenth man behind stole round. 
And dealt him a deep and a deadly wound. 
Though he wto wounded to the deid, 
He set his lady on her steed 
They rode till they came to the river Dounc^ 
And there they lighted to wash his wound. 



' O, Earl Brand, I see j9ta heart's blood 1' 

' It's Qothiug but the gWt and my seariet hood.' 

They rode till they came to hia mother'a yett, 

So faint and feebly he rapped Uiereat 

' O, my son's Blain, be ia filing to awoon, 

And it's all for the sake of an T'lngligti loon.* 

' O, say not so, my dearest mother, 

But marry her to my youngest brothw' — 

' To a maiden true bell give his hand, 

Hey lillie, bo lillie lallie. 
To the king's daughter o' fidr England, 
To a prize that was ttob by a slain brother's brand, 

I'the brave nights so early 1' 



THE JOVIAL HUNTEB OF BEOMSGBOVB; 



[Tki Mowing ballad haa long been popnlar in Worceitenhire 
ftud some of the adjtoning; countim. It wu printed for Om fint 
time by Mr. Allies of Worcester, nndec the title c^ Tie 
Jovial Hunter of Brom^/roee ; bnt amongst the peaeantr^ of tbat 
oomitj, and the adjoining connty of Warwick, it btt» alwi^ been 
aOkd The Old Mom and hU TAree &»w— the name given to a 
fragment of the ballad still need aa a nuraeiy song in the narUk 
of England, the choroi of which slightly variea from that of tiie 
ballad. See poet, p. 35a The Utie c^ Tke Old Mm and Jut 
ZAree iSdim is derived from the uaage of calling a ballad after the 
first line — a practice tbat has descended to the present day. In 
Shakapeare's comedy of J3 Tou lAke It there appears to be an 
allnoon to thia ballad. Le Bean eaja, — 

There comei aa eld man ud bis three Bans, 
to wMch Celia replies, 

I could malcb Chli begtoiiliii with an old tale.— I. >. 
Whetiier Tie Jovial Svnier belongs to either Worceatenhiie 
or Warwickahire is rather qnestionable. The probability is that 
tt is a north country ballad connected with the iamily of Bolton, of 
Bolton, in Wensleydale. Atomli,sBidl«bethataf Sir Ry alas Bolton, 
theJooial 2iiii^,isstiown inBromsgTore church, Wt^cestuvhire; 
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but tlure is no eridence bqpond tradition to oonneot it with the 
namoordeedsof uiy 'Bolton,-' indeed it ia well knonn that the 
tomb bdong< to > femil; of another name. In the foltowing 
venioii are pnaerT«d ■ome of the pacnIiuitiM of the 'Wtmsfter- 
■Ure dialect.] 

/~\LD Sir Kobeti Bolton had three Bona, 
^ Wind well thy horn, good hunter; 
And one of them was Sir Byalaa, 

For he was & jovial hunter. 
He ranged all round down by tlie wood side, 

Wind well thy horn, good hunter, 
Till in a tree-top a gay lady he spied, 

For he was a jovial hunter. 
' Oh, what dost thee mean, &ir lady,' said h^ 

Wind well thy horn, good hnnter j [gored, 

'Thewildboar's killed my lord, and has thirty men 

And thon beeat a jovial hunter.' 
' Oh, what shall I do this wild boar for to aee f 

Wind w^ thy horn, good hnnter; 
' Oh, thee blow a blast and hell oome unto thee, 

As thou beest a jovial hunter.' 
Then he blowed a blast, foil north, east, west, and 

Wind irell thy horn, good htintcr ; [south. 

And the wild boar then lieard him full in his den, 

As be was a jovial hunter. 
Then he made the best of his speed onto him , 

Wind well thy horn, good hunter; [gore],* 

[Swift flew the boar, with his tusks smeared with 

To Sir fiyalas, the jovial hunter. 
Then the wild boar, being so stout and so strong, 

Wind well thy horn, good hnnter; 
^nirashed down the trees as he ramped him alcmg, 

To ^ Ryalas, the joviai hnnter. 
<0h, wliat dost thee want of mef wild boar, said be,'t' 

Wind well thy bom, good hatiter ; 



' OL, I think in my heart I con do enough for thee. 
For I am the jovial hunter,' 

Then they fought four hours in a long summer day, 

Wind well Uiy horn, good hunter ; 
Till the wild boar fain would have got him avay 

From Sir Ryalas, the jovial hunter. 
Then Sir Byalaa drawed his broad sword with might,^ 

Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 
And he fairly cut the buir's head off quite. 

For he was a jovial hunter. 

Then out of the woot^ the wild wonian $ew, 

Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 
' Oh, my pretty spotted pig thou hast slew. 

For thou beest a jo.vial hunter. 

' There are three things, I demand them of thee,' 

Wind well thy horn, good hunter j 
'. It's thy horn, and thy hound, and thy gay lady, 

Ab thou beest a jovial hunter.' 
' If these three things thou doat ask of me,' 

Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 
' It's juat as my aword and thy neck can agree. 

For I am a jovial hunter.' 

Then into his long locks the wild woman flew. 

Wind well thy horn, good hunter; 
Till she thought in her heart to tear him through. 

Though he was a jovial hunter. 

Then Sir Ryalas drawed his hroad swQrd again. 

Wind well thy horn, good hunter, 
And he iairly split her head into twain, 

For he was a jovial hunter. 

In Bromsgrove church, the knight he doth lie, 

Wind well thy horn, good hunter; 
And the wild boar's head b pictured thereby, 

Sir Ryala«, the jpyial hunter. 

>. Cooxic 



LADY ALICE. 

[TaiB old btJUd ie r«^larly published by tbe stall prinban. The 
termination resembles that of Lord Loeel and otho' ballads. See 
Early BaUadt, Aon. Ed. p. 134. An imperfect tra^tjonol copy 
was printed in Notei and QiieiwJ 

T ADT ALICE ■waa sitting in her bower win4o'''i 
J-' At nuidnight meading her quoif ; 
And there she saw as fine a corpse 

As ever she s&w in her life. 
' What bear ye, what bear ye, ye aix men tall t 

What hear ye on your shoulders 1* 
' We bear, the corpse of Giles Collins, 

A" old and true loyer of yours.' 
' 0, lay him down gently, ye six men tall. 

All an the grass so green, 
And to-morrow, when the sun goes down. 

Lady Alice a corpse shall be seen. 
' And bury me in Saint Mary's Church, 

All for iny love so tme ; 
And make me a garland of marjoram, 

And of lemon thyme, and rue.' 
Giles Collins was buried all in the ea^t, 

I^dy Alice all in the west ; 
And the roses that grew on Giles Collins's grwe. 

They reached Lady Alice's breast 
The priest of the parish he chancSd to pass. 

And he severed those roses in twain. 
Sure never were seen such true lovers before. 

Nor. e'er will there be again. 



THE FELON SEWE OF ROKEBT AJSB THE 
FREERES OV RICHMOIH). 
[^Tkis Tery< cnrionB ballad, or, more properly, metrical roinaoce, 
vaa origina]1]( publiehed by tbe late Doctor Whitoker in his 
Mittory of Craven, from on sjident IfS., wbioii was mppoeed to 
be imiqne. Whitaker's veruon vaa tronaferred to Evana'« Old 
' Cocsic 



BalUtdt, the editor (rf which work introdiKed ttaaa jndicions 
co^jectoial emendationB. Id refereoce to tiiia repaUication, Dr. 
Whitaker inurted the fbUowing note in Hm tecond eiUtioii of tu« 
mttory:— 

Thli Ule, itltJi my MS., wm known of old to > few tUnllia onlj-, 
■nd by them held ao pnciona. thmt It WM ncTcr Intnuted to the 
memorr of the ton till Ibc fttber wu on hli death-bed. But times 
ue Kltered, for rince the fint edition of this work, m eeitaln bookeeller 
[the Imta Ur. Erane} luu i»lnied It Terbmtlm, wltb little Mknowledg- 
ment to the flnt editor. He might h»e recolleotcd thet TV Felon 
Beat bad been already reclaimed prepfrty vtittd. However, ae he Is 
KD Ingenloiji ujd deaerying man, this hint Mholl lufllce.' — SiatorT/ <ff 
Ob«s, aMond editkiB, lAodon. iSii. 

Whm Kt Walter Scott pnblkhed hii poem of Sokthy, Doctor 
Wbitaker diaoorered that Tie Rla» Sem wu not of snch 
■eueeding rarity' sa be had been led to wippoM; fbr he was 
th^ made acqnsinted with the &ct that anothcc HS. of the 
'unique' ballad wm preeerved in the arcbtvea of tbe Rokeby 
&milj. Ibig ver^on waa pn^Bbed b; Scott, who OOniidered it 
inperioT to that printed b; Wliitaker ; asd it moat nndanfatedl; 
be admitted to be more ctnnplet^ and, in general, mora correct. 
It haa also the ndvontDge of being Bathenticated bj the tisditioni 
of an anedent fcmilj; while of Dr. Whitaker'a vereion we know 
noHiing more than that it was 'printed fVom a MS. in bis poa- 
aeaaion.' The reading* of the Bokelf MS„ however, are not 
always to be preferred; and in srder to produce aa ftiU and accu- 
ntto a version as the materials woold yield, the following teit has 
been fbnnded npon a carefnl collation of both HSS. A few alte- 
nttjoni have been adopted, bnt only when the neceed^ fbr them 
appeared to be KQf-erideoti and tbe ortbographj has been 
rendered tolerably ntiiJbnD, fbr tiiere is no good reason why we 
shonld have 'tevte,' 'echo,' and'inke,' in some places, and the 
more modem fbnxa of 'sow,' 'she,' and 'such,' in others. If the 
HSS. were correctly transcribed, wblcb we have no ground fbr 
doubting, they most botli be refemd to a much later period than 
the era when tbe author flonrished. Tbe language of Hie poem 
is that of Craven, in TorlishiTe; and, altbongb the compoaitioa is 
acknowledged on all hands to he one of the reign of Hemy VII., 
the pTorincialisiiu of that most interesting momitain lUstrict have 
been so ^ttle afitact«d by the ^read of education, that the Fetoa 
SetDB is at the present day perfectly comprebennble to any 
Cravm peasant, and to sncb a reader neitber note nor glossary is 
necessary. Dr. Whitoker's eifdanations are, therefbre, fbw and 
brief, for be was thoroaghly acqulunted with tbe language and the 
districL Scott^ on the control^, who knew nothiqit of tb« 
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dialect, and canfonnded ita pute Saion with liia Lowland Scotch, 
gives nnmeroas notes, which only ^splay hia wimt of the reqoiute 
local knowledge, and are, coiuequently, calcalated to miglead. 

The Hlon Sane belongH to tlie aame class of compOBitiong as 
die Siading of lie Sore, reprinted by Weber, and the Tovr- 
namentof Tottenham, in Perey'e Meliquet. Scott eays that 'the 
comic romance was a sort of parody upon the nsnal enbject* of 
minstiel poetry.' This idea may be extended, for the old temic 
romancea were in many instances not merely ' aorta of parodies/ 
but real parodies on compoations which were popular in their day, 
altboi^h they have not descended to ua. We certainly remember 
to have met with an old chivalric romance, in which the leading 
incidents were umilar to those of the FeUm Seae. 

It may be obeerred, also, in reference to this poem, that 
the design is twofold, the ridicule being equally ^med at the 
minstrels and the clergy. The author was in all probability a 
follower of Wickliffe. There are many aly satirical alluaiona to 
the Bomigh Mth and practices, in which no orthodox Catliolic 
wonld have ventured to indulge. 

Ralph Kokeby, who gave the sow to the Frandscan Friaw of 
Richmond, is believed to have been the Ralph who lived in the 
reign of Henry VII. Tm^tion represents the Bnron as baving 
be^ ' a fellow of infinite jest,' and the very man to bestow so 
valoable a gift on the convent! The Mistress Bokeby of tbe 
ballad vras, according to the pedigree of the family, a danghter 
and h^ress of Danby, of Yafforth. Friar Theobald cannot be 
traced, and therefore we may suppose that the monk bad aome 
other name; tbe minstrel aathor, albeit a Wiokliffite, not thinking 
it quite prudent, perh^a, to introduce a priest in proprid perion^. 
The story is told with apiiit, and the verse is graceM and Sowing.] 

FITTB THE FIRSTB. 

YE men that will of aunters wynne, 
That Ittte vithin this lande hath bin. 
Of on I will yow telle ; 
And of a sewe that was sea Strang, 
Alas! that ever scho lived sea lang, 
For fell folk did scho wele.* 

* Scott has strangely mlsanderstood this Itne, which he inlerprels — 

' HsUf people did she biU.- 

'Fell' Is to knock down, and the meaning is that she could ' well' 



Scho was mare than other three, 
The grizeliest boast that ere mote bee, 

Het hede -was greate and graye; 
Scho -was bred in Rokebye woode, 
Ther waa.- few that thither yoi>de,* 

But cam belive awaye. 
Her walko was endlong Greta syde. 
Was no bame that oolde her byde. 

That waa fra heven or helle ;+ 
Ke never man that had that myght. 
That ever durat com in her eyght, 

Her force it was sea felle. 
EapheJ of Kokebye, with full gode wyll. 
The freers of Richmonde gav her tyll, 

Full wele to gar thayine fare; 
Freer Myddeltone by name, 
Hee was sent to fetch her bame, 

Yt rewed him ayne full sare. 
Wyth hym tooke hee wyght men two, 
Peter of Dale was on of tho, 

Tother was Bryan of Beare;^ 
Thatte wele durst strike wyth swerde and knife, 
And fyght full maclie for theyr l3ffe, 

What tyme as musters were.|| 
These three men wended at theyr wyll, 
This wiekede aewe gwhyl they cam tyll. 



I ThemeaniDg appMrstobe that do ' wiseman' orwIiard.iioinBtter 
from whenee hl» maglo was derived, dnrst faie her. Craven ban 
»lw»ja been famed for its wizards, or wisemen, »ad several of such 
imposWrj maj be found there at the present day. 

t Scott's MS. reads Bslph, but Raphe ii the anoLent fhrm. 

i Scott reads -hrim Mbeare,'whieh he interprets • flerce »« a bear,' 
Whitaksr'a rendering Is correct. Bear* la a small bamlet on tbe Bay 
of Horeeambe, no great distance, as the cron flies, from the toooK of 
the poem. There Is also a Bear-park in the count]' of Durham, of 
vhlch place Bryan might be an inhabitant. Utmm Ivjnaa, &c. 

I Thatis, they weregood soldierswben tbe fnujters were — when the 
regiments wen called up. 
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Liggaud tmder a tree; 
Kugg'd ajid rustic was her here, 
8cho raae up wyth a felon fere," 

To fyght agen the three. 
Grizely was scho for to meete, 
Soho rave the earthe up wyth her feete. 

The barke cam fra' the tree : 
When Freer Myddeltone her Baugh, 
Wete yow wele hee list not laugh. 

Full eamestful luik'd hee. 
These men of auncestorsf were so wight, 
They botmd them bauldly for to fyght, 

And Btrake at her full sare ; 
Until a kilne they garred her flee, 
Wolde God sende thayme the viotorye. 

They wolde aske hym na maire. 

The sewe was in the kilnc hoile doone, 
And they wer on the bawke aboone, 

For hurting of theyr feete; 
They wer sea sautedj wyth this sewe. 
That 'mang thayme was a stalwarth stewe. 

The kilne began to reeke I 

Durst noe man nighe her wyth hia haade, 
But put a rape downe wyth a wande, 

And heltered her ful meete ; 
They hauled her furth agen her wyU, 
Qunyl they cam until a hille, 

A little fra the streete.§ 

And ther echo made thayme sike a fi:ay. 
As, had they lived until Domesday, 

• Fierce look, 

t Descended from an ancient race timed for fightlrR. 

t Awuilted. Ther "e"^ although out of danger, leniHed by the 

laFkaof the «nT. and Ihelrfeai was shared hy the kiln, wbicli began 

emoke I 

i Watling Blreet, the Bomui waf from Catterick to Bowes. 



They colde yt nere foi^tte : 
- Bcho brayded upon every ayde, 
And ranne on tbayme gapyng liil wyde) 

For nathing wolde scho lette. 
Scho gaf ^ke bard brajdes at the bande 
That Peter of Dale had in his hande, 

Hee myght not holde hys feete ; 
Bcho cbasM thayme sea to and fro, 
The wight men never wer eea woe, 

Tber mesure was not met& 
Scho bound ber boldly to abide. 
To Peter of Dale 9cbo cam aside, 

Wyth mony a hideous yelle; 
Scho gaped sea wide and cryed sea hee. 
The freer sayd, 'I conjure thee. 

Thou art a fieud of helle I 
' Thou art corned hider for sum trayne, 
I conjure thee to go agayne, 

Wher thou was wont to dwell.' 
He sainM hym wyth crosse and creede, 
Tooke furth a booke, began to reade, 

In S" Johan hya gospell. 
The sewe scho wolde not Latyue heare, 
But rudely rushSd at the freer, 

That blynkSd all his blee;* 
And when scho wolde have takken holde. 
The freer leapt as I, H. 8. wolde.t 

And bealed hym wyth a tree. 
Scho was brim aa anie beare, 
Por all their meete to laboure there. 



■ Lmt bl! colour. 

t Scott, not nnderetBndlng (hit expre!>aion, hu Inierted ' Jenu' ibr 

the iultiala ' I. H. d..' and bo liaa giren a profaae InterpretatlDD to 

the paBe«((e. By ■ flgore of speech the friar is called m I. H. S., 
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To thayme yt 'waa noe boote ; 
On tree and bushe tliat hy her stode, 
Soho TengM her as echo wer woode, 

And rave thayme up by roote. 
Hee sajd, ' Alaa that I wer freer, 
I shal bee hu^ed aaunder here. 

Hard is my deatinie I 
Wiste my brederen, in this honre, 
That I was Bet in sike a Btoure, 

They wolde pray for mee !' 
This wicked beaste thatte wronght the wo^ 
Tooke that rape from the other two, 

And than they fledd all three; 
They fledd away by Watling streete, 
They had no succour but their feete, 

Yt was the maire pittye. 
The fielde it was both loste and wonne, 
The sewe wente hame, and thatto ful soone, 

To Morton-on-the-Greene. 
When Eaphe of Rokeby saw the rape, 
He wist that there liad bin debate, 

Whereat the sewe had beene. 
He bade thayme stand out of her waye, 
For Bcho had had a sudden fiuye, — 

' I saw never sewe sea keene. 
Some new thingis shall wee heare. 
Of her and Myddeltone the freer. 

Some battel hath ther beene.' 
But all that serrSd him for nought, — 
Had they not better succour sought,* 

They wer serffed therfore loe. 
Then Mistress Kokebye came anon. 
And for her brought echo meete ful soone, 

The sewe cam her nntoe. 



Scho gar her meete upon the flower; 
[Scho made a bed beneath a bower, 

With moss and broom besprent; 
The aewe was gentle as mote be, 
Ne rage ne ire flashed ira her e'e, 

Scho seemed wele content] 

FTITE THE BECONDE. 

When Freer Myddeltone com home, 
Hys bredera war ful faine ilchon^ 

And thanked God for hys lyfe ; 
He told thayme all anto the ends, 
How hee had foughten wyth a fiende. 

And lived thro' mickle stryfe. 
' Wee gav her battel half a daye. 
And was faiae to flee awaye 

For saving of oure lyfe; 
And Peter Dale wolde never blin. 
But ran as faste as he colde rinn. 

Till he cam till hys wyfe.' 

The Warden sayde, ' I am ful woe 
That yow sholde bee torment aoe. 

But wee had wyth yow beene ! 
Had wee bene ther, yowr breders alle. 
Wee wolde hav garred the warlo* falle. 

That wrought yow all tbya teene.' 
Freer Myddeltone, he sayde soon, ' Naye, 
In &ythe ye wolde hav ren awaye. 

When moste misstirre had bin ; 
Te all can speke safte wordes at home, 
The fiend wolde ding yow doone ilk on. 

An yt bee als I wene, 
Hee Inik'd sea grizely al that nyght' 
The Warden sayde, ' Yon man wol fyght 

• WBiiaekOTiriEud. 
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If ye Baye ought but gode, 
Yon gueat* hath giievSd hym sea sore ; 
Holde your tongues, and speake ne more, 

Hee Inika ala hee -war woode.' 
The ■Warden wi^Mt on the morne, 
Two boldest men that ever wer borne, 

I weyne, or ere shall bee ; 
Tofie was Gilbert Griffin aonne, 
Ful micble worship hadde hee wonne. 

Both by land and sea. 
Tother a bastard sonne of Spaine, 
Mony a Sarazin hadde hee ^aine j 

Hys dint hadde garred thayme dye. 
Theb men the battel undertoke 
Agen the sewe, as sajthe the boke, 

A"d sealed aecuritye, 
That they shold boldly bide and fyghte, 
And scomfit her in maine andniyghte, 

Or therfor sholde they dya 
The Warden sealed toe thayme againe, 
And sayde, ' If ye in fielde be slaine, 

This condition make I : 
' Wee shall for yow praye, syng, and reade. 
Until Domeadaye wyth hewtye speede, 

With al our progenie.' 
Then the lettres wer wele made. 
The bondes wer bounde wyth seales brade, 

As deeds of arms sholde bee. 
Theise men-at-arms thatte wer sea wight. 
And wjth theire armour burnished biyght. 

They went the sewe' toe see. 
Scho made at thayme sike a roare, 
That for her they fear it sore. 

And almaiste bounde to flee. 

• It Is probable that bj gaat ia meant an illiuloii to the apectn 
dog of Votluhire [tbe SargaaCi. to which the low U compared, 
t Hired. 



Soho cam rumiyiig thayme agayne, 
And saw the bastarda aonne of Spaine, 

Hee brayded owt hys brande ; 
Ful spiteooslie at ber bee Btrake, 
Yet for tbe fence that he colde mak^ 

Scbo strake it fro bys hande, 
And rare asander half hys sheelde. 
And bare bym backwerde in the fielde, 

Hee mought not her gaiostande. 

Scho wolde hav riveu hys privich geare. 
But Gilbert wyth hya swerde of warre, 

Hee strake at her ful Strang. 
In her shouther hee held the swerde ; 
Than was Gilbert sore afearde. 

When the blade brak in twang. 

And whan in hande bee had her ta'en, 
Scho toke hym by the ahouthet bane, 

And held her hold fill hste ; 
Scho strave sea stifflie in thatte etonre, 
Scho byt thro' ale hys rich annoure, 

Till bloud cam owt at laste. 

Than Gilbert grieved was sea sare, 
That hee rave off the hyde of haire; 

The flesh cam fra the bane, 
And wyth foroe hee held her ther. 
And wanne her worthilie in warr^ 

A"d band her hym alane ; 

And lifle her on a horse sea hee, 

Into two panjers made of a tree. 

And toe Richmond anon. 
When they sawe the felon come. 
They sange merrilye Te Deum ! 

The ireers evrich one. 

They thankyd God and Saynte Frauncic^ 
That they had wonne the beaste of pria, 
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And nere a maji was sleyne : 
There never didde man more manlye. 
The Knygbt Marone, or Sir Guye, 

Nor Loaia of Lothraine. 
If jow wyl any more of thya, 
rthe iiyarie at Richmond* written yt i^ 

In parchment gude and fyne, 
How Freer Myddeltone sea hende, 
Att Greta Bridge conjured a fiende. 

In lykeneSB of a awyne. 
Tt ifl wel knowen toe manie a man. 
That Freer Theobald was warden than, 

And thya fel in hys tyme. 
And Chryst thayme bles both ferre and nere, 
Al that for solas this doe here, 

And hym that made the ryme. 
Kaphe of Rokeby wid ful gode wyl. 
The freera of Richmond gav her tyll, 

This sewe toe mende ther fare ; 
Freer Myddeltone by name. 
He wold bring the felon haine, 

That rewed hym sine ful Bare. 
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ARTHUR O'BRADLEY'S WEDDING. 

[ly the ballad called Robin Hood, hit BiHi, Breeding, Valour 
and Marriage, occurs the followiug line : — 

And Bom« einging Arthur-a-Bradler. 
Aiitiqniiriea are by no means agreed m to what u the myog of 
Arthw-a-BraeUey, there alluded to, JW it 90 happens that there 
ate no lesa than three different songa about this same Arthur-a- 
Bradley. Ktson gives one of them in his Robin Hood, com- 
menc^g tiins :— 

See you not i^erce tbe ^per. 
He toolt it Irom a black-letter copy in ■ private collection, com- 
pared with, and serj much corrected by, a copy contained in Ait 
Antidote agairut Melancholy, made up in piUe compounded of 
aiity Ballade, joeial Songe, and meny CatiAea, i66l. lUtson 
quotes another, and apparently much more modern song on the 
same subject, and to tbe some tone, beginning, — 

All in the meny month of Ha;. 
It is a miserable composition, as may be seen by referring to a 
copy preserved in the third volume of the Roxburgh Ballads. 
There is another song, tbe one given by ns, which appears to be 
as anrieat as any of those of which Arthur O'Bradley is the hero, 
and from its sulject b^ng a wedding, as also from its being 
the only Arthur O'Bradley song that we have been enabled to 
trace in broadside and chap-books of the last century, we are in- 
duced to believe that it may be the song mentioned in the old 
hallad, which ia supposed to have been written in tbe reign of 
Charles I. An obscure mu^c publisher, who about thirty years 
ago resided in the Metropolis, brought out an edition of Arihnr 
O'Bradley'e Wedding, with the prefii ' Written by Mr. Taylor.* 
This Mr. Taylor was, however, only a bw comedian of tbe day, 
and the ascribed authorship was a mere trick on the publisher's 
part to increase tbe sale of the song. We are not able to ^ve 
any accomit of tbe hero, but from his b^g alluded to by so 
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many of our old writera, he was, perhaps, not altogether a 
fictiHoDB penonage. Ben Jonson names Um in one of his plays, 
and he ii atao mentioned in Dekker'a Sonett Whore. Of one of 
tbe tones mentioned in the song, viz.. Hence, Melancholy ! we 
can give no account ; the other. Mad Moll, may be found in Play- 
ford's DaBcing-Maiier, i6q8: it is the same tune as the one 
known by the names of Yelloie StoeMngt and the I^^n Queen, 
the latter title seeming to connect it with Queen Elizabeth, be tbe 
name of Mad Moll does with the history of Mary, who was sub- 
ject to mental aberration. The words of Mad Moll are not 
kuowii to eiist, but probably conglatM of aome fulsome pan^yric 
on the vii^in queen, at the eipense of her unpopular sister. From 
the mention <:X Hence, Melancholy, aa^Mad Moll, it i« presumed 
that thej were both popular favourites when Arlhiu- (fBradle^* 
Wedding was writteti. A good deal of vulgar grosenesa has been 
at different times introdoced into this song, which seems in this 
respect to be as elastic as the French chanson. Cadet Boueelle, 
which is alwaya being altered, and of which there are no two 
copies alike. The tone of Arthur CBradley is given bj Mr. 
Chq>peU in his Popular Jlftuic] 

COME, neighboura, and listen awhile, 
If ever you wished to smile. 

Or hear a true story of old. 

Attend to what I now unfold ! 

'Tis of a lad whose fame did reeound 

Through every Tillage and town around. 

For fun, for fi'olic, and for whim, 

None ever was to equal him, 

And his name was Arthur O'Bradley ! 

O ! rare Arthur O'Bradlev ! wonderful Arthur 
Sweet Arthur O'Bradley, 0! [O'Bradley! 

Now, Arthur being stout and bold, 
And near upon thirty years old, 
He needs a wooing would go. 
To get him a helpmate, you know. 
So, gaining young Dolly's consent, 
Next to be married they went; 
And to make himself noble appear, 
He mounted the old padded mare; 

L.an:« C.Google 



He chose her because ehe 'was blood. 

Anil the prime of bis old daddy's stud. 

She 'was wind-galled, spavined, and blind, 

And hfid lost a near leg behind; 

She was cropped, and docked, and fired. 

And seldom, if ever, was tired, 

She bad such an abundance of bone; 

So he called her his high-bred roan, 

A credit to Arthur O'Bradley! 

! rare Arthur O'Bradley ! wonderful Arthur 
Sweet Arthur O'Bradley, 0! [O'Bradley! 

Then he packed up his drudgery hose. 

And put on his holiday clothes; 

His coat was of scarlet so fine. 

Full trimmed with buttons behind; 

Two sleeres it had it is true. 

One yellow, the other was blue, 

And the cuHs and the capes were of green, 

And the longest that ever were seen ; 

His hat, though greasy and tore, 

Cocked up with a feaUier before. 

And under his chin it was tied. 

With a strip from an old cow's hide; 

His breeches three times had been turned. 

And two holes through the left side were burned ; 

Two boots he had, but not kin, 

One leather, the other was tin ; 

And for stirrups he had two patten rings. 

Tied &st to the girth with two strings j 

Yet he wanted a good saddle cloth. 

Which long had been eat by the moth, 

Twas a sad misfortune, you'll say, 

But still he looked gallant and gay, 

And his name it was Arthur O'Bradley 1 

! rare Arthur O'Bradley 1 wonderfnl Arthur 
Sweet Arthur O'Bradley, 01 [O'Bradley! 
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Thus accoutred, away lie did ride. 
While Dolly she walked by his side ; 
Till coining up to the church door. 
In the midat of five thousand or more, 
Then from the old mare he did alight, 
Which put the clerk in a fright j 
And the parson ao fumbled and shook, 
That presently down dropped hia book. 
Then Arthur began for to sing, 
And made the whole church to ring; 
Crying, ' Dolly, ray dear, come hither, 
And let ua be tacked together ; 
For the honour of Arthur O'Bradley !' 

O! rare Arthur O'Bradley! wonderful Arthur 
Sweet Arthur O'Bradley, O! [O'Bradley I 

Then the vicar discharged hia duty. 
Without either reward or fee. 
Declaring no money he'd have; 
And poor Arthur he'd none to give : 
So, to raake him a little amends, 
He invited him home with his friends, 
To have a sweet kiss at the bride, 
And eat a good dinner beside. 
The dishes, though few, were good. 
And the sweetest of animal food ; 
First, a roast guinea-pig and a bantam, 
A sheep's head stewed in a lanthom,* 
Two calvea' feet, and a bull's trotter, 
The fore and hind leg of an otter. 
With craw-fiah, cocklea, and craba, 
Lump-fish, limpets, and daba. 
Red herrings and sprats, by dozens. 
To feast all their uncles and cousins ; 

• ThlsippeafstohsrebeemointMTfnBin tbeKignofChirkjlI, 
It occnn in aereral of the novels, lest-boaka, and latlrei of tbe tia«, 
and wu iHObably aa immBUiiiig » aucli vulgul&ma are in geneisL 
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Who seemed well pleased with their treat, 

And heartily they^ did all eat. 

For the honour of Arthur O'Bradley ! 

0! rare Arthur O'Bradley! wonderful Arthur 
Sweet Arthur O'Bradley, 0! [O'Bradley! 

Now, the guests being well satisfied, 

The fragments were laid on one side. 

When Arthur, to make their hearts merry. 

Brought ale, and parkin,* and perry; 

When Timothy Twig stept in, 

With his pipe, and a pipkin of gin. 

A lad that was pleasant and jolly, 

A nd scorned to meet melancholy ; 

He would chant and pipe so well, 

No youth could him excel. 

I^otPan the god of the swains, 

Cnuld ever produce such strains ; 

But Arthur, being first in the throng, 

He swore he would sing the first song, 

And one that was pleasant and jolly : 

And that should be ' Hence, Melancholy!" 

' Now give me a dance,' quoth Doll, 

' Come, Jeflfery, play up iJad Moll, 

'Tis time to be merry and frisky, — 

But first I must have some more whiskey.' 

' Oh ! you're right,' says Arthur, ' my love ! 

My daffy-down-dilly ! my dove ! 

My everything! my wife! 

T ne'er was so pleased in my life. 

Since my name it was Arthur O'Bradley !' 

O! rare Arthur O'Bradley ! wonderful Arthur 
Sweet Arthur O'Bradley, 0! [O'Bradley! 

Then the piper he screwed up his bags. 
And the girls began shaking their rags ; 
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First np jumped old Mother CreTe, 

Two atockings, and never a, shoe. 

Her uoso was crookM and long, 

Which she coidd easily reach with her tongue; 

And a hump ou her back she did not lack, 

But you should take no notice of that; 

And her mouth stood all awry, 

And she never was heard to Ue, 

For she had been dumb from her birth; 

So she nodded consent to the mirth, 

For honour of Arthur O'Bradley, 

O! rare Arthur O'Bradley! vouderful Arthur 
Sweet Arthur O'Bradley, O ! [O'Bradley! 

Then the parson led off at the top, 

Some danced, while others did hop; 

While some ran foul of the wall. 

And others down backwards did fall. 

There was lead up and down, figure in, 

Four hands across, then back again. 

So in dancing they spent the whole night. 

Till bright Phcebus appeared in their sight; 

When each had a kiss of the bride. 

And hopped home to his own fire-side : 

Well pleased was Arthur O'Bradley ! 

O! rare Arthur O'Bradley! wonderful Arthur 
Sweet Arthur O'Bradley, O ! [O'Bradley ! 



THE PAINFUL PLOUGH. 

[TaiH is one of our oldest a^culturol ditties, and malntaiiu i(a 
popularitj to tlie present bour. It ia called for at merrj-makings 
and feasts iu ever; part of the couutr;. The tune ia in the minor 
key, and of a pleasing cbanictec.] 

'/^OME, allyoujollyploughmen, of courage stout and 

^ bold, 
That labour all the winter in stormy winds, and cold; 
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To clothe the fields with plenty, yonr farm-yards to re- 
new, [plough !' 
To crown them with oontontment, heboid the painful 
' Hold ! ploughman,' said the gardener, ' don't count 

your trade with ours, 
Walk through the gardeu, and view the early flowers; 
Alao the curious border and pleasant walks go view, — 
There's none such peace and plenty performed by the 

plough !' 
'Hold! gardener,' said the ploughman, 'my calling don't 
Each man for hia living upon his trade relies ; [despise. 
Were it not for the ploughman, both rich and poor 

would rue, 
For we are all dependent upon the painful plough. 
'Adam in the garden was seot to keep it right, 
But the length of time be stayed there, I believe it was 

one night; 
Yet of his own labour, I call it not hia due, 
Soon he lost his garden, and went to hold the plough, 
'ForAdamwasaploughmanwhen ploughing first begun, 
Tbe next that did succeed him was Cain, the eldest sou ; 
Some of the generation this calling now pnrsue ; 
That bread may not be wantiug, remains tbe painful 

plough. 
' Samson was the strongest man, and Solomon was wUe, 
Alexander for to conquer 'twas all his daily prise; 
King David was valiant, and many thousands slew. 
Yet none of these brave heroes could live without the 
plough ! 

' Behold the wealthy merchant, that trades in fore^n 
seas, [at ease; 

And brings home gold and treasure for those who live 
With flue silks and spices, and fruits also, too. 
They are brought from the Indies by virtue of the 
plough. 
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For they mnst harre bread, biscuit, rice podding, flour 
and peas, 
To feed the jolly sailors as they s^ o'er the seas ; 
And the man thikt brings them will own to what is true. 
He cannot aail the ooaan without the paiuiul plough I 

' I hope there's none offended at me for singing this. 
For it is not intended for anything amisa ; 
If you consider rightly, you'll find what I say is true. 
For all that you can mention depends upon the plough.' 



THE USEFUL PLOW; 



[TsB oommcm editioDi of this popular eoog iofona oh that it is 
taken ' from an Old Bsllad,' alluding probably to the dialt^e 
giren at page 44. Tbis sang La quoted by Farqnbar.} 

ACOTJNTET life ia sweet! 
In moderate cold and heat. 
To walk in the ^r, how pleasant and &irl 
In every field of wheat, 

The fairest of flowers adorning the bowers, 
And every meadow's brow ; 
To that I say, no courtier may 
Compare with th^ who clothe in grey. 
And follow the useful plow. 

They rise with the morning lark, 
And labonr till almost dark; 

Then folding their sheep, they hasten to sleep ; 
"While every pleasant park [it^S, 

Next morning ia ringing with birds that are aing- 
On each green, tender hough. 

With what content, and merriment. 

Their days are spent, whose minds are bent 
To follow the useful plow. 

" Google 



The gallant tliat dresses fine, 
And drinks his bottles of wine, 

Were he to lie tiied, his feathers of pride, 
Which deck and adorn his back. 

Are tailors' and mercere', and other men Areeaeis, 
For which they do dun them now. 

But Ealph and Will no compters fill 

For tailor's bill, or garments still, 
But follow the useful plow. 

Their hundreds, without remorse, 
Some spend to keep dogs and horse, 

Who never would give, as long as they live, 
Not two-pence to help the poor; 

Their wires are neglected, and harlots respected ; 
This grieves the nation now; 

But 'tis not so with us that go 

Where pleasures flow, to reap and mow. 
And follow the useful plow. 



THE FARMER'S SON. 

[This song, bmilkr to the dwellen in tlie dales of TorksMre, waa 
published in 1739, luthe Vocal Mucellang ; a colleetios ofaiotit 
four htmdred celebrated tongt. As the Hisceliang was merely an 
anthology of eonga already well known, the dnte of this song mogt 
have beenBome time uiterioct'} 1729. It was republished in ths 
Britith Mutical Mucellang, or the DeligMfal Grove, 1796, and 
in a few other old song books. It was evidently founded on an 
old black-letter dialogue preserved in the Koibni^b collection, 
called A Mad Kinds of Wooing ; or, a DiaJ^^ve heUeeen WiU the 
Sinvple and Nan the Suhiill, with tiiar loinng argument. To 
the tune of the New Dance at the Red Bull Flayhouee. Printed 
by the aasigneea of Thomas Symcccli.] 

< CWEET Nelly! my heart's delight 1 
'^ Be loving, and do not slight 
The proffer I make, for modesty's sake : — 
I honour your beauty bright. 
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For love, I profess, I can do no less, 

Thou hast my favour won : 
And since I see your modeaty, 
I pray ^ree, and fancy me, 

Thougli I'm but a fcrmer's son. 

' No ! I am a lady gay, 

'Tia very well known I may 
Have men of renown, in ooontry or town; 

So ! Eoger, without delay. 
Court Bridget or Sue, Kate, Nancy, or Prue, 

Their lovea will soon be won ; 
Bat don't you dare to speak me fair, 
As if I were at my last prayer. 

To marry a farmer's son.' 

' My father has riohea' store, 

Two hundred a year, and more; 
Beside sheep and cows, carts, han'ows, and ploughs ; 

Hia age is above threescore. 
And when he does die, then merrily I 

Shall have what he has won; 
Both land and kine, all shall be thine, 
If thou'lt incline, and wilt be mine. 

And marry a farmer's son.' 

' A fig for your cattle and com! 

Your proffered love I scorn ! 
Tis known very well, my name is Nell, 

And you're but a bumpkin bom.' 
' Well I since it is ho, away I will go, — 

And I hope no harm is done; 
Farewell, adieu ! — I hope to woo 
As good as you, — and win her, too, 

Tliough I'm but a farmer's son.' 

' Be not in such haat^' quoth she, 

' Perhaps we may still agree ; 
For, man, I protest I was but in jest! 

Come, prythee ut down by me; 

iO— 4 
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For thou aii the man that Terilj' can 

Win me, if e'er I'm won ; 
Both straight and tall, genteel withal ; 
Therefore, I shall be at yovx call. 

To many a fiirmer's bod.' 

' Dear lady ! believe me now 

I Bolemnly swear and vow, 
No lords in their lives take pleasure in wivea. 

Like fellows that drive the plough : 
For whatever they gain with labour and pain, 

They don't with 't to harlots run, 
As courtiers do. I never knew 
A. London beau that could outdo 

A country &rmer's son.' 



THE FARMERS BOX. 



[Mn. Dbnuim oF Fiersebridge, viio commmiic&tea tlie following. 
Bays — ' there is no qnestion that the Formal Bog \a a verysncient 
Fong ; it ia higU; popular amongst tbe DOrtli coontr; lads and 
lanaes.' The date of the composition may prohabl; be referred 
to the commencement of the last ceotnry, when there prevailed 
amongst the ballad-mongen a great r^e for Famera' Sow, 
Plough Boy>, Milk Matdt, Farmers' Bogt, Ac. Ac. Tha aong 
is popular all over the comitiy, and there are niuoerous printed 
copies, ancient and modem.] 

THE sun had set behind yon hills, 
Across yon dreaty moor. 
Weary and lame, a boy there came 

TJp to a farmta's door: 
' Can you tell me if any there he 

That will give me employ, 
To plow and sow, and reap and mow, 

And be a farmer's boyi . 
' My &ther is dead, and mother is left 

With five children, great and small ; 
And what ia worse for mother still, 

I'm the oldent of them all. 



...Q^ 
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Though little, I'll wort aa hard aa a Turk, 

If youll give me employ. 
To plov and sow, and reap and mow, 

And be a farmer's boy. 
' And if that you won't me employ, 

One fiivour I've to ask, — 
Will yon shelter me, till break of day. 

From this cold winter's blast! 
At break of day, I'll trudge away 

Elsewhere to seek employ, 
To plow and bow, and reap and mow, 

And be a &rmer's boy.' 
' Come, try the lad,' the mistress said, 

' Let him no further seek.' 
'0, do, dear father!' the daughter cried, 

While tears ran down her cheek : 
'He'd^ork if he could, so 'tis hard to want food, 

And wander for employ; 
Don't turn him away, but let him stay, 

And be a &rmer'a boy.' 
And when the lud became a man. 

The good old fiirmer died. 
And left the lad the &rm he had, 

And his daughter for his brida 
The lad that was, the farm now has, 

Oft smUes, and thinks with joy 
Of the lucky day he came that way, 

To be a farmer's boy. 



RICHARD OF TAUNTON DEAN; 

OB, DUDBLE DDH DEABT. 

[This song i» ver; popolnT with the country people in every part 
of England, but more particularly with the inhabitanta of the 
uonnties of Somersot, Dgtod, and Cornwall.' The chonu ia 



ISO BONOS. 

pe<^QUaT to comitr; tongs of the West of England. There are 
many different versions. Tbe following one, commniiicated by 
Mr, Sandys, was taken down from the singing of an old blind 
fiddler, 'who/ says Mr. Sandja, 'uiied to accompany it on bis iit- 
strument in an original and humorous manner t a rcpreBeDtative 
of the old minstrels !' The air is io Popvlar Mutic. In Halli- 
well'B Ifwttry EAsmea of England there is a version of this 
Bong, called EUiard of Dalttnt DaU.'\ 



Mr. T. Crofton Croker. One 

BDd <i printed by Haly, Uam . . 

song almost Terbatim, with the exception of tbe flrat aud Eecond 

verses, whlcb we iDl^ain : — 

' Lait New-Year's day, aa I beard Hjr. 
Dick mounted on his dapple gra; : 
He monnb^d higli and he mourned low, 
UnlU he came to svyeet Raphot I 
Sing folde del deree, 
Foldedol,righroldee. 
' My buckskin does I did put on. 
My spladderr clogs, to Hiwniy brogaaf 
And in m; pockeE a lump of bread, 

Tbe other Terelon <i entitled IHcty of BaUyman, and a note Informs na 
)hBl ■ Dicky of Ballyman's slrnanie was Byrne V As our readers may 
like to bear how the Somersetshire humpktn behaved aftet he bad 
located himself in the town of Ballyman, and taken the simame of 

Island. We diacover from them. Inter alia, that be bad found tbe ■ best 
of friend! ' in his ' Uncle.' — that he had made a grand discovery In 
nataral hlBlary,Tli.,th3t srabbiilsa/avl.'— that he had taken the 
temperance pledge, wlileh, liowever, his Uistress Ann had certainly 
not donei and.moreover.that he had became an entbniiaat in potatoea ! 



'On New-Year-B day. as I heard say, 
]>icky he saddled his dapple gray \ 
He put on his fiunday cloiHea. 
Bit scarlet vest, and hla new made hose. 
Diddle dum dl, diddle dum do. 
Diddle dum di.diddle dum do. 

>He rode till be came Io WUion Hall, 
There he rapped, and loud did call ; 
Hlstreia Ann cane down straightway. 
And asked him Bhat be had to say ? 

' ' Dont you know me, Mistresa Ann ? 
I am Dicky of Ball/man ; 



.Cocglc 
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LAST New-Tear's day, as I've heerd say,* 
Young Richard he mounted hia dapple grey, 
And he trotted along to Taunton Dean, 
To court the parson's daughter, Jean. 

Dumble dum deary, dumble dum deary, 
Dumble dum. deary, dumble dum dee. 



I never Vu iii lora before. 
"IhBTCBDDncle, thebest offtiends, 
Bometimea to me ■ fat rabbit he senda i 
And miinT other dnintf fowl, 
To plBiise my life, mj joy, my sonl. 

And to the market 'l do go. 
To sell mj father's com and hi;,— 
1 earn nay aixpeucc every day I' 
"Oh,Dlcky: you go beneath your mark, 

Sixpence a day will never do, 

1 rauiC have silta, and aatins. Im 1 

■ ' Beeidea. Dlcliy, I miut have tea 
For my hreabfaat. every dayi 
And aHer dinner a bottle of wine, — 
For without iC I caanot dine.' 

■' If on fine elothca our money 1« apent. 
Pray hov ahail my lord be paid hla reot 
He'll expect it when '(ia due.— 
Believe me. what 1 eay is true. 

■ ■ Ab for tea, good ellrabout 
Will do far belter, I make no doubt; 
And spring water, when you dine, 
la far wholeaomer than wine. 



' This gave the company m 
And made them all to lai 
So Dicky bad no more to 
But saddled hIa dapple ii 



u at the time at a blgh hoUdar-' 
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With buckakin breeches, shoea and hose, 

And Dicky pot on his Sunday clothes; 

Iiikevrise a hat upon his head, 

All bedaubed witit ribbons red. 

Young Richard he rode without dread or fear, 

Till he came to the house where lived hia sweet dear. 

When he knocked, and Bbouted, and bellowed, ' SaM& ! 

Be the folks at homel say aye or no.' 

A trusty servant let him in. 

That he bis courtship might b^^ ; 

Tonag Bichard he walked along the great hall. 

And loudly for mistress Jean did call. 

Miss Jean she came without delay. 

To hear what Dicky had got to say ; 

' 1 s'pose yon knaw me, mistress Jean, 

I'm honest Biohard of Taunton Dean. 

' I'm an houeat fellow, although I be poor. 

And I never was in love afore; 

My mother she bid me come here for .to woo, 

And I can fancy none but you.' 

' Suppose that I would be your bride, 

Pray how would you for me provide) 

For I can neither sew nor spin ; — 

Pray what will your day's work bring inT 

' Why, I can plough, and I can zow. 

And sometimes to the market go 

With Gaffer Johnson's straw or hay, 

And yam my ninepence every day !' 

' Ninepence a-day will never do. 

For I must have silks and satins too I 

Ninepence a day won't buy us meat !' 

' Adzooks r says Dick, < I 're a zack of whekt ; 

' Besides, I have a house hard by, 

Tia all my awn, when mammy do die; 

' Cocgl, 
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If thee and I were mamed now, 
Oda ! I'd feed tliee aa &t as my feyther's old zov.' 
Dick's complimentB did so delight, 
They made the &mily laugh outright; 
Young Hiehard took huff, and no more would say, 
He kicked up old Dobbin, and trotted away. 
Singing, dumble dum deary, &c. 



WOOING SONG OF A YEOMAN OF KENT S SONNE. 

[Tai feUowing song is the otiginal of a well-kaowa md pDpolar 

Scottish lODg : — 

' I Ills Imid ■ herrbig in wnt ; 
1 h»'e brewed a (brpit o' mini. 



the cmrt, ci 

. ' ' ', .611. 

tune will be found In Fotpvlar Mutic, I., go. Tb» wonb are 
tbe Kentish dialect.] 

ICH have house and land in Kent, 
And if you'll love me, love me now; 
Two-pence half-penny is my rent, — 
Ich cannot come every day to woo. 
Vhorua. Two-penee half-penny is his rent, 

And he cannot come every day to woo. 
Ich am my vather'a eldest zonne, 

My mouther eke doth love me well! 
For loh can bravely clout my ahoone. 
And Ich fiill well can ring a bell. 
Cho, For he can bravely clout hia shoone, 
And he full well can ring a bell.* 

• Bell-riugli^ mi foimerly a pett. annuement of the English, a 
llie ftlliuiona to itsre of frequent occurrence. Nameroue parmenta 
bell-ringera tie fenerollf to Ih found In Cburohmrden'i nccoantt 
the eixteentb and aerenteentli centuries. — Chapfell. 



My vather he gave me a hogge, 

My mouther she gave me a zow; 

Ich have a god-vather dwells there hy. 

And he on me bestcwed a plow. 

Cho. He has a god-vather dwells there by. 

And he on him bestowed a plow. 

One time Ich gave thee a paper of pina, 

Anoder time a taudry lace ; 
And if thou wilt not grant me love, 
In truth Ich die bevore thy vace. 
Gho. And if thou wilt not grant hia love, 
In truth he'll die bevore thy vace. 
Ich have been twice our Whitsoa Lord, 

loh have had ladiea many vare ; 

And eke thou hast my heart in hold, 

And in my minde zeemes passing rare. 

Clio. And eke thou hast hia heart in hold. 

And in his minde zeemes passing rare. 

Ich will put on my best white eloppe, 

And Ich will weare my yellow hoae ; 
And on my head a good gray hat. 
And in't Ich sticke a lovely rose. 
C/m). And on his head a good grey hat, 
And in't he'll stick a lovely rose. 

Wherefore cease off, make no delay. 

And if you'll love me, love me now ; 
Or els Ich zeeke zome Oder where, — 
For Ich cannot come every day to woo, 
CliQ. Or else he'll zceke zome oder where. 

For he cannot come every day to woo.* 

■ Tbe eutjecC and bnrllicii it this Bong are idtntical vtth thow of 
the BOng wbtcb iiiuiiediat«ly follows, called ta some copies "Hie Claam't 
CoarUhip, twig to Oa King at Wi'^sor, and in othere, / taiuiB* eome 
tnrry day to vroo. The Kentleh dttty cannot be traoed to bo remote ■ 
date as tha Cloanfi Courlahip; but it probablf belooga to the aaina 

i,„..u. Google 
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THE CLOWN'S COURTSHIP. 

[Tbis song, on the same sutgeot an fbe preceding, is its old as the 
rei^ of Henry VIII., the first verse, saja Mr. Cbappell, being 
found elaborately set to muuc in a manuscript of that date. The 
air is given in Popular Music, i., 87.] 

QTJOTH John to Joau, wilt thou have me^ 
I prythee now, wiltl and I'ze mairy with thee, 
My cow, my calf, my house, my rents. 
And all my lands and tenements : 

Oh, say, my Joan, will not that do? 
I cannot come every day to woo. 
Tve com and hay in the bam hard by. 
And thi'ee fat hoga pent up in the ety : 
1 have a mare, and she is coal black, 
I ride on her tail to save my back. 
Then say, &c. 
I have a cheese upon the shelf, 
And I cannot eat it all myselt'j 
I've three good marks that lie in a rag, 
In the nook of the chimaey, instead of a bag. 

Then say, ice 
To marry I would have thy consent. 
But fiiith I never could compliment; 
I can say nought but ' hoy, gee ho,' 
Words that belong to the cart and the plow. 
Then say, Jec 

HARRY'S COURTSHIP. 

[TntB old ditty, in its indilenta, bears a resemblanee to DmnbU- 
dnm-dearg, see ante, p. 149. It used to be a popular eong in the 
Yorkshire dales. We have been obliged to supply an hiatus in 
tbe second verse, and to make an alteration in the last, nhere 
we have converted the ' red-nosed parson' of the original ioto a 
■qnire.3 

HAKB.Y courted modest Mary, 
Mary was always brisk and aiiy j 

--■ Coogic 



H&rry was countij neat as could be, 
Bat his worda were rough, and his duds were muddy. 
Hany when he first bespoke her, 
[Kept a dandling the kitchen pcjier;] 
Mary spoke her words like Venus, 
But said, ' There's something I fear between us. 
' Have you got cups of China mettle, 
C&nister, cream-jug, tongs, or kettle f 
■ Odzooka, I've bowls, and siles, and dishes, 
Enow to supply any prudent wishes. 
' Fve got none o' your cups of Chaney, 
Canister, cream-jug, I've not any; 
I've a three-foot«d pot and a good brass kettle, 
Fray what do you want with your Chaney mettlel 
' A shippen fiill of rye for to fother, 
A house full of goods, one mack or another; 
I'll thrash in the lathe while you sit spinning, 
O, Molly, I think that's a good beginning.' 
' ril not sit at my wheel a-apinning. 
Or rise in the mom to wash your linen ; 
ni lie in bed till the clock strikes eleven — ' 
Oh, grant me patience gracious Heaven ! 
' Why then thou must marry some red-nosed squire, 

t Who'll buy thee a settle to sit by the fire,] 
^or m to Margery in the valley. 
She is my girl, bo farewell Ualley.' 



HAEVEST-HOME SONQ. 

[Obb oopy of thiB aOQg i» talten from one in the Roibnrgh Col- 
lection, whem it a railed, The CottnUy FartHer'i vain glory ; t» 
a neu lottg of Sarveii Some, sung to a «eio twne tmch in reqitttt. 
LUetued accordiag to order. The tune is published in PoptUar 
Mtttic. A «op; 1^ tbis long, iritb the miuic, may be fbimd in 
D'Urfej*a FUU to purge Meiancholy. It varies from oura ;_bnt 



D'Urfe; IB so loose and inaccnrate in his teits, thai any other 
Tendon is more likely to be correct. Tbe broadside from whicL tba 
following is copied was 'Printed for P. Brookgby, J, Dencon 
[Deacon], J. Blai[r], and J, Back.'] 

OUR oata they are howed, and our barley's reaped, 
Our hay is mowed, and our horels heaped; 

Harvest home ! harvest home ! 
"We'll merrily roar out our harvest home! 

Harvest home I harvest home 1 
"We'll merrily roar out our harvest home ! 
We'll merrily roar out our harvest home ! 
We cheated the parson, we'll cheat him again; 
For why should the vicar have one ia ten) 

One in ten 1 one in ten 1 
For why should the vicar have one in ten? 
For why should the vicar have one in ten I 
For staying while dinner is cold and hot. 
And pudding and dumpling's burnt to pot; 

Burnt to pot ! burnt to pot ! 
Till pudding and dumpling's burnt to pot, 

Burnt to poti burnt to pot! 
We'll drink off the liquor while we can stand, 
And hey for the honour of old England ! 

Old England! old England! 
And hey for the honour of old England ! 

Old England! old England! 



HARVEST-HOME. 

[Fbou an old copy without printer's name or 

pOME, Roger and Nell, 
■^ Come, Simpkin and Bell, 

Each lad with his lass hither come; 
With singing and dancing. 
And pleasure advancing, 

To celebrate harvest-home ! 



C.Google 



Chorus. 'Tis Ceres bids play. 
And keep holiday, 

To celebrate harrest-home! 
Hai-veat^home! 
Harvest-home I 

To celebrate harveat-home ! 

Our laboiir ia o'er. 

Our barna, in. full atjire, 
How awell with rich gifts of the land ; 

Let each num then take, 

For the prong and the rak€^ 
Hia can aad hia laaa in his hand. 

For Cerea, &c. 

No courtier cau be 

So happy aa we, 
In innocence, pastime, and mirth ; 

While thus we carouse, 

With our sweetheart or apouae, 
And rejoice o'er the fruits of the earth. 
For Ceres, itc. 



e, WTitre (he bee itKkl. 



[This &Tonrite eong, copied fi'oni a cimp-booli called The Whitl- 
li^ PloiyhmaH, published at the eommenceoieiit of the present 
centnrj, is written in imitation of Ariel's aoiig, in the Taapeit. 
It ij probablj taken from Bome defunct ballad-opsra.] 



N' 



OW our wort's done, thus we feaat. 
After labour cornea our reatj 
Joy shall reign in every breast, 
And right welcome is each guest : 

After harvest mertily, 
Merrily, merrily, will we sing now, 
After the harvest that heaps up the mow. 
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Now- the plowman lie ahall plow, 
And shall whistle as he go, 
Whether it be fair or blow, 
For another barley mow, 

O'er the flirrow merrily; 
Merrily, merrily, will we sing now, 
After the harvest, the fruit of the plow. 
Toil and plenty, toil and ease. 
Stilt the husbandman he sees; 
Whether when the winter freeze. 
Or in summer's gentle breeze; 

Still he labours merrily. 
Merrily, merrily, after the plow. 
He looks to the harvest, that gives us the mow. 



THE BARLET-MOW SONG. 

[This eong is snng at country meetingg in Devon and Cornwall, 
particularly on completing the carrying of the barley, when the 
rick, or mow of barley, is finielied. On putting up the list eheaf, 
which is called the craw (or crow) sheaf, the man who has it cries 
out '1 have it, I have it, I have it;' another demands, 'What liave'ee, 
what have 'ee, what have 'eeP' anil tlie answer is, 'A craw! a craw! 
a craw!' upon which there is some cheering, &c.,and a supper afl«r- 
wards. The effect of the Barley-movi Song cannot be given in 
words ; it should be beard, to be apprec^ted properly, — partjcularly 
with the Weat-eountry dialect.] 

HERE'S a health to the barley-mow, my brave boys, 
Here's a health to the barley-mow I 
We'll drink it out of the jolly brown bowJ, 

Here's a health to tlie barley-mow ! 
Oho. Here's a health to the barley-mow, my brave 
Here's a health to the barley-mow! [boy^ 

We'll drink it out of the nipperkda, boys, 

Here's a health to the barley-mow 1 
The nipperkin and the jolly brown bowl, 

Clio. Here's a health, ifcc. 



Well drink it out of the quarter-pint, boja, 

Here's a healtb to the b&rley-movl 
The quarter-pint, nipperkin, &o. 

Cho. Here's a health, <fo^ 

Well drink it out of the half-a-pint, boys, 

Here'd a health to the barley-mow 1 
The half-a-pint, quarter-pint, Ac. 

Cho. Here's a health, &c. 

We'll drink it out of the pint, my brave boys, 

Here's a health to the barley-mov 1 
The pint, the half-a-pint, <fcc. 

Cho. Here's a health, &o. 

Well drink it out of the quart, my brave boys. 

Here's a health to the barley-mow ! 
The quart, the pint, &c. 

CSto. Here's a health, &c. 

Well drink it out of the pottle, my boys. 

Here's a health to the barley -mow! 
The pottle, the quart, ho. 

Cho. Here's a health, kc 

We'll drink it out of the gallon, my boys. 

Here's a health to the barley-mow ! 
The gallon, the pottle, i^. 

Cho. Here's a health, Ac. 

Well drink it out of the half-anker, boye^ 

Here's a health to the barley-mow! 
The half-anker, gallon, Jcc. 

Cho. Here's a health, <faj. 

Well drink it out of the anker, my boye. 

Here's a health to the barley-mow ! 
The anker, the half-anker, iJcc. 

Cho. Here's a health, &c. 



...Q^ 
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We'll drink it out of the half-hogBhead, bojB, 

Here's a health to the barlej-mowl 
The half-hogihead, anker, he. 

GAo. Here's a health, Ac. 

We'll drink it out of the hoeshead, my boys, 

Here's a health to the barley-mow t 

The hogshead, the half-hogshead, Ac. 

Cho. Here's a health, &0. 

Well drink it oat of the pipe, my brave boys. 

Here's a health to the bu:tey'mow ! 
The pipe, the hogshead, &c. 

Cho. Here's a health, &a. 

Well drink it out of the well, my biave boys. 

Here's a health to the barley mow ! 
The well, the pipe, &c 

Cho. Here's a health. Sits. 

Well drink it out of the river, my hoys, 

Here's a health to the barley-mow! 
The river, the well, Ac. 

Gho. Here's a health, tus. 

Well drink it out of the ocean, my boys. 
Here's a health to the barley-mow I 

The ocean, the river, the well, the pipe, the hogshead, 
the half-hogshead, the anker, the half-anker, 
the gallon, the pottle, the quart, the pint, the 
half-a-pinl^ the quarter-pint, the nipperldii, and 
the joUy brown bowll 

Gho. Here's a health to the baTley-mow,my brave boys ! 
Here 'a a health to the barley-mow I 

[The Kbove Terses are vny mnch ad Ubitum, bnt almyi in the 
third line repeatiDg the wtiije of the previonalj-nsinedmeanires; 
as we hsve ahown in the recapitnlalJon at the close of the laat 



THE BABLBY-MOW SONG. 

(SUrrOLK TEMIOH,) 

of SDffi>lk nsg the fbUowing Tersiini i 



JJE 

Who very well can 

Both harrow and plow Eiud sow! 

When it is well aown 

See it is well mown, 

Both raked and gavelled clean. 

And a bam to lay it in. 

Here's a health to the man 

Who very well can 

Both thnish and fan it dean I 



THE CRAVEN CHTJRN-SU^PEE SONG. 

[IM wane of the more remote dalea of Craven it u cnstomary at 
tbe close of the bay-bsrvCBt foi tlie &rmers to give ta entertain- 
ment to tbdc men ; this is called tbe churn mipper i a name wUch 
Eugene Aram traces to ' the Immemorial ti»^ of producing at 
Budi suppers a great quimtity of cream in a chom, and circulating 
it in cops to each of the rustic company, to be eaten with bread.' 
At these chum-suppera the masters and tb^ laihilies attend the 
entertiuiuoent, and share in the general mirth. The men mask 
thranselves, and diess in a grotesi^ne maimer, and are allawed 
the prlvil^ie of playing hanulees practical jolces on thnr em- 
ployers, &C. The chnm-gupper song varies in difi^nt dalea, but 
the ibUowing used to be the meet popular version. In the third 
Terse there seema t« be an allusion to the clergyman's taldng 
tytbe in kind, on which occa^ons he ia generally accompanied by 
two or three men, and the parish cterk. The song has never 
before been printed. There ia a marked resemblance between it 
and a song of the date of 16^0, colled A Cup of Old SHiiffo. 
See Popular Music of tie Olden Time, I., 308.] 



THE OR&VEtr CHUBIT-SUFPER SONO. 

GOD rest yoa, meny geutlemoii ! 
Be not moTSd at my strain, 
Fot nothing study ahall my brain, 

Bat for to make you laugh : 

For I came here to this feast, 

For to laugh, carouse, and jest. 

And velcome ahall be every guest. 

To take his cup and quaff. 

Cho. Be froliosome, every one. 
Melancholy none; 
Drink about! 
See it out, 

And then Wll all go Iiome, 
And then we'll all go home I 

This ale it is a gallant thing. 

It cheers the spirits of a king) 

It makes a dumb man atrive to sing. 

Aye, and a beggar play ! 
A cripple that is lame and halt, 
And scarce a mile a day can walk. 
When he feels the juice of malt, 

Will throw his crutch away. 
CAo. Be frolicsome, &c. 

'Twill make the parson forget fiis men, — 
Twill make his clerk forget his pen; 
Twill turn a tailor's giddy brain. 

And make him break his wand. 
The blacksmith lovea it ea his lifb,— ^ 
It makes the tinkler bang his wife, — 
Ay^ and the butcher seek his knife. 

When he has it in his hand ! 
Cho, Be frolicsome, && 

So now to conclude, my ulerfy boys, ^ 
Let's with strong liquor take a fell. 
Although the weakest goes to the wall. 
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The best is but a play I 
For water it concludes in noise, 
Good ale will cheer our hearts, brave boja; 
Then put it round with a cheerful voice^ 

We meet not ever; day. 
Cho. Be frolicsome, bfs. 



pOME,l> 
^ And! 



THE BUBAL DAKCE ABOUT TUB MAT-POLE. 

[Thb most correct copj of thii taag u that given In Tha Wttt- 
mituter Drollery, Varl II., p. So. It is tbere called The Sural 
3)ance about the Miy-pole, the tune, the Jirtt-figura datura at Mr. 
Youu^t halliMay, 1671. Tbe tune ia in Popular Mkiie. Tbe 
Mas-f^i fo'' BO the Bong is called in modem oollectioni, ia a 797 
popular ditty at the present time. The conunon copia vaiy con- 
Biderabl; from tbe following venion, which is much more oorrect 
than an; hitbeito published.] 

\ laaaes and lads, take leara of your dads, 
And away to the may-pole hie; 
For every be baa got him a she, 

And tbe minstrel's standing by; 
For Willie has gotten his Jill, 

And Johnny has got his Joan, 
To jig it, jig it, jig it, 
Jig it up and down. 

' Strike up,' says Wat ; ' Agreed,' says Kate, 

'And I pritbee, fiddler, play;' 
' Content,' says Hodge, and so says Madge, 

For this is a holiday. 
Then every man did put 

Hia hat off to bis lass, 
And every girl did ourchy, 

Curchy, curchy on the grass. 



C.Google 



THE BUBAL DAMCE ABOUT THE MAT-POLE, 165 

' Begin,' Bays Hall ; ' Aye, aye,' says Mall, 

' We'll lead up Fackington's Pound ; ' 
'Ko, no,' Bays Noll, and bo says Doll, 

' We'll firat have SetUngei'a Rounds * 
Then ev&rj man began 

To foot it round abont; 
And every girl did jet it. 

Jet it, jet it, in and out 

' You're out,' aaya Dick; "Tis a lie,' says Nick, 

'The fiddler played it false;' 
' Tis true,' says Hugh, and so says Suf\ 

And so says nimble Alice. 
The fiddler then began 

To play the tane again ; 
And, every girl did trip it, trip it^ 

Trip it to the mea 

' Let 's kisa,' gaya Jane,+ ' Content,' aaya Nan, 

And so aaya every abe; 
'How manyl' sayaBatt; 'Why three,' says Matt, 

' For that's a maiden's fee.' 
But they, instead of three. 

Did give them half a aoore. 
And they in kindness gave 'em, gave 'em. 

Gave 'em aa many more. 



• The Hnninon modeni ooplet read ' St. Lcger'i Round.' 
I Tha oonunon itill captea read ■ Phd,' whioh not only rumiiliea m 
man uonrkU rbyma lo ' Non/bnC ig, probiiblr, tbeCnic nulinf , About 
the time wben ttiU bOng iru writlen. then ippuia to hive been lonie 
eooatiy mltutrel or fiddler, wba hu mil knoim bj the lObriquet of 
' l^n.' FreqnenC iltntloni to nioh a perMoage may be found In 
popolir dittleg of the period, ud It ii erldenCtf thU Indlvlduil, ind 
DOt the heilhen dei^. vfaa ia nturrtA to Id the ung of ArOnir 
QBraditg=~- 

'Not Fin.thefod of the iwi^ni, 
Could e'er prodnee inch ttr«lDi.''^-8ee Onlt, p. m». 



Then after an hour, Uiey went to a bower, 

And played for ale and cakes; 
And kiBses, too; — until ihej were due, 

The lassee kept the stakes: 
The girls did then begin 

To qtiarrel with the men; 
And bid 'em take their kisses back. 

And give them their owp again. 

Yet there they sate, until it was late, 

And tired the fiddler quite, 
With singing aud playing without (iny paying. 

From mumlng uuto night: 
They told the Uddler then, 

They'd pay him for his play; 
And each a two-pence, two-pence. 

Gave him, and went away, 

' Good night,' says Hsrry; ' Good night,' says Mary; 

' Good night,' says Dolly to John; 
' Good night,' says Sue ; ' Good night,' says Hugh; 

' Good night,''says every one. 
Some walked, and some did run. 

Some loitered on the way; 
And bound th^naelves with love-knotB, love-knots. 

To meet the next holiday. 



THE HITOHIN MAT-DAT SOHG. 

[Thi fcllowing «ong U wiiig by the Majers at Hitdim in the 
county of Herts. For an Recount of the manner in which May- 
dny if obserred at Hitcbin, aee Hon^s Eeery-Dat/ Soot.'] 

'DEMEMBER us poor Mayers all! 
-'-*' And thus do we begin 
Tq lead our lives in righteousness 
Or else we die in sin. 
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THE HEIflTOm FUBBT-UAT SONS, 

We have been nuubling fill the niglit, 

And almost all the day; 
And now returned back again. 

We have brought you a branch of May, 
A branoh of May we have brought you, 
And at your door it stands; 

It is but a sprout, 

But it's well budded out 
By the work of our Lord's hands. 
The hedges and trees they are so green, 

As green as any leek; 
Our heavenly Father he watered them 

With his heavenly dew so sweet. 
The heavenly gates are open wide, 

Our patha are beaten plain j 
And if a man be not too far gone, 

He may return again. 
The life of man is but a span. 

It flourishes like <^ flower; 
We are here today, and gone to-morrow. 

And we are dead in an hour. 
The moon ahines bright, and the gtara give a li 

A little before it is day; 
So Qod bless you all, both great and small, 

And send you a joyful May! 



THE HELSTONB FnERr-DAT SONQ. 

[At Helilone, in Cornwall, the 8th of Haj is a da; devoted to 
rerelry and g^iuet;. It is called the Fnny-day, anpposed to be a 
cormption of Flora's da;, from the gnrlanda worn and carried in 
procewioii during the festiral.* A writer in tlie Qmtlemim't 

• A oorrespondcDt of Xblei and Querla mjt that, although there ia 
•ome retemblance b«lH«n Flora and Furry, the latter word li in- 
rived from an old Cornlah term, and elgnlflea Jubilee or lair. 



168 aosos. 

Jfa^actite for Jane, 1 790, wys, ' In tbe uomiiig, very Early, aame 
trooHeBome rognes pi round the atreeU [of Helstone], with drnniB 
and other nmsj instruments, distarbing tbeir eober neighbonrs, 
tud nnging parts of a >ong, the whole of which Dobody now re- 
ccdlects, and of which I kiiow no more than that there ia mentaon 
in it of tlie 'grej gooae qnill,' and of going ' to tbe green wood' to 
bring home ' the Smnmer and tbe May, O '.' ' During the festival, 
tile gentry, tradespeople, aervantg, Ac., dance tlitmigh the atreeta, 
■nd thread throogh certain of the houses to a ver; old dance 
tnne, given in the appendix to Daviea Colbert's CAri»tmaj Carol*, 
and which mi^ alao be fi>und in Cbappell's Papular Mutic, and 
othv collections. The Furry-dag Song poeseeses no liMiary merit 
whatever ; bat as a part of an old and really interesting festival, 
it is worthy of preservation. The dance-tune baa been confounded 
with that of tbe song, bat Mr. Sandjs, to whom we are in- 
debted for tbia coaunouicatitBi, obaervea that > the dance-tune is 
quite different.'] 

EOBIN HOOD and Little John, 
They both are gone to the fair, ! 
And we will go to the merry green-wood. 
To see what they do there, 1 

And for to chase, O ! 
To chase the buck and doe. 

With ha^lan-tow, ramble, ! 
For we were up as soon a,a any day, 1 
And far to fetch the summer home, 
The summer and the may, ! 
For summer is a-com«, O ! 
And winter is a-gone, 1 
Where are those Spaniards 

That make so great a boast, ? 

They shaU eat the grey gooee feather. 

And we will eat the roast, 1 

In every land, 1 
The land where'er we go. 
With ha-lan-tow, tee. 
As for Saint George, ! 

Saint George he was a knight, ! 
Of all the knights in ChristepdoM, 
^aint George is thQ )^h% O < 



COmnSH lODSUlIHEB -BOHFIHB BOKQ. 

In every land, O ! 
The land where'er ve go. 
With ha-lan-tow, &c. 



C0BNI8H MIDSUMMER BONFIRE SONG. 

[Thi veiy aodent CDitom of lighting Area od Midmnuner-eve, 
bon^ the vigil of St. Jobn tbe Baptjat, is still kept up in Berer&I 
parta of Ckmiwall. On tbeee occawoni tLe fishwiuen and othen 
dance abont tlie fins, and sing appropriate eongi. The following 
liai been song for n long eeriee of yean at Penzance and the neigh- 
bonrhood, and ia taken down trom the recitation <^ tbe leader of a 
West-conntry chinr. It is commauicated to our pages by Hr. 
Sandya. The origin of tba MidaommerbonfireB bfuJly eipliuoed 
in Bnnd'a PopiUar AaiiquUia. See Sit H. Ellia'a edition of 
that iTotk, ToL L pp. 166-186.'] 



The grovea and meadows all around 
With lovely pleasure flows. 

Aa I walked out to yonder green. 

One evening so fair; 
All where the fe.ir maids may be seen 

Flaying at the bonfire. 

Hail t lovely nymphs, be not too coy, 
But freely yield your charms; 

Let love inspire with mirth and joy, 
In Cupid's lovely arms. 

Bright Luna spreads its light around, 

The gallants for to cheer; 
As they lay sporting on the ground. 

At 4^e &ir Jnne bonfire. 

All on the pleasant dewy mead. 
They shared ea^ other's charms ; 

Till Phcebus' beams began to sjM^ad, 
And coming day alarms. 



..Google 



Whilst larks and litmets aiug bo sweet, 
To oheer each lovely Birain ; 

Let each prove true nDto their lore, 
And BO &rewell the plain. 



ff 



SUFFOIiK HARTEST->HOME 60HG. 

[Ik no part of Ki^luid toe th« harreft-hamea bept ap with greater 
■jnrit tbim in Suflbll. The following old xmg is & genaial &- 

Toorito Ml BDCb occssknu.] 

fERE'S a health unto our master. 
The founder of the feast ! 
I wish, with all mj heart and soul, 

In heavep he pay find rest. 
I hope all things Q^Eiy prosper, 
That ever he takes in huid; 
For we are all his servantB, 
And all at his command. 
Drink, hoys, drink, and see yau do not spill, [will 
For if you do, you must drink two, — it is your master's 

Kow our harvest ia ended, 

And supper is past; 
Here's onr mistress' good health. 

In a toli flowing glass 1 
She is a good womati,'-^ 

She prepared us good cheer; 
Come, all my brave boys. 

And drink off your beer. 
Drink, my boys, drink till you oome unto me, 
The longer we sit, my boys, the merrier ahall we be I 

In yon green wood there lies an old fox, 
Olose by his den you may catch him, or no; 
Ten thousand to.one you catch him, or no. 

" Google 
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His beard and his bnisli are all of one colour, — 

ITakea the gUut a»d mif*iM U o£'. 
I am Borry, kind air, tliat your glaaa is no iiiUer. 
'Tifl down the red lane I 'tia down the red lane ! 
80 merrily hunti the fox down the x^ lane!* 



THE PAYMAKEBS SONG. 

[As old And Ter; &vqiirite ditty sung in msnj puts of England 
at merrj-nukings, especiall; at those which occui dqring the ba}- 
harveat. It ifi not in anj collection.] 

IN tbe meny month of June, 
In the prime time of the year; 
Down in yonder meadows 

There rqns a river olear : 
And many a little fish 

Doth in that river play; 
And many a lad, and many a laB% 

Qo abroad a-roaking hay. 
In oome the jolly mowers. 

To mow the meadows down; 
With budget and with bottle 

Of ale, both stout and brown, 
All labouring men of ootirage bold 

Come here their strength to try; 
They sweat and blow, and cnt and mow, 
) For the grass cuts very dry. 

Here'v nimble Ben and Tom, 

With pitchfork, and with rake J 
Here's ^olly, Liz, apd Susan, 

Come here their hay to mate, 

■ There it uiother version of these ooncloding line*: — 
■ Down the red lane there IItei sd old fox, 
There does he eit H^nmniplng hit chops: 
Catch him, boys, catch him, catch If fon cani 
Tia (went; to one If foa catoh him or Kan.' 






While sweet, jug, jug, jug I 

The nightiug^e doth lung, 
From moming unto ereB-soag, 

Ab they tx« hay-iDakmg. 

And vhen that bright day fiuled, 

And the sun was going down. 
There was a merry piper 

ApproachM from ijie town : 
He palled out his pipe and tabor, 

Elo sweetly he did play, 
Which made all l&y attvni tludr takes, 

And letkve off mHlnng hay. 

Then joining in » daoc^ 

They jig it o'er the green ; 
Though tired with their labour. 

No one leia was seen. 
But sporting like sooie Surjes, 

Their dance they did pursue, 
In lellding up, and casting ot£, 

Till moming was in view. 

And when that bright daylight. 

The morning it was come, 
They lay down and rested 

Till the rising of the sun : 
Till the rishig <^ the sun, 

When the merry larks do sing. 
And each lad did rise and take his lass, 

And away to hay-making. 



THE SWORD-DANCEBS' SOKG. 

[SwosD-DUiciBa a not so common in Uie Nortti of England w 
it w>e a few jean >gO ; bat a troop of matic practitionen of thf 
*rt may still be occasionall; met vitb at Christmas time, in somt 
of the most secluded of the Yvkshire dsle*. The fbllowing ii 
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it Hied to bo tang by the 
ID traiucribed from a MS. in 
the pofnession of Mr. Holmes, miij;eoii, at Qragdngton, in Craven. 
At the oODCluaon of the song a dunce enaoes, and aoiDetimet a 
nutic drama ii performed. See poet, p. 175. Jumpii^ Joa*, 
alluded to in tlie taat verae, ii a well-known old cooDtry dance 

The tpectatori hdng luiembUd, ti« ClOWH enttri, and ^fter 
dr<ainrig a circle with hit neord, Kollci round it, and colli 
in the actjtrt tn the foilowiaff liae*, vAieS are lung to iht 
accomjianiment of a trioUn flayed outtida, or bthind the 



THE firBt that enters on tbe floor, 
His name is Captain Brown j 
I tiiink he is as Bmart a youth 

Ab any in this town; 
In courting of the ladies gay. 

He fixes bis delight; 
He will not stay from them all day. 
And is with them all the night. 

The next's a tailor by hia trade, 

Called Obadiah Trim; 
You may quickly guess, by his plain dress, 

And hat' of broadest brim, 
That he is of the Quaking sect. 

Who would seem to act by merit 
Of yeas and nays, and hums and hahs. 

And motions of the spirit. 

The next that enters on the floor, 

He is a foppish knight ; 
The first to be in modish dress, 

He studies day and night. 
Observe bis habit round about, — 

Even from top to toe; 
The fiuhion late from France was brou^t,— 

He's finer than a beau I 
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Next I present Tinto your view 

A very worthy man; 
He is a vintner, by bis trade, 

And Love-ale is his name. 
If gentlemen propose a glass, 

He seldom Ba3>s 'em nay. 
But does alwaja think it's right to drink, 

Wliile other people pay. 

The next that enters on the floor, 

It is my beauteous dame ; 
Most dearly I do her adore. 

And Bridget is her name. 
At needlework she does excel 

All that e'er learnt to Bew, 
And when I choose, she'll ne eT refiise, 

What I command her do, 

Ajid I myself am come long since, 

And Thomas is my name ; 
Though some are pleased to caU me Tom, 

I tSink they're much to blame : 
Folks should not use their betters thus, 

But I value it not a groat. 
Though the tailors, too, that botching crew. 

Have patched it on my coat 

I pray who's this we've met with here. 

That tickles his trunk wame)* 
We've picked him up as here we cahi^ 

And cannot learn his namei 
But sooner than he's go without, 

I'll call him my son Tom; 
And if he'll play, be it night or day, 

We'll dance you Jumpm^/ Joan. 



THE SW0BD-DANCEB8' SONG AND IKTERLODE. 



[Ths late Sir Cnthliert Sharp remarks, that 'It ia still tbe 
practice daring the ChtiBtmaa holi&ys for companieH of fifteen 
to perform a sort of pUy or danoe, accompanied faj tong or 
iniidc.' Tile fbltowing verraMl Of the eong, or intetlude, has been 
tranticribed from Sir C. Sharp's Bithoprici Garland, aarected 
by coUatioD with a US. copy recently remitted to the edit^v by 
n ooanttymaii of Durham. The DevoiuMre peasants have a 
vemoQ almost identical with this, bat lathe aie nsed inetead of 
awords, and a fow different cbartitltere nre introdaced to soit the 
locality. The pageant called rse Fool Plough, wbicb conwste of 
a namber of sword-dancers dragging a plongh with mumc, was 
andently observed in tbe North i^ England, not only at Cbrist- 
mas tiine, bnt also in the begihniiig of Lent. Wallis thinks that 
the Satrrd Dance is the antic dance, or choras armatua of the 
Bomaus. Brand snppoees that it is a compo^tion made up of the 
gleaning of several obsolete customs aadenU; Ibllowed in England 
and other coantriea. The Germans still practise the Svjord 
Dance at Christmas and EasUr. We once witnessed a Stconi 
Donee in the Eifel monntaing, which closely resembled Onr Own, 
bat no interlude, or drama, was performed.] 

Eater Daaceri, decorated with noordt and ribboat: the Caf- 
TAiM of l&e battd wearing a cocked hat and a peacocJft 
feather in it bg wag of cockade, and the CuiWK, or ' Besbt,' 
who aete as treasurer, being decorated with a hairy cap and 
a fojfe hrtuih dependent. 

The ClPTAlK forme with hit evord a circle, arcumd which Sc 

The BebBT opeiu the proceedingt by tvnging — 

GOOD gentlemen all, to our captain take heed, 
And hear 'what he 's got for to gmg ; 
He's lived among musio these forty long year. 
And drunk of tbe elegant* Bpring. 

• > Eelkon,' as observed by Blr C. Shsip, Is, of eourie, the tnie 



Tit CaPTAIH that proceed! oifoliotBt, hii ttntg bting accom- 
pamtd by a violiit, generally plaj/ed bj) the Bsaai — 

Six actora I h&ve brought 

Who were ne'er on a stage before; 

But the; will do their beat^ 
And they can do no more. 

The firet that I caU in 

He is a squire's son; 
He's like to loae his sweetheart 

Because he is too young. 

But though he is too yonng, 

He has money for to rove, 
And he will spend it all 

Before he'll lose his love. 

Chorus. Fal lal deral,lal dedaifjal lalde raral da. 

Folloieed bg a ijintpAony on the fiddle, duniis lehieh the imtro- 

dtuxd odor aalti round the circle. 
IS< ClPTilB proceed! — 

The next that I call in 

He is a (ailor fine; 
What think you of hia work) 

He made this coat of mine ! 



So comes good master Snip, 

His best respects to pay : 
fie joins ns in our trip 

To drive dull care away. 

Chor*l and tgnphfntg at abt»ie. 

Sere the Tauob «iall:i round, aecompanied bg the SttltiBX'S 

Son. TkU form ti obterved after each tubtegnenl Hitr«- 

duction, all the new comeri to/tins apart. 
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The next I do call in, 

The prodigal son ia be; 
By spending of his gold 

He's come to poverty. 

But though he all has epent, 

Again hell wield the plow, 
And aing right merrily 

Afl any of ua now,* 

Next comes a skipper bold. 
He'll do hia pMl right weel — 
■ A clever blade I'm told 
As ever pozed a keel. 

He is a bonny lad, 

As you must understand; 
It's he can dance on deck. 

And youll see him dance on land. 

To join ns ia this play 

Here comes a jolly dog, 
Who's sober all the day — 

If be can get no grog. 

But though he likes his grog, 

As all his Mends do say. 
He always likes it best 

When other people pay. 

Last I come in myself. 

The leader of this crew; 
And if you'd know my name. 

My name it ia ' True Blue.' 



• In the InlrodaeUoa of th* ' ptodigkt hid.' in hare a rello derlT«d 
im the old iD7>leiiea md moriUtlea. Of late yttn, tbe ' pradigsl 
u' has been left out, md hlB place Bapplled bj ■ ^ iallor' 



Eert Om B>Mr ^'rat am » 



Mj mother was burnt for & iritdi, 
Hf &ther was huiged on % tree, 

AnA it's because Pm a fool 

Thure'i nobodj meddled wi' me. 



ne danM nets eommfncet. It U a» ingnioiu pnfbrmaiux, 
mid the twordt i^ the aetort art plae*din a varie^ of graee- 
Jilt potUimu, lo ai to form tlari, hearU, ijuam, circlet, 
^e. 4v. Tie dauff u to elahorate that it requirtt fre- 
quetA nhumnaltt a qmek tgt, mid a itriet adherence to 
time and tune. S^oro it eomoludet, grvf and tUgance 
iane given place to diMrder, and at latt all lie aetori are 
teenfyflHng. The Pi^ISH Cl:IBanuir mtia in to pretient 
bloodthei, and receivet a dtath-bbtie, WUlt on tht gronnd, 
the aetort volt round the bodg, and ting at faUom, to a 
doK, ptalm-liiB tune . — 

Alaal our parson's dead. 

And on the ground is l^d; 
Some of US will suffer for't, 

Young men, I'm sore afiiud. 

Tm sure 'twas none of me, 

I'm olear of t/uU crime; 
Twas tiim that fallows me 

That drew his sword bo finoi. 

Pm sure it vas not me, 

Fm cle«r of the &ot; 
Twas him that follows me 

Thai did this dreadful a«t. 

Tm snie 'twas none of me. 

Who aay't be villains all ; 
For both my eyes were closed 

When thia good priest did fall. 
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Cheer np, cheer Tip, my bonny lade, 

And be of courage brsve, 
We'll take him to hia choroh, 
And bury him ia the graye. 
The CIPUIB tpeakt m a tort of natatiB*— 

Oh, f<^ a, doctor,. 
A ten pound doctor, oh. 
i^rin- DotnOB. 

Doetor. Here I tun, I. 
Captain- Doctor, what's your feel 
DoiiOT. Ten pounds is my fee ! 
Sut nine pounds nineteen ehillinga eleven pence 
three fiutbiuga I will take from thee. 

The Bttty. There's ge-ne-ro-ai-ty I 
I^ DoOTos *Hv»— 

I'm a doctor, a doctor rai'e. 

Who travels much at home; 

My &moas pills they core dU ills, 

Fast, present, and to com«. 

My &mouB pills who'd be without. 

They core the plague, the sickness* and goat, 

Anything but a love-sick maid; 

If yotire one, my dear, you're beyond my aid ' 

Sere tie Docro^ oaeationaliy tahUei one af the fair epeetaliirt ; 
He lhe» taiee out hie ettvff-box, teiich it alviajie of very eapa- 
cioM dimentiolu (a tort qf minialure varming-jian), and 
emfHe* the eontenit (Jtom^ or meai) ob the CLaBSTiun's 
foot, tingiiiff at tie iima 

Take a little of my nif-aa( 
Fut it on yoor tif'taf ; 

■ Frobkblf th« dlH*u bets pointed kt ]t the tweltiug deknen of 



ISO aoiras. 

Pajrson rise up and preach again. 
The doctor eays jou iire aot sliun. 

Tie CLBEOTMiB here nenet aeveral Hme; and yradu^fy 

rteovert, and all lAaie him by the iand. 
Tit eeremo»y UrmiitaUi bg ihe CAPTiiH lit^if^— 
Our play is at an end. 
And noir well taste your cheer; 
We wish you a merry ChriBtmaa, 
And a happy new year. 
The Bessy. And your pockets full of brass, 
And your oellarB tull of beer 1 
A genend danet eoitchidai tie plag. 



THE MASKERS 80NQ. 

[Iir the Torkslure dal«ii the joong men >re in the habit of going 
about at Chnitmas tame in grotesque maskB, and of perfonmng 
in the &rm-h(nuea a aoit of mde dnuna, Kocomponied b; unging 
and music* The maskers have wooden ewords, and the per- 
formance is an evenii^ one. The following vemou of their 
introdoctorj song was taken down hterallj from the recitation 
of a young besom-makeT, now residing at Lin(«n in Craven, who 

* Sobert Ksuton, ■ working miner, and librarian and lectimr at 
the Gnssliiglon Hechanict' Institution, Informe U9 that at ConlRon,ln 
Lanoaihlre. and the neighbourhood, the muken lEo about at the 
proper aeaion, vii,, Eaeler, Their introductory Bong is dlfltrent to tbe 
one given above. Be has flivonred ne with two renes of the delectable 
eompoiitkin ; he tays, ' I dire saj thej'll l>e quite suffloient I' 
' Tbe next that cornea on 
Is a gentlemiin'B son ; — 
A gentleman's son he waa bom ; 
For mntton and beef. 
Yon majr look at hli teeth, 
He's a laddie Ibr pleUng a bone I 

Is a tailor id bold- 
He oau itltob np a bole In tbe dark 1 

Id famed London city 
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for Bome jetxt peat bu Imrudf been one of tbese rustic actors. 
From the allusioa to the pace, or peeclial-egg, it U evident that 
the play wei originally an Easter pageant, which, in consequence 
of the decline of the go^;eous rites formerly connected with that 
season, baa been transftrred to Chiistmasi the only festival whidi, 
' in tlie rural districts of Prot«flt«nt England, ia observed after the 
oldeu feshion. The maskers generally conust of five characters, 
one of whom offlciatea in the tbre^ld capadty of ciown, fiddler, 
and nustar of the cereoloiues. The custom of masking at Chrigt- 
maa is common to man; parts of Sorope, and is observed with 
especial zest in the Swiss canton^ where the maskers are oil 
cluldren, and the perfonnancea closclj resemble those of England. 
In Switzerland, however, more Care is bestowed upon the costume, 
and the songs are better song.} 

Bnlgr Clowh, ivho tiiyt in d sort of chant, or rtoitative. 

I OPEN this door, I enter in, 
I hope jour fevour for to win; 
Wliether we shall staad or M\, 
We do endeavour to please you alL 



We are not of the raggald sort, 

But of the royal tribe : 
Stir up the fire, and make a light, 
To see the bloody act to-night I 



Here's two or three jolly boys, all in one mind; 
We've come a pace-egging," I hope you'll prove kind: 
I hope you'll prove kind with your money and beer. 
We shall come no more near you until the next year. 
Fal de ra], lal de lal, iio. 



■ For the hlatoiy of the ptuchal egg, see ■ paper by Mr. 
Dlion. In the Local SiitoTim'i IbbU Book (TramUoual Dili 
Newcastle. iB43< 
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The first that steps itp is Lord [NelBon]* ymill see. 
With a buneh of bine ribbons tied down to bis knee ; 
With a star on bis breast, like silver dotb shine; 
I bope you'll remember this paoe-egging time, 
f al de lal, &C. 

0! the nest that steps up Is a jollj Jack tar, 
He sailed with Lord [Kelson}, during last war: 
He's ri^t on the sea. Old England to view : 
He's oome a paoe-egging vith eo jolly a orev. 
Fal de rsl, &c 

! the next that st^ np is old Toss-Fot, yonll see. 
He's a valiant old man, in every degree, 
He's a valiant old man, and be wears a pig-tail; 
And all his del^ht ia drinkiug mulled eJa 

I'al de ral, Aa 

01 the next that steps up is old Miser, youll see; 
She heaps up her white and her yellow money; 



* Ws nup«ot tbat Lord NelMin't name vulntrodiuKd out of nqnt 
to the Ut« Jiek Rider, oT LiutOD (wbo la hlnuelf introdnwd into Iha 
IbllowiDgrerHl.ui old tarThD.formu7reui,wiu one ofthe 'muk- 
en' In tbe dlaCrtct from whenoe our Tenion wu obCainMI, Jick wm 
' loblollf boj' on board the ' YlctDiT,' ind one of Cbe group thit mr- 
ronnded tbe d^lng Hsu oT TrafilEU'. AmoagM tit muj miaoel- 
Isneona dutl«,Jeck bad to belp tbe doctor i and vhilesocmplored.ha 
oBCe let fire lotbeahfpag he was engaged InTestlgitlng, by oandleUght, 
tbe eonlCDt* of a bottle of ether. The Are wai aoon eitingniabed.but 
not without considerable Doiae and conf^on. Lord Nelson, when tba 
acddeut happened, wai bnay writing hl> deipatches, ' Whafi all that 
nolle about?' be demanded. The anawer waa. ' LobloU; boyl aet Sn 
to an empty bottle, and it baa wt Ore to the doelor'a ahop I' — < (Ml, 
that's all. ii It r aald Nelaon. ' then I wiah joa and loblollr would put 
tbe fire out withontmaklncineb a oonftuiou' — and be went onwtltiBf 
with the greateA coolneas, altboogb tbe aoddent might have been 
attehded by tbe most disastrous consequences, as an immenae quantity 
or ponder was on board, and aotue of it sloae to the BOeoeof the dl^ 
aaler. The third day after tbe above Inoldent Nelson waa no man, 
and the poor ' loblolly boy' left tbe serrlce minus two lliigen. ■ Old 
Jack' uaed often to relate hla ' accident i' and Captain Canlaba, tunr 
Dl Sldmouth, who, at the time waa one of tbeoBlcus, permitiDitBadil 
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She wears her old rags till she starrea and abe heg^; 
And she's ooiae ham to ask for a dish of pace eggs. ' 
Fal d« isl, ^ 



Gentlemen sjid ladies, that sit by the fire, 
Fnt your hand in your pocket, 'tis all we desire; 
Put your hand in your pocket, and pull ont your purse. 
And give us a trifle, — yon'll not be mnoh worse. 

Bere foUovn a dattce, a»i tTui u ffenerallj/ luecteded bg a dia- 
logue ofmtad libitmu charaeter, ishUh variei » differeiii dit- 
tricU, ieing Hmetitaet tirmlar to tit one performed hy t\t 
mord-damceri. 



GLOUCESTEBSHIBE WASSAILEB8' SONG. 

[It is ilill cDBtomaij in numy p<ui« of England to bind nnmd 
the WMsail, or liealth-tuwl, on New- Year's Eve. The custoiD is 
mppoaed to 1m of Saitni oiigin, and to lie derived Jtoid oae of tha 
obaeFTancesof the Feast o£Ynle. Tbe tone of this song is given 
in Popular Mutia. It la a uiuveraal tfavourite in Olenceatershira, 
parMculul; in tbe neighbonriuod of 

• Stair on the wold, 

When tbe winds blow cold,' 
u Uu old Tbjme aaya.] 

WASSAIL! wassail! all over the town. 
Our toast it is white, and our ale it is brown; 
Our bowl is made of a maplin tree; 
We be good fellows all ; — I drink to thee. 

Here's to our hotae,* and to his right ear, 
God send our measter a happy new year: 
A happy new year as e'er be did see, — 
With my wasniling bowl I drink to thee. 

■ Id tbi* place, and In tbe SiBt Due of the (bllawlng Terae, tbe name 
of Ibe boTM ii generally inierted by the ilnger j and ■ Fllpall' la oflen 
subnituted lor ■ the cow' la ■ gnbaeqneBt yene. 
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Here's to our mare, and to her ri^t eye, 

Qod send our miatreBB a good Christmu pie; 

A good Christmas pie as e'er I did see, — 

With my wassailing bowl I drink to thee. 

Here's to onr cow, and to her long tail, 

Qod send our measter ns never may faU 

Of a cup of good beer : I pray you draw near, 

And our jolly wassail it's then you shall hear. 

Be here any maids! I suppose here be some; [atone ! 

Sure they will not let young men stand on the cold 

Sing hey 0, maids ! come trole back the pin, 

And the fairest maid in the house let us all in. 

Gome, butler, come, bring us a bowl of the beat; 

I hope your soul in heaven will rest ; 

But if you do bring tis a bowl of the small, 

Then down &U butler, and bowl and alL 



THE HUMMERS SOKG; 



[Thb rustic actor who mngs tbe following wmg ii dressed M an 
old lm«^ and at the eod of eveiy vena the jawa are ojapped in 
a very old aim|ioeitioD, uid ia now printed for the 



YOTT gentlemen and sportsmen. 
And men of courage bold, 
All you that's got a good horse. 

Take care of Urn when he is old; 
Then put him in your stable. 

And keep him there so warm, 
Qive him good com and hay, 
Fray let him take no harm. 

Poor old horse! poor old horse! 
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THE HDHKEKS 1 



Once I had my olotliing 

Of linsey-woolsey fine, 
i/Lj tail and majie of length, 

And my body it did shiae; 
But now Tjn growing old, 

And my nature does decay, 
My master frowns upon me. 

These words I he&rd him say, — 
Poor old horse I poor old horse ! 

These pretty little shoulders, 

That once were plump and round, 
They are decayed and rotten, — 

Fm a&aid they are not sound. 
Likewise these little nimble legs, 

That have run many miles, 
Over hedges, over ditches, 

Over vtilleys, gates, and stiles. 
Poor old horse I poor old hotse ! 

I used to be kept 

On the best com and hay 
That in fields could be grown, 

Or in any meadows gayj 
But now, aJas ! it's not bo, — 

There's no such food at all I 
Fm forced to nip the short grass 

That grows beneath your wall. 
Poor old horse 1 poor old horse 1 

I used to be kept up 

All in a stable warm. 
To keep my tender body 

From any cold or harm; 
fiut now Tm turned out 

In the open fields to go, 
To face all kinds of weather. 

The wind, cold, frost, and snow. 
Poor old horee ! poor old horse I 
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M^ hide unto tlie hnntamMi 

So ireelj I would giT«, 
iij body to tiie konnds. 

For rd ntlier die thin lire; 
So shoot him, whip him, atrip him, 

To the haiLtsmaik let him go; 
For he's nmth«r fit to ride upon. 
Nor in way t«an to dnw. 

Poor old hone! youmnxtdiel 



FBAQHEST OF THB HAOUBKA SONQ. 



[Thi eutom of nnging Bs^ena laaga is obserred in diSbrent 
puta (tf both England and ScoUuid. Tbe ori^n of the term ii 
« DUittw<f diipate. Some deriveit ftom'aDpi; Tan nen(' i.e^ 
to the mitttloa thU ntw ytar, and ■ French Hagmena aong alill 
in on aeemi to ^ve loma autliarity to andi a derivatioa ; othen, 
diaHatiafled with ■ beathea BOnree, find the term to be a cor- 
raptaon of oyiapin], i-e-, tlt« ioly momA, The Hagmena aongi 
are K^netiiDea song □□ Chiiitmaa Ere and a few of tbe preoedii^ 
nights, and lometiniea, ai at BichmoDd, on the ere of the new 
jear. For fhither infonaaJioii the reader U referred to Brand'a 
Pqpit^ JaOqitUia, vol. i. 347-8, Sir H. Ellis's e>Ut 1843.] 

TO-NIGHT it ia the New-year's night, to-morrow is 
the day, 
Aud we are come for our right. Bad for our ray, 
Ab we used to do in old Ki^ Henry's day. 
Sing, fellows, sing, Hagman-hei^ 

If you go to tbe baooa-fliek, out me a good bit; 
Cnt, out and low, beware of your msw; 
Gut, oat and round, beware of your thuml^ 
That me and my meny m^i may hare some. 
Sing, fellows, rang, Hagroan-heigh. 
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If 70U go to the blaok-ark, bring nw X mark; 
Ten mark, ten poond, throir it down npon the gronnd, 
That me a&d aty merry men may hare some. 
Sing, f^owB, aing, Hagman-heigh. 



THE GBBBKBIDE WAKES SONG. 

[Tas wakes, teaata, or tides of the North at England, were or!- 
^Iiallj religioDi festival! in honour of the aunts to whom (he 
pariih chimJies were dei^cated. Bat iKm-a-daja, area in 
Cattiolic Tjni-aatiira, all tpacei of tb^ pristine duuscter haTS de< 
parted, and the hjnma and prejers b; which thdr observance 
was once hallowed have given plaice to dandng and merry-maMng. 
At Oreenmde, near Mandieiter, during the wakes, two peiMai^ 
dressed in b grotesque manner, the one a mala, the other a. &mala, 
appear in the village on horseback, with spinmDg-wheels befbrs 

' "T^IS Greenside wakes, weVe eome to the town 

J- To show you some sport of great renown; 
And if my old wife will let me begin, 
I'll show you how fast and how well I can apin. 
Tread Uie wheel, tread the wheel, dan, don, dell 0.' 

' Thou br^a of thyself bat I don't think it truc^ 
For I will uphold thy faults are not a few; 
For when thou hast done, and spun veiy hard, 
Of this I'm well aiire, tiy work is ill marred. 

Tread the wheel, tread the wheel, dan, don, dell 0,' 

' Thou'rt a saucy old jade, and pray hold thy tongue, 

Or I shall be thumping thee ere it be long; 

And if that I do, I sh^l make thee to rue. 

For I can have many a one as good as you. 

' Tread the wheel, tread the wheel, dan, don, dell O.' 

' What is it to me who you can havet 

I shall not be long ere I'm laid in my grave; 

' CoCgIc 



And when I am dead joa may find if you can, 
One that'll spin as hard as I've dooe. 

Tread the wheel, tread the wheel, dan, don, dell O,' 
' Come, como, my dear wife, here endeth my Hong, 
I hope it has pleased this numerous throng ; 
But if it has missed, you need not to fear. 
We'll do our eudeaTour to please Qiem next year, 

Tread the wheel, tread the wheel, dan, don, dell O.' 



THE SWEARINCIN SONG OB RHYME, 
I ibmurif mut or aald at HigbgkU, In the eoimtjr of Middlesex. 

1 ewom >t Higbgate,' is 
In ita Dtdinwy agnii 
applied to a ' knowing' fellow who a well aftin^ted with the 
■ good tliii^' and always helps bintself to tbe best ; and it has 
its origin in an old nsage still kept np at Highgate, in Middlesex. 
Grose, in hia Ctatncal Dictionary of tht Vulffor Tongue, 
London, 1785, aaja, — 

ArldienlotueaitomfonnerlfpreTUlFd at tlie pnUUc-boosei of Blgh- 
gatei Co administer a ludicrous oath to s3I tbe tai^n of tbe middling 
nnk wbo stopped there. Tbe party was swom on a pair of boroi 
fsstened on a stick ; the sabatslice of ths oath vu never lo kua the 
maid when heconld klu the mlatress. nem todiliik Bmsllbeer when 
he conld get atrong, with many other inJUDCtlous of tbe like kind, to ail 
afwlilcb was added a saving clanse — UnUu t/oti Wte U belt I The per- 
son admiatstering the oath wa* always to be called fatber bjr the 
loror. and be In return was to ityla him son, under the penalty of a 
bottle. 

From this extract it ia evident that in 1 786 the cnatom was 
aneieDt, and had somewhat fallen into desaetnde. Hone'a 
Tear-Book conbuns a vet; complete aocoant of the ceremony, 
witb liill paiticnlara of the mode in which the ' swearing-in* was 
then performed ^t the ' Fox under the Will. ' Hone does not throw 
any light on the origin of the practice, nor doo he seem to have 
heen awaie of ite comparative antiquity. He treated the ceremonj 
as B [neee of modern fooler;, got npby somslruidlordfbr 'the good 
of the honse,' and adopted &om the same interested motive hj 
others of the tribe. A subseqnent correspondent of Hr. EonOt 
however, point* out the antiquity of the custom, and shows that it 
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conldbe traced back long before the jear 1782, wben it viw intro- 
duced into a pantomime oUled J7i>r^£?iH» ZWi^hs; or,ihe Oima't 
Cautewag, which was performed at the Haymarbet on Satnrda;, 
Aupost 17, 1783. One of the ecenea wbb Highgate, where, in 
the ' pafloni'' oT a public house, the ceremony was performed. 
Hr. Hone's oorrespondent sends a copy of the old initiation song, 
wbich varieB Mnwderably from onr rernon, supplied to ns in 
1851 by a very old man (an ortler) at Higbgate. The reciter 
said that the eopj/ of vertet was not often used now, as there woe 
no landlord who could wng, and gentlemen preferred the speech. 
He sud, moreover, 'that Sie verses were not always alike — some 
ndd one way, and some another — some made them loog, and some 
ad 'm ihort.' 

Qroae was in error when he soppcsed that the ceremony 
wa* confined to the InlMor classes, for even in his day such was 
not the case. In subsequent times the oath has been frequently 
taken by people of rank, and also by several persons of the 
highest literary and political celebrity. An inspection of any 
one of the register-books will show that the jurors have belonged 
to all sorts of classes, and that amongst them the Harrovians have 
always made a conspicuous figure. When the stage-coaches ceased to 
pass through the village,in consequence of the opening of railways, 
the custom declined, and was kept up only at three honses, which 
were called the ' conginal honse,' the ' old original,' and the ' real 
old original.' Two of the above boneea have latterly ceased to 
hold courts, and the custom is now confined to the ' Foi under 
the Hill,' where the rite is oelebrated with every attention to 
ancient forma and costume, and for a f^ which, in deference to 
modem notions of economy, is only one shilling. 

Byron, in the first canto of Cl^de Barold, alludes to tlie cus- 
tom of Higbgate : — 

Some o'er th; Thsniis row the ribboned lUr, 
Others along the safer tnmpike fly ; 
Some RtchmDnd-UU stcend, some wend to TTsre, 
And msn7 to the steep of Hlghgate hie, 
Aik ye, BfBDtlau shides I the reason nhy? 
'Tit lo the vrortltipqftht totemnhom. 
Grouped in (Ae ?ioiy haud ofmyrtery. 
In ichott dread name MA men and maids* art nivm, 
And eontttratt Ota oath with draught, and domx UU mom. 



ij females as well as the male 



Sidtr liixTOOSS, dreued m a blade govm and iaadt, amd 
tttariaff a» atUiqii»-/aMoaed mg, JbUomtd hg Oka CmtZ OF 
TBJ CoiTBT, atm » vfpropriate iroiiamt, and eanyuig tke 
r^ittrj-book aad tit* Iotm. 

• TJO yon Wi 

CcmdidaU. ^ I do, I 
C%ri. Amen, 

The Lasslobd JA«ia nn^f, or laj/t, aifoUoni .■— 

Silence I 0, yea! you are my Bon! 

Full to your old f&tter turn, air; 
This ia an oath yon may take as you ran, 

So lay your lumd thus on the hom, air. 

Btr* tt« CuTDiSATB placet Ait rigif itnd e» the ior%. 

Yon ahall spend not with cheaters or cozeners ywir life, 

Nor waate it en profligate beauty; 
And when you are wedded be kind to your wife, 
Asd true to all petticoat duty. 

Til* Cabdidxtb voju 'I will,' aitd iittt* lit iont tit obtdieuct 
to li* eommamd of tkt CiSXS, who ttdaintt M <■ ioad a»d 
wImh tone, • Kit U« lorn, eirr 

And while you thus solemnly swear to be kind, 

And ahi^d and protect from diaaster, 
Thia part of your oath you. muat bear It ia mind, 

That yon, and not she, ia the nMBter. 

Clerk. 'Kiti the horn, airr 

Ton ahall pledge no man fiist when a woman is near. 

For nelthw ^ia prc^r nor right, air; 
Nor, unless yoa prefer it, drink small for strong beer. 

Nor eat brown bread when you can get white, air. 

CMc. 'Ki»» t!u horn, air/' 

'.' Cocglc 
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Ton shall neTer drmk brandy when wine yon oas get, 
Say when good port or sherry is handy; 

TJnleflB that yonr taste on spirit is set, 
In which caae— you may, sir, drink brandy 1 

(Seric ' EiM liKe horn, twrl' 

To kiss with the maid when the mietresfi is kind, 

Sememb^ that yon must be loth, ur; 
Bnt if the maid's &ir«Ht, yonr oath doesn't bind,— 

Or yon may, if you like it, kiss both, mr I 

GUrk. 'Kiti the ham, mrT 

Should you ever return, take this oath here again, 
Like a man of good sense, leal and true, sir; 

And be sure to bring with yon some more merry men. 
That they on the horn may swear too, sir. 

Landlard. Now, sir, if yoa please, sign your name 
in that book, and if you can't write, make your mark, 
and the clerk of the court will attest it. 
Sere mw cf the above ragiwrif ii eoaplied aith. 

Landlord. Tou will please pay half-BKjrown for court 
fees, and what you please to the clerk. 

T!h* neeeuary Mramony being gone tirtmgA, the important itiei- 
ntMi termiaaiat hg tht LlMiiuiB]) toying, ' Oad iUit the 
King [or Qkmh] and the lord of tht manor;' to which the 
Cle&K reepondl, ' Amen, amen f 

If,B. The court feel are altBOge returned in tninee, ipiriti, or 
porter, of mhieh lie Lafidiord and Cl«rk are iatited to par- 
take. 



VAI&LOF fAItt SOKG. 

[Thz follawitig long is nnig at Fwrlop Air, one of tbe gayeit of 
tiie imineroiu mtanuliii kept by the good dliiena of London. 
The venerable oak baa duappaared; bnt the mmg ia nevertheles* 



/^lOME, come, my boys, with a hearty glee, 
^ To Fairlop fair, bear ohoma with me; 
At Hainaalt forest ia known very well, 
Thu famous oak has long bore the belL 

Cho. Let music sound as the boat goes round, 
If we tumble on the ground, vre'Il be merry. Til b« 

bound; 
We will booze it away, dull care we will defy, 
Aiid be happy on &e first Friday in July. 
At Tainhall forest. Queen Anne she did ride. 
And beheld the beaati&l oak by her side. 
And after viewing it from bottom to top. 
She said that her court should be at Fairlop. 
It is eight fathom round, spreads an acre of ground. 
They plastered it round to keep the tree sound. 
So we'll booze it away, dull care we'll defy. 
And be happy on the first Friday in July. 
About a century ago, as I have heard say, 
This fair it was kept by one Daniel Day, 
A hearty good fellow as ever could be. 
His coffin was made of a limb of the tree. 
"With black-strap and perry he made his friends merry, 
All sorrow for to drown with brandy and sherry. 
So we'll booze it away, dull care we'll defy. 
And be happy on the first Friday in July. 
At Tainhall forest there stands a tree. 
And it has performed a wonderful bounty. 
It is surrounded by woods aad plains, 
The merry little warblers chant their strains. 
So we'll dance round the tree, and merry we will be. 
Every year we'll ^ree the fair for to see; 
And we'll booze it away, dull care we'll defy. 
And be happy on the first Friday in July. 



AS TOM WAS A-WALKIKG. 



[Thib long, sud to be translated from the Comigh, ' was taken 
down,' sajB Mr. Sandya, ' &oin the rerabal of a modem Corypheoa, 
or leader of a parish choir,' who asHgned to it a Terj remote, bat 
indefinite, antiquity.] 
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3 Tom was a-waHdng one fine summer's mom, 

n the dazies and goldcupa thefielde did adorn ; 
He met Cozen Mai, with the tub on her head, 
Says Tom, ' Cozen Mai, you might speak if you we'd.' 

But Mai stamped along, and appeared to be shy. 
And Tom singed out, 'ZoundsLI'll knawof theewhyl* 
So back he tore a'ter, in a terrible fuss. 
And axed cozen Mai, ' Wiafa the reason of thusi' 

' Tom TreloflT,' cried out Mai, ' I'll nothing do wt' 'ee. 
Go to Fanny Trembaa, she do knaw how I'm shy; 
Tom, this here t'other daa, down the hill thee didst atap. 
And dab'd a great doat fig* in Fan Trembaa's lap.' 

' As for Fanny Trembaa, I ne'er taalked wi' her twice. 
And gived her a doat fig, they are so very nice ; 
So I'll tell thee, I went to the fear t'other day. 
And the doat figs I boft, why I aared them away.' 

Says Mai, ' Tom Treloar, ef that be the caase, 
May the Lord bleee for eTer that sweet pretty &ace; 
£f thee'st give me thy doat figs thee'st boft in the 

fear, 
m Bwear to thee now, thee ahu'st marry me here.' 



■ A flg newly gBthered from lb< tree ; u called to dlMingnlab it 
(l«m a grocer's, or prenerved llg. 
Akgiemt foemi, etc. 11 
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THE MILLER AND HIS SONS. 

[A MtlxiB, eepecixU]' if he lisppen to be the owner of a Boke- 
mill, haa always been deemed ttni game for the village satirist. 
Of the noniBroiu aongs written in ridicule of the ealling of tho 
' ti^ee in grain,' the foUowing is one of the best and moat popu- 
lar : its qnaint humonr nill recammend it to our readen. For 
Qte tune, see PojitUar Mutie.'] 

T'HERE -was a crafty miller, and lie 
-*- Had lusty sons, one, two, and three : 
He called them all, and asked their will. 
If that to bbem he left his mill. 
He cfdled first to hia eldest son. 
Saying, ' My life is almost run; 
If I to you this mill do make, 
What toll do yon intend to takef 
' Father,' said he, ' my name is Jack ; 
Out of a bi^el I'll take a peck. 
From every bushel that I grind, 
That I may a good living find.' 
' Thou art a fool !' the old man said, 
'Thou baat not well learned thy trade; 
This mill to thee I ne'er will give. 
For by such toll no man can Cve.' 
He called for his middlemost son, 
Saying, 'My life is almost run; 
If I to you this mill do make. 
What toll do you intend to take!' 
' Father,' says he, ' my name is Ralph ; 
Out of a bushel I'U take a half, 
From every busbel that I grind, 
That I may a good living find.' 
' Thou art a fool!' the old man said, 
' Thou hast not well learned thy trade; 
This mill to thee I ne'er will give, 
For by such toll no man can Uve.' 
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JACK AND TOU. 19 

He called for his youngest bod, 
Saying, 'My life ia almost run; 
If I to joa tluB mill do make. 
What toll do yon intend to takel' 

' Father,' Baid he, ' I'm your only boy, 
For taking toll is all my joy I 
Before I will a good living lack, 
I'll take it all, and forawear the sackl' 

' Thon art my boy !' the old man said, 
'For thou hast right well learned thy trade; 
This mill to thee I give,' he cried, — 
And then he turned up his toes and died. 



JACK AND TOW 



[Tax foUowiDg wmg wu taken down from redtation In 1847. 
Of ita history nothing ia known ; but we tve stronglj inclined to 
believe that it may be awgned to the early part of the Mvente«nth 
oentmy, and that it relates to tlie viut of Piince Charles and 
BuddDgham, onder the asanmed aamea of Jack and Tom, to 
Spun, in 1633. Some carious references to the adventores irf the 
Prince and bu companion, on their masquenu^ng tour, will be 
found in Unlliwell'B Leltertoftht Kiagt ofEngiaad, vol. ii.] 

I'M a north countiie-man, in Bedesdale bom. 
Where our land lies lea, and grows ne com, — 
And such two lads to my house nerer com, 
Aa them two lada called Jack and Tom I 

Now, Jack and Tom, they're going to the sea; 
I wish them both in good companie I [sea, 

They're going to seek their fortunes ayont the wide 
Far, far away frae their oan countrie! 

i»— * 
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They mounted their tioreea, and rode over the moor, 
Till they came to a house, when they rapped at the 
And out came Jockey, the hoatler-man. [door; 

'D'ye brew ony alei D'ye sell ony beerl 
Or have ye ony lodgings for strangers here 1' 

' Ne, we brew ne ale, nor we sell ne beer, 

Nor we have ne lodgings for strangers here.' 

So he bolted the door, and bade them begone, [Tom. 

For there was ne lodgings there for poor Jack and 

They mounted their horses, and rode over the plain ; — 
Dark was the night, and down fell the rain; 
Till a twinkling light they happened to spy. 
And a castle and a hoose they were close by. 

They rode up to the house, and they rapped at tho 
And out came Jockey, the hosteler. [door, 

' D'ye brew ony ale? D'ye sell ony beert 
Or have ye ony lodgings for strangers here? 

'Yes, we have brewed ale this fifty lang year, 
And we have got lodgings for strangers here.' 
So the roast to the fire, and the pot li\ing on, 
'Twas all to accommodate poor Jack and Tom. 

When supper was over, and all was sided dmon, 
The glasses of wine did go merrily roun'. 
' Here is to thee, Jack, and here is to thee, 
And all the bonny lasses in our couatriel' 
' Here is to thee, Tom, and here is to thee, 
And look they may l^ for thee and me !' 

'Twas early next morning, before the break of day. 
They mounted their horses, and so they rode away. 
Poor Jack, he died upon a far foreign shore, 
And Tom, he was never, never heard of morel 



JOAN'S ALE WAS NEW. 

[OuBB 'a the common veraion of thia popular song ; it vaiies con- 
aiderabl; from the one given bj D'Urfej, in the PilU to purge 
MelaiKhoI^. Fioni the nnmea of Noll; and Joan, and the alluaon 
to nlet ve ore inclined to considor the ^ng aa a lampoon levelled 
si Cromirell, and hie nife, whom the Royalist part; nick-named 
' Joan.' The Protector's acquuDtances (depicted as low and 
VolgBT tradesmen) are here humaroiud; represeDted pa<nns him 
a congratulatory visit on hia change of fortune, and regaling 
theawelves with the ' BrewerV ale. The song ia mentioned in 
Thackeraj'a Catalogue, ouder the title of Joan's Alt^t New ; 
which may he regarded as circumstanUal evidence in &voiir of our 
hypothoria. The air a published in Popular Mums, accompany. 
ing three stanzas of a vei^on copied irom the Douce collection. 
The first verse in Mr. ChappcU's book rons as follows : — 



And be came from the Weald of Kent, 
When all hii monef wu gone and speat. 
Which made him look like a Jack a-lent. 

And Joan'i ale is new. m; boys. 

And Joan's ale Is new,] 

TnEBE were six jovial tradesmen. 
And they all sat don^o to drinking, 
For they were a jovial crew; 
They aat themselves down to be merry; 
And they called for a bottle of sherry. 
You're welcome as the hills, says Nolly, 
While Joan's ale is new, brave boys, 
While Joan's ale b new. 
The first that came in was a soldier. 
With his firelock over his shoulder, 
Sure no one could be bolder, 

And a long broad-aword he drew ; 
He swore he would fight for England's ground. 
Before the nation shonld be run down; 
He boldly drank their healths all round, 
While Joan's ale was new. 
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Tlie next that came in was a hatter, 
Sore no one could be blacker, 
And he began to chatter. 

Among the jovial crew : 
He threw hia hat upon the ground, 
And Hwore erery man should spend hia pound, 
Ajid boldly drank their healths all round, 

"WMe Joan's ale was new. 
The next that came in was a dyer. 
And he sat himself down by the fire. 
For it was his heart's desire 

To drink vi'th the joTial crew : 
He told the landlord to his face. 
The chimney-corner should behia place, 
And there he'd ait and dye his face. 

While Joan's ale was new. 

The next that came in was a tinker. 
And he was no small beer drinker. 
And he was no strong ale shrinker, 

Among the jovial crew ; 
For his brass nails were made of metal. 
And he swore he'd go and mend a kettle, 
Good heart, how bis hammer and naila did rattle. 

When Joan's ale was new ! 
The next that came is was a tailor. 
With his bodkin, shears, and thimble. 
He swore he would be nimble 

Among the jovial crew : 
They sat and they called for ale bo stout, 
Till the poor tailor was almost broke. 
And wa« forced to go and pawn his coat, 

While Joan's ale was new. 
The next that came in was a ragman. 
With his rag-bag over his shoulder. 
Sure no one could be bolder 

Among the jovial crew. 
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OEOBGB BIDLER a OTEN. 

They sat and caJIed for pots and g 
Till they were all drunk as asses, 
And burnt tlie old ragman's bag ti 
WMle Joan's ale was new. 



OEOBGE BIDLEK'S OVEN. 
[This aneient Glouceaterehite song has been sung at the annual 
^nners of the Oloucesterehtre Society, G-om the eailieat period 
of the eiiatence of that inBtitntion ; and in 1776 there was an Har- 
monic Sodet; at Cirencester, which always opened its meetings 
with George MidUr't Onen in fall choraa. 

The BcbatancH of the following kej to this very onrious song ia 
famished by Mr. U. Qingell, who eitracts it iroin the Amuud 
Report of the QlottcetUrshire Society for 1 835. The ammal 
meeting of this Society is held at Bristol iu the month of Angnst, 
when the members dine, and a branch meeUng, which waa for- 
merly held at the Crown and Anchor in the Strand, a now 
annually held at the Thatched House Tavern, St. James's. 
Gfeorge Ridler't Chen is aang at both meetings, and the late Dake 
of Beaufort used to lead off the glee in capital style. The words 
have a aecret meaning, woU known to the momberB of the Olou- 
ceaterahire Society, which was founded in 1657, thre« years btibre 
the Bestoration of Charles II. The Society consisted of BoyEtl- 
ielB, who combined blether for the porpoee of resWring the 
Stuarts. The Cavalier party was supported by all the old Koman 
Catholic families of the kingdom ; and some of the Disaenters, 
who were disgoited with Cromwell, occasionally lent them a kind 
(£ pasave ud. 

Firtt Verie. — By 'George Ridler" is meant King Charles I. 
The 'oven' was the CavnUer party. The 'stwons' that 'built 
the oven,' and that ' came ont of the Bleakney quaar,' were the 
immediate followers of the Hnrqaij of Worceater, who held out 
long and atead&atly for the Boyal canse at K^lan Castle, which 
was not Borrendered till 1646, and was ia fact the last stronghold 
retained for the King. ' His head did grow above his h^,' is ta 
allnsion to the crown, the head of the State, which the King wore 
' above his hur.' 

Seeoad Verie. — This means that the King, ' befbre he died,' 
boasted that notwithstanding his present sdveruty, the andent 
eonstitntion of the kingdom was so good, and its vitality so great, 
that it would anrpaaa and oatlive every other form of government. 
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SOO soHoa 

Hird Verte. — 'IKck the treble, Jack the mean, and George 
the bass,' mean King, Lords, and Commoas. The ii^unction to 
' let ever; man sing in bis own place,' is a naming to each of 
the three estates of the realm to preserve its proper poation, 
and not to encroach on each other's pren^tive. 

Fourth Verte. — ' Mine hostess'a maid' a an aUasioii to the 
Queen, who nas a Roman Catholic, and her mud, the Chnrcb. 
The Hnger we most suppose was one of the leaders of the partf, 
and Mb * d(^ a companion, or fiuthfiil offii^al of the Society, and 
the song was sung on occasions when the members met together 
somlly; and thus, as the Roman Catholics were Boyalists, the 
allo^oa to tlie mutoal attachment between the ' maid' and ' my 
dog Bod I,' is plain and consistent. 

Fifth Verte.— Tbe 'dog' had a 'trick of vidting raaids when 
thej were uck.' The meaning is, that when any of the mem- 
ben were in distress or desponding, or like); to give up the 
Boyal cause in despair, the oSdals, or active members visited, 
counselled, and aaiated them. 

Sixth Verte. — The ' d(^ was ' good to eatob a ben,' a ' dnck,' 
or a ' goose.' — Tliat is, to enlist as members of the Socielj any 
who were well affected to the Royal cause. 

Seventh Verse. — ' The good ale tap' is an alhision, under cover 
of the similarity in sound between the words ale and aitle, to the 
Church, of which it was dangerous at the time to be an avowed 
follower ; and so the members were cautioned that indiscretion 
might lead to their discovery and '.OTerthrow.' 

Eighth Terie. — Tim allnsion here is to those nnlMthful sup- 
porters of the Soyal cause, who ' welcomed' the members of the 
Sotjety when it appeared to be prospering, but ' parted' &om 
them in adversit;. 

Ninth Verte. — An eipreesioii of the singer's wish that if he 
ihonld die be may be buried nith his feithful companion, as repre- 
senting the prindplea of the Society, under the good aisles of the 
church. 

The following text has been collated with ■ version published 
in Notet attd Qfieriet, from the ' fragments of a M8. found in the 
speech-house of Dean.' The tnne is the same as that of the 
Wasamlert' Song, and is printed in Popular Music. Other 
ditties appear to have been founded on this ancient piece. 
The fourth, seventh, and ninth verses are in the old ditty called 
3fy Dog and I: and the eighth verse appears in another 
old song. The air and words bear some resemblance to Todleit 
Sane.^ 



OEOKOE kisleb's ovss. 201 

T'HE stwoiiB that built Qeoi^ Eidler's oven, 
-'- And thauj keam rrom the Blcakney quaar. 
And George he wur a jolly old mon, 
And his yead it grow'd alJove hia yare. 

One thing of Oeorge Ridler I must commend. 

And that wur Tor a notable thing; 

He mead hia brags avoore he died, 

"Wr any dree broodera his zona zahould zing. 

There's Dick the treble, and John the meean, 
(Let every mon zing in hia auwn plea«e,) 
And George he wur the elder brother, 
And thereyoor he would zing the beass. 

Mine hostess's moid, (and her neaum 'twour Nell,) 
A pretty wench, and I lov'd her well ; 
I lov'd her well, good reauzon why, 
Beoause zshe loved my dog and I. 

My dog is good to cat«h a hen ; 
A dug or goose is vood for men ; 
And where good company I spy, 
thether gwoea my dog and I. 

My mwother told I, when I wur young. 
If I did vollow the strong-beer pwoot. 
That drenk would prov my awverdrow. 
And meauk me wear a threadbare cwoat. 

My dog haa gotten zitch a trick. 
To visit moids when thauy be ziofc; 
When thauy be zick and like to die, 
O thether gwues my dog and I. 

When I have dree zixpences under my thumb, 
O then I be welcome wherever I come; 
But when I have none, O, then I pass by, — 
'Tis poverty pearts good conipanie. 
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If I should die, as it may hap, 
Mj greauve shall be under the good yeal tap; 
In Toulded Tarms there wool ns lie, 
Cheek by jowl, my dog and I. 



THE CABRION CEOW. 

[Thib »UU popular aong ia quoted by Orose in his Olio, where 
it ia made tbe mbject of a bnrlesqae commentary, the covert 
political allumoiis having evideutly camped the peDetration of the 
antiqoBry. The reader &milinr with the annals of the Common- 
wealth and the BestoraUon, will readily detect tbe leading points 
of tbe allegory. The 'Carrion Craw' in the oak ia Charles II., 
who ia represented as that bird of voracioua appetite, because he 
deprived tho pnritBn qlei^of their livings; perhaps, also, because 
he ordered the bodieaofthe r^cides to be eihumed — asAinsworth 
saya in one of his ballads ; — 



The religion of the 'old sow,' whoever ahe maybe, is clearly pointed 
ont by her little pigs praying for her sonL The ' tulor' Is not 
easily identiBed. It is possibly intended for some poritao divine 
of the name of Taylor, who wrote and preached against both prelacy 
■nd papacy, hnt with an especial hatred of the latter. In the last 
verge be consoles himself by the reSection that, notwithstanding 
the deprivations, his party will have enongh remaining from the 
voluntary contributions of their adherents. The ' cloak' which the 
ttulor ia engaged in cutting ont, is the Genevan gown, or cloak ; 
the ' Bpoon' iu which be desires hia wife to bring treacle, is appa- 
rently an ftlloaiou to tbe ' apatula' upon which the wafer is placed 
in the adminiatration of the Eucharist ; and the introdaction at 
' chitterlings and black-puddings' into the last verse seems to refer 
to B passage in Babelajs, where tbe same dainties are broi^ht in 
to personify those who, in the matter of fasting, are opposed to 
Binniah practices. The song is found in collections of the time 
of Charles II.] 

THE carrion crow he aat upon an oak. 
And he spied an old tailor a cutting out a cloak. 
Heigho! tbe carrion crov^. 



The carrion crow he began for to rave, 
And he called the tailor a lousy knave ! 

Heigho 1 the carrioa crow. 
' Wife, go fetch me my arrow and my bow, 
m have a shot at that carrion crow.' 

Heigho [ the carrion crow. 

The tailor he shot, and he misaed his mark, 
But he shot the old sow through the heart. 

Heigho ! the carrion crow, 
' Wife, go fetch me some treacle in a spoon. 
For the old sow's in a terrible swoon ! ' 

Heigho ! the carrion crow. 
The old sow died, and the bells they did toll, 
And the little pigs prayed for the old sow's soul I 

Heigho ! the carrion crow, 
' Never mind,' said the tailor, ' I don't care a flea, 
There'll be still black-puddings, souse, and chitterli 

Heigho! the carrion crow. [for i 



THE LEATHERN BOTTEL, 



[In Cluppell'a Popular Muaie a a mach longer version of The 
Leathern SottU. The following copy is the one eiiiig at the pre- 
Eeat time by the country-people -in the county of Somerset. Ithaa 
been commimicated to our pages by Mr. Sandys.] 

GOD above, who rules all things, 
Monks and abbots, and beggars and kings, 
The ships that in the sea do swim, 
The earth, and all that is therein ; 
Not forgetting the old cow'h hide. 
And everything else in the world beside : 
And I w^ his soul in heaven may dwell, 
Who first invented this leathern bottSl 1 
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Oh ! what do you say to the glasses fine! 

Oh! they shall have no praise of mine; 

Suppose a gentleman sends his man 

To fill them with liquor, as fast as he can, 

The man he falls, in coming awuy, 

And sheds the liquor so fine and gay; 

But had it been in the leathern hotta, 

And the stopper been in, 'twould all have been well ! 

Oh! what do you say to the tankard fine) 

Oh! it shall hare do praise of mine; 

Suppose a man and his wife &11 out, — 

And such things happen sometimes, no doubt, — 

They pull and they I^ul ; in the midst of the &ay 

They shed the liquor so fine and gay; 

But had it been in the leathern bottSI, 

And the stopper been in, 'twould all have been well I 

Now, when this bott^l it is worn out. 

Out of its sides yon may cut a clout; 

This you may hang upon a pin, — 

"Twill serve to put odd trifles in ; 

Ink and soap, and candle-ends. 

For young beginners have need of such friends. 

And I wish his soul in heaven may dwell. 

Who first invented the leathern bottdl ! 



THE PARMER'S OLD WIFE. 



[This is a conntrymBn's whistling eong, and the only one of the 
kind which wp remember to bnve hasid. It is very ancient, and 
a gMAt fiivourite. The &rmer'a wife has an adventure somewhat 
fesembling the hero's in the burlesque version of 2>oii Oionaani. 
The tone is Lilli hurtero, and the song is sung as follows: — the 
first line of each verse is given as a solo ; then the tune is con- 
tinned by a chonu of whistlers, who whistle that portion of the 
^ which in Ltlli bvrUro wonld he sung to the words, LitU Jnr- 
lero bulten a la. The songster then proceeds with the tune, and 
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uDgB the whole of the verse through, after which the gtrun is re- 
Bomed and concluded b; the whistlers. The effect, when accom- 
panied by the fltfong whistles of a group of lusty countrymen, is 
very strijiing, and cannot be adequately coaveyed by desciiptioD. 
This son^ constitutes the ' traditionary verses' npon which Bums 
founded bis CarU iff Kilh/bvm Braet.'] 

rpHEKE was an old former ia Snssez did dwell, 

[Chortu rjf whittUn.^ 
There waa an old fermer in Sussex did dwell, 
And he had a bad wife, as maoy knew well. 

[CSonw of vi&utUriJ] 
Then Satan came to the old man at the plough, — 
' One of your family I must have now. 

' It is not your eldest son that I crave, 

But it ia your old wife, and she I will have.' 

' 0, welcome ! good Satan, with all my heart, 

I hope you and she will never more part.' 

Now Satan has got the old wife on his back, 

And he lugged her along, like a pedlar's pac^. 

He trudged away till they came to his hall-gate, 

Saya be, ' Here ! take in an old Sussex chap's mate !' 

! then she did kick the young imps about, — 

Says one to the other, ' Let's try turn her out.' 

She spied thirteen imps all dancing in chains, 

She up with her pattens, and beat out their brains. 

She knocked the old Satan f^;ainst the wall, — 

' Let's try torn ber out, or shell murder us all !' 

Now he's bundled her up on his back amain. 

And to her old husband be took her again. 

' I have been a tormentor the whole of my life. 

But I ne'er was tormented till I met with your wife.' 
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OLD WICHET AKD HIS WIFE. 

[This wng riall retaioa ita popularity tn the Korth of England, 
tni, when Bung with humour, never fails to elicit roare of jkngh- 
tet. A Scotvb version may be foond in Herd's Collection, 1769, 
and also in Cnnninghain's Sa«gi of England and Scotland, Lou- 
don, 1835. We cannot venture to give an opinion aa to wluchig 
the original ; but the English set is of unqneationabte antiquity. 
Our copy was obtained from Torkahire, It has been collated 
with one printed at the Aldennary press, and preserved in the 
third volume of the Boibnrgh CoUection. The tune is peculiar 
to the song.] 

0! I -vwit into the stable, and there for to see,* 
And there I saw three horses stand, by one, by 
two, aud by three ; [quoth she ; 

1 I called to my loving wife, and ' Anon, kind sir I' 
' O ! what do these three horses here, without the leave 

of mef 
' Why, you old fool I blind fool ! can't you very well see, 
These are three milking cows my mother sent to mef 
' Oda bobs! well done I milking cows with saddles on! 
The like was never known !' [home I 

Old Wichet a cuckold went out, and a cuckold he came 

! I went into the kitchen, and there for to see, 
And there I saw three aworda hang, by one, by two, 

and by three ; [quotti she ; 

! I called to my loving wife, and ' Anon, kind air !' 
'01 what do these three swords do here, without the 

leave of me)' 
' Why, you old fool I blind fool ! can't you very well see, 
These are three roastuig spits my mother sent to meP 
' Ods hobs ! well done 1 roasting spits with scabbwds on ! 
The like was never known!' [home! 

Old Wiohet a cuckold went out, and a cuckold he cajne 



w what I could se*. 
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O ! I went into the parlonr, and there for to see, 
And there I saw three cloaks hang, by one, by two, 
&nd by three ; [quoth she ; 

! I called to my loving wife, and 'Anon, kind air!' 
' ! what do these three cloaks do here, without the 

leave of mel' 
'Why, you old fool! blind fool! can't you very well see, 
These are three mantuas my mother sent to me)' 
'Odsbobs! well done! mantufia with capes on I 
The like was never known!' [home ! 

Old Wichet a cuckold went out, and acuckold he came 

0! I went into the pantry, and there for to see, 
And there I saw three pair of hoots,* by one, by two, 
and by three ; ' [quoth she ; 

1 I called to my loving wife, and ' Anon, kind sir f 
' O ! what do these three pair of boots here, without the 

leave of me )' 
'Why, you old fool! blind fool! can't you very well see, 
These are three pudding-bags my mother sent to meT 
' Oda bobs ! well done I pudding-bags with spurs on ! 
The like waa never known!' [home ! 

Old Wichet a cuckold went out, and a. cuckold he came 

0! I went into the dairy, and there for to aee, 
And there I saw three hats hang, by one, by two, and 
by three ; [quoth she ; 

O ! I called to my loving wife, and ' Anon, kind sir !' 
' Fray what do these three hats here, without the leave 

of mel' 
' Why, you old fool ! blind fool ! can't you very well see. 
These arethreeskimming-disheamymother sent to mel' 
' Ods boba I well done ! skimming-diahes with hat- 
bands on ! 
The like was never known !' [home ! 

Old Wichet a cuckold went out, and a cuckold he came 



O I I went into the chamber, and there for to see, 
And there I saw three men in bed, by one, by two, and 

by three ; [quoth she ; 

O ! I called to my Io'?ing wife, and ' Anon, kind sir V 
' '. what do these three men here, without the leave 

of met' 
' Why, you old fool ! blind fool ! can't you very well see. 
They are three milking-maids my mother sent to me 1' 
' Uds bobs ! well done ! miUdng-maids with beards on 1 
The like was never known T [home I 

Old Wichet a cuckold went out, and a cuckold he came 



THE JOLLY WAGGONER. 

[Tbib conntrj gong can be traced Inck a century at least, but ig, 
no doabt, mnch older. It ia very popular in tbe West of England. 
Tbe words are spirited and characteristic We maj, perhaps, 
refer the soDg to tbe deja of tnoaition, when the waggon dis- 
placed the packboTBe.] 

TT7HEN first I went a-waggoning, a-waggoaing did 
'' go, [wo&* 

I filled my parents' hearha fiill of sorrow, grief, and 
And many are tbe hardships that I have since gone 
through. 
And sing wo, my lads, sing wo ! 
Drive on my lads, I-ho 1+ 
And who wouldn't lead the life of a jolly waggoner} 

It is a cold and stormy night, and Vm wet to the skin, 

I will bear it with contentment till I get unto the inn. 

And then I'll get a drinking with the landlord and his 

And' sing, &o, [kin. 



pbnue tn old EiifiUeli KiDsa and ballads. 8^ The 
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Now summer it is coming, — wliat pleasure we shall see ; 
The small birds are a-siuging on every green tree, 
The blackbirds and the thrushes are a-whistlisg merrilie. 

Aad. sing, &c. 

Now Michaelmas is coming, — what pleasure we shall 

find ; [the wind; 

It will make the gold to fly, my boys, like cnaffbefore 

And every lad shall take his lass, so loving and so kind. 

And sing, Ac. 



THE YORKSHIRE HORSE-DEALER. 

£Tuis luJicrona DJid geniiiiie Yorkahire song, the prodncUon of 
Bomfi nnknown country iiui]Htrel,obt^nedcoiin]dera1>1e popuJaritja 
f^w years ago from the admirable Bitigjiig of Emery, llie incidenta 
actually occurred at the dose of the last century, and some of tiie 
deecendanta of ' Tommj Towers' ware resident at Clapham till 
within a very recent period, and used to take great delight in 
relating tlie laughable adventure of their progenitor. Abey Mug- 
gins ia understood to be a soin'gwei for a then Clapham innkeeper. 
The village of Clapham is in the west of YorksUre, on the high 
road between Skipton and EendaL] 

BANE* ta Claapam town-gftte+ lived an oud York- 
ehii-e tike. 
Who i' dealing i' horseflesh hed ne'er met his like; 
'Twop his pride that i' aw the hard bargains he'd hit, 
He'd bit a girt monay, but nivver bin bit. 
This oud Tommy Towers (bi that naam heworknaan), 
Hed an oud carrion tit that wor sheer skin an' baan; 
Ta hev killed him for t' curs waij hev bin quite as well, 
But 'twor Tommy opinionj he'd dee on himsel 1 

» Near. f The high-road throngh a Iowa or village. 

i That is Tommj't opinion, la Ihe Yorkihire dialect, when the 
poieessive case Is followed b; the relatlie enbetantlva. it is costomarj 
to omit the<i but If the relative be nnderstood, and not expressed, the 



tt than oud Tommy's, ye lee.' 
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Well ! yan Abey Muggins, a neighborin cheat, 
Thowt ta diddle oud Tommy wad be a girt treat ; 
Hee'd a horse, too, 'twor war than oud Tommy's, ye 
Fort' neet afore tlmt hee'd thowt proper ta dee ! [see. 
Thinks Abey, t' oud codger '11 niwer emoak t' trick, 
I'll swop wi' him my poor deead horse for his wick," 
An' if Tommy I nohbutt can happen ta trap. 
Twill be a fine feather i' Aberram cap ! 
Soa to Tommy he goaa, an' the question he pops : 
'Betwin thy horse and mine, prithee. Tommy, what 
swops t [still !' 

What wilt gi' me ta boot t for mine's t' better horse 
'Hoot,' says Tommy, ' I'll swop i wen hands, an' ye wilt' 



But Tommy stuck fast where he first had begun, 

Till Abey shook hands, and sed, 'Well, Tommy, done! 

' ! Tommy,' sed Abey, ' I'ze sorry for thee, 
I thowt thon'd a hadden mair white i' thy ee ; 
Good luck's wi' thy bargin, for my horse is deead.' 
'Hey!' saysTommy, 'ray lad,soa is min, an it's fleead !' 

Soa Tommy got t' better oft' bai^n, a vast, 
An' cam' off wi' a YorksUireman's triumph at last ; 
For thof 'twixt deead horses there's not mitch to choose. 
Yet Tommy war richer by t' hide an' fower ahooes. 



THE KING AJTD THE COUNTRTMAN. 

[This popular iikTOurite is a mere abridgment and alteration of 
a poem preserved in the Boibnrgli Collection, called T/ie King and 
Narlhem Mem, thevnng kom a poor Sorthumberland man (tenant 
to the Sing) being vironged Sy a lawyer {his neighbouT) went to 
the King himtelf to make inovm kit grievance. To the tune iff 

■ AUve, quiet. t Only. 
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Slat. Printed by and for Alai. Melliounie, at the Stationer's Anns 
in Glreen Arbour Conrt, in the LitUe Old Bail;. The Percy 
Society printed The KiTig and Norlhera Man from an edition 
published in 1640. There is also a copy preserved in the B^ord 
Collection, which is oneoftlie imprintaof W. Onley, The edition 
of 1640 has the initials of Martin Parker at the end, bnt, its Mr. 
Collier observes, ' There ia little doubt that tbe story is nrach 
older than 1 640.' See prefece to Percy Society's Edition.] 

INHERE was an old chap in the west country, 
■*- A flaw in the lease the lawyers had found. 
Twos all ahout felling of Ave oak trees, 

And building a house upon his own grouad. [la ! 
Right too looral, looral, looral — right too looral 

Kow, this old chap to Limnun would go, 

To tell the ting a paxt of his woe. 
Likewise to tell lum a part of his grief, 

In hopes the king would give him i-elief. 

Now, when this old chap to Lunnun had come, 
He found the king to Windsor had gone ; 

But if he'd known he'd not been at home. 
He danged his buttons if ever he'd come. 

Kow, when this old chap to Windsor did stump. 
The gates were barred, and all secure. 

But he knocked and thumped with his oaken clump, 
There's room within for I to be sure. 

Bnt when he got there, how he did atare, 

To see the yeomen strutting about; 
He scratched his head, and rubbed down his hair. 

In the ear of a noble he gave a great shout : 

' Pray, Mr. Noble, show I the £ing ; 

Is that the King that I see there) 
I seed an old chap at Bartlemy ftur 

Look more like & king than that chap there. 



..Coogk 



' Well, Mr. KiDg, pray how d'ye do 1 

I gotten for you a bit of ajob, 
Which if you'll be ao kind as to do, 

I gotten a sunusat for you in my fob.' 

The king he took the lease in hand. 

To sign it, too, he waa likewise ■willing; 
And the old chap to make a little amends. 

He Itigg'd out his bag, and gave him a shilling. 

The ting, to cany on the jote. 

Ordered ten pounds to be paid down ; 

The farmer he stared, but nothing f^ke, 

And stared again, and he scratched his crown. 

The farmer he stared to see so much money, 
And to take it up he was likewise willing ; 

But if he'd a known King had got bo much money. 
He danged his wig il' he'd gieu him that shilling ! 



JONB O GREENFIELDS RAMBLE. 

[The Gount; of Lancaster has always been iamecl for ita admirable 
paioia song* ; but tbe; are in genera] the productions of modem 
aothoTB, and tonsequently, however popular they may be, are not 
within the scope of tbe present work. In the following hum(H«UB 
prodoction, however, we have a compoalKon of the last century. 
It is tbe oldest and most popular Lancashire sang we have been 
able to procure j and, milike most pieces of its class, it is entirely 
free from groesnesi and vulgarity ■] 

SAYS Jone to hia wife, on a hot Bummer's day, 
' I'm resolved i' Grinfilt no lunger to stay; 
For 111 go to Owdham os fast os I can, 
So fere thee weel, Grinfilt, un fare thee weel, Kan; 
A soger I'll be, un brave Owdham T'll see, 
Un I'll ha'e a battle wi' th' French." 

Dear Jone,' then said Kan, un hoo bitterly cried, 
Wilt be one o' th' foote, or tha meons to ridel' 
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' Odsoundsl wench, Fit ride oather aas or a mule, 
Ere I'll tewer i' Grinfilt os black as te dule, 

Booath clemmink* un starvink, un never a &rdink, 

Ecodl it would drive ony mon mad. 

' Aye, Jone, sin' wi' coom i' Grinfilt for t' dwell, 
We'n had mony a bare meal, I con vara weel tell.' 
' Bare meal ! ecod ! aye, that I vara weel know. 
There's bin two days this wick ot we 'n had nowt at o : 

I'm vara near sided, afore TU abide it, 

I'll feigkt Gather Spaniah or French.' 

Then saya my Aunt Mai^t, ' Ah ! Jone, thee'rt so hot, 
rd ne'er go to Owdham, boh i' Englond I'd stop.' 
' It matters nowt, Madge, for to Owdham I'll go, 
I'll naw clam to deeoth, boh aumbry ahalt know : 

Furst Frenchman I find, I'll tell him meh mind, 

Un if he'll naw feight, he shall run.' 

Then down th' broo I coom, for we livent at top, 
I thowt I'd reach Owdham ere ever I'd stop; 
Ecod ! heaw they stared when I getten to tii' Mumps, 
Meh owd hat i' my hond, un meh clogs full o' stamps ; 

Boh I soon towd um, I'r gooink to Owdham, 

Un rd ha'e battle wi" th' French. 

I kept eendway thro' th' lone, un to Owdham I went, 
I ask'd a recruit if te'd made up their keawnt? 
' No, BO, honest lad' (for he tawked like a king), 
' Go wi' meh thro' the street, un thee I will bring 

Where, if theaVrt willink, theawmay ha'e a shillink.' 

Ecodl I thowt this wur rare news. 

Hebrowt me to th' pleck where te measurn their height, 
Un if they bin height, there's nowt said about weight; 



Thi Ilns In irhkh this word oocan exhlblti one ot 
th« nioat atriking pecnllarltle) of tbe Lancsshire dialect, which Is, that 
Id wordi endtng In ing, the terminrnKan fe ohutged Intu ink. Ex, gr., 
tot ittulBg.ilarvini, fiOiiag, Jiiniint, ■ 
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I retched me, un stretched me, un never did flincli, 
Says th' men, ' I beliere tlieav 'rt meh lad to ul iuoh.' 
I thowt thia'U do, I'st ha'e guineas enow, 
Ecod! Owdbam, brave Owdham for me. 

So &re thee weel, Grinfilt, a w^er I'm made, 
I'n getten new shoon, un a rare cockade; 
I'll feiglit for Owd Englond oa hard oa I con. 
Gather Prench, Dutch, or Spanish, to me it 's o one, 

I 'II make 'em to stare like a new-atarted hare, 

TJn I'll tell 'em fro' Owdham I coom. 



THOENEHAGH-MOOR WOODS. 



[NoTTlNOllutsBiBB wu, in the olden day, &inons in song Ra 
the achievement of Robin Hood and his merrj men. In oui 
times the reckless daring of the heroes of the 'greenwood tree* ba( 
descended to the poachers of Uie county, who have also (bond poeti 
to proclaim sad eiult over iAfir lawless exploits i and in Thome- 
kagh-MoOT Woodt we have a epedniei; of one <^ these rude, bat 
mischievous and exciting lyrics. Theur is beautiful, and of a 
lively character; and will be found in Popular Mutic. There is 
a prevalent idea that the song is not the production of an ordinaiy 
ballad- writer, but vta written about the middle of the last cen- 
tury by B gentleman of rank and education, who, detesting tho 
Engli^ game-laws, adopted a too successful mode of inspiriag the 
peasantry with a love of poaching. The song finds locality in the 
village of Thomehagh, in the hundred of Newark. The common, 
or Moor-fletds, waa inclosed about 1797, and is now no longo' 
called by the anrient desig;nation. It contuns eight bondifd 
acres. The manor of Thomehagh is the property of the antient 
jtunilyof Nevile, who have a rendence on the eatate-] 

IN Thomehagh-MooF wooda, in Nottinghamshire, 
Fol de rol, la re, right fol laddie, dee; 
In Bobiu Hood's bold Nottinghamshire, 
Fol de rol, la re da; 

>. Cooxic 
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Three keepera' houses stood three-square. 
And about a mile from each other they were ; — 
Their orders Trere to look after the deer. 
Fol de rol, la re da. 

I went out with my dogs one night, — 

The mooQ shoae clear, and the stars gave light; 

Over hedges and ditches, and steyls, 

With my two dogs close at my heels, 

To catch a fine buck in Thomehagh-Moor fields. 

Oh ! that night we had bad luck. 
One of my very beat dogs was stack; 
He came to me both bleeding and lame, — 
Bight sorry was I to see the same, — 
He was not able to follow the game. 

I searched his wounds, and found them slight, 
Some keeper has done this out of spite; 
Bnt I'll take my pike-staflf, — that's the plan! 
I'll range the woods till I find the man, 
And I'll tan his hide right well, — if I can ! 

I ranged the woods and groves all night, 

I ranged the woods tOl it proved daylight; 

The very first thing that then I found, 

W&a a good fat buck that lay dead ou the ground; 

I knew my dogs gave him his death-wound. 

I hired a butcher to skin the game. 
Likewise another to sell the same; 
The very first buck he offered for sale. 
Was to an old [h^] that sold bad ale. 
And she sent us three poor lads to gaol. 

The quarter sessions we soon espied. 
At which we all were for to be tried; 
The Chairman laughed the matter to scorn, 
He said the old woman was all forsworn. 
And unto pieces she ought to be torn. 

i„ ..Google 



The aesaiona are over, and we are clear! 
The Bessions are over, and we sit here, 

Singing fol de rol, U re da ! 
The very best game I ev«r did Bee, 
Is a buck or a deer, but a deer for me ! 
Tn Thomeh^h-Moor woods this night w* 

Fol de rol, la re da I 



THE LINCOLNSHIRE POACHER. 

[This veryoldditljhae been tranaformed into thedialecta of Somer- 
■eUliire, NOFtbampionshire, luiil Leicistenliire ; but it properly be- 
loT^ to Lincolnshire. Nor ia tluB the onl; ll1>ert; tLat has been 
taken with it. Tlie original tune is that (rf a Lancashire air, weU 
known >ig The MancAf iter Angel: but a florid modem tanebasbeen 
■nbstituted. Tie Lincolrukire Foacher was a fitvourite ditty 
with Oeoi^ IV., and it is said that he often had it sang for his 
amusement by a band of Derlishire ploughmen. He also com- 
manded it to be sang at his liarvest-homes, but we believe it was 
always on such uccauons sung to tbe ' playhouse tune,' and not 
to the genuine mumc. It is often veryilifficulttotraoethe locality 
of countrymen's songs, iu conseqnence of the licence adopted l^ 
printers of changing the names of places to smt their own neigh- 
hoorboods ; but there is no sncb difficulty ahoul The Xdncoltuhire 
Po^tcher. The oldest copy we have seen, printed at York abont 
1776, reads ' Lincolnshire,' and it is only in very modem copiea 
that the venae is removed to other counties. In the Somerset- 
shire veruon tJhe local vemacnUr ia skilfully substituted tot 
that of the original ; but the deception may, nevertheless, be very 
eaoly detected.] 

WHEIT I was bound apprentice, iu &mous Lincoln- 
sheer, 
Full well I served my master for more than seven year, 
Till I took up with poaching, aa you shall quickly 
hear : — [the year. 

Oh 1 'tis my delight of a shiny night, iu the season of 

As me and my comrades were setting of a anare, 
'Twaa then we seed the gamekeeper — for him we did 

not care, 
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For we can wrestle and fight, my boya, and jump o'er 

everywhete : — 
Oh I 'tis my delight of a shiny night, in the season of 

the year. 

Aa me and my comrades were setting four op five, 
And taking on him up again, we caught the hare alive ; 
We caught the hare alive, my boys, and through the 

woods did steer : — 
Oh ! 'tis my delight of a shiny night, in the season of 

the year. 

Bad luck to every magistrate that lives in. Lincoln- 
Success to every poacher that wants to sell a hare ; 
Bad luck to every gamekeeper that will not sell his 
deer: — [the year. 

Oh ! 'tis my delight of a shiny night, in the season of 



SOMEESETSEIRE HUNTING i 

[The following eong;, which is very popalHr with 
SomersetBliire, is given hs a, cuiiouB speamen of the dialect still 
spolcen in some parts of that county. Though the eong is a genmne 
peasant's ditt j, it is heard in other drclea, and freqnently roared 
out at hmiting dinners. It is here reprinted frata a cop; ct 
musicated by Mr. Sandys.] 

rrHERKS no pleasures can compare 
-■- Wi' the hunting o' the hare, 
In the morning, in the morning, 
In fine and pleasant weather. 



• In one version this line has b«n altered, probably by some 
who had B wholesome fear ofihe ■ Bench of JuaOoea," into— 
' Soccess to every jtentlenian 
That livei in Llucoliuheel.' 
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Cho. With our hosses and our hounds. 

We will Bc&mp9 it o'er the grounds, 

And Bing traro, huzza ! 

And sing traro, huzza ! 

And eing traro, brave boys, we will foller. 

And when poor puss arise, 
Then away from ua she flies; 
And we'll givea her, boys, we'll gives her. 
One thundering and loud holler ! 
Cko. With our hoaaea, Ac. 

And when, poor puss is killed. 
We'll retires from the field; 
And we'll couat bojrs, and we'll count 
On the same good ren to-morrer. 

Cho. With our bosses und our hounds, &c. 



THE TBOTTING HORSE. 

[The common copiea bf this old bigliwaynmii's eong are very oor- 
rnpt. We are indebted for the following TeraioE, wliich contains 
BeTsrsl emendations, to Mr. W. H. Ainsworth. The song, which 
may probahl; be referred to the i^ of Cbaclea II., is a spirited 
BpecimeD of its class.] 

I GAIT sport as fine a trotting horse as any swell in 
town, [crown ; 

To trot you fourteen miles an. hour, I'll bet you fifty 
He is such a one to bend his hneea, and tuck bis 
hatinches in, [sio. 

And throw the dust in people's face, and think it not a 
For to ride away, trot away, 
Ki, fa lar, la, &c. 

He has an eye like any hawk, a neck like any swan, 
A foot light as the stag's, the while bis back is scarce a 



Kind Nature lutth so formed him, he la eTeiything 

that's good, — 
Aye I everything a mam could wish, in bottom, bone, 

and blood. 

For to ride away, Ac. 

If yoa drop therein, he'll nod his head, and boldly walk 
away,- [play; 

While others kick and bounce about, to him it's only 

There never -was a finer horse e'er went on English 
ground, 

He is rising six years old. and is all over right and sound. 
For to ride away, &c. 

If any iHsk or milling match should cull me out of 

I can pasB the blades with white cockades, their whiskers 

hanging down ; 
With large jack-towels round their necks, they think 

they're first and fast, [are last. 

But, with their gapers open wide, they find that they 
Whilst I ride away, &c 

. If threescore miles I am &om home, I darkness never 
mind, [behind; 

My friend is gone, and I am left, with pipe and pot 
Up comes some saucy kiddy, a scampsman on the hot. 
But ere he pulls the trigger I am off just like a shot. 
For Z ride away, &a. 

If Fortune e'er should fickle be, and wish to have again 
That which she so Ireely gave, I'd give it without pain; 
I would part with it most freely, and without the least 

remorse. 
Only graJit to me what God hath gave, my mistress 

and my horse 1 

That I may ride away, &c. 



THE SEEDS OF LOVE. 

[Thib ver; cnrioni old song is Dot tmlj • fBTOoiito with oar pea- 
lantrj, lint, in conaeqnence of bimng been introdnced into tlie 
modern dramitic entert^nment of Tht Loan <{f a Lover, has 
ohtBJDed popularity in higher elides. Its aweetl; plaiDtive tune 
will be fonad in Fopvlar Mmic. The words are qu^nt^ bat 
bj no meant wanting in beant; ; they are, no doubt, corrupted, aa 
we baTe derived them trom common broadaides, the onlj form in 
vhich we have been able to meet with them. The anthor of the 
Bong was Mrs. Fleetwood Habergham, oTHabergham, in the coontjr 
of Lancaster. ' Rained by the eitravagtince, aod disgraced by the 
vices of her boeband, she soothed her sorrows,' says Dr. Whither, 
' by Dome stanzas yet remembered among the old people of her 
ndghboorbood.' — Mittory of WTtalUg. Mrs. Habergham died 
in 1703, and was bnried at Padiham.] 

T SOWED the seeds of love, it was all in tte spring, 
■■• In April, May, and June, likewisCj when small 

birds they do sing ; 
My garden's well planted with, flowers everywhere, 
Yet I had not the liberty to choose for myself the 
' flower that I loved so dear. 

My gardener he stood by, I ashed hitn to (jioose for me, 
He ohose me the violet, the lily and pink, but those I 

refused all three ; 
The violet I forsook, because it fades so soon, 
The lily and the pick I did o'erlook, and I vowed Fd 

stay till June. 

In June there's a red rose-bud, and that's the Sower 

for me I 
But often have I plucked at the red rose-bud till I 

gained the willow-tree; [twine, — 

The willow-tree will twist, and the willow-tree will 
01 I wish I was in the dear youth's arms that once 

had the heart of mine. 
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My gardener he stood by, he told me to take great 
care, [thorn there; 

For in the middle of a red rose-bud there grows a sharp 
I told him I'd take no care till I did feel the smart, 
And often I plucked at the red rose-bud till I pierced 
it to the heart. 

ril make me a posy of hyssop, — no other I can touch, — 
That all the world may plainly see I love one flower 

too much; 
My garden is run wild ! where shall I plant anew — 
For my bed, that once was covered with thyme, ia all 

ovemm with ruel* 



THE GARDEN-GATE. 

[One of onr moat pleasing mral dittiea. The air is very beaatiftil. 
We first heard it gung in Malhamdale, Yorkahire. by Willy Bolttm, 
an old DalEs'-minsttel, who accompanied himself on the onion- 
P'pes-t] 

• Dr. WIiitBker gii«a a Irsditjaaal Teniau at part of this song u 

' Ihe gardener standing bf proferred to chun for me. 
Tbe pink, the primrose, and the me, but I refttsed the thieei 
The primrose I forsook because It came too soon. 
The violet X o'erlooked, and vowed lo wait till Jone. 



I falaliood loved too long.' 
I The following aoooimC of Billf Bolton may, ivith proprietTi be 
inserted here :— It was a lovely September day, and the scene was 
AiDcUlTe, a retired village In LUtoiidale. one of the most secluded of the 
Torlishire dales. While sitting at the open windovr of the humbta 
hoBtelrie. ne beard what we. at first, thought was a ninler parson, bat, 
on inquiry, were told It was old Billy Bolton reading to a crowd of vil- 
lagers. Curious to ascertain what Che minstrel was reading, we Joined 
the crowd, and found the text-book was a volume of Hume's England, 
which contained the leigu of Eliiabetb. Billy read in a dear vaioe, 



'T'HE day was spent, the moon shone bright, 
-'- The village clock struck eight; 
Young Mary hastened, with delight. 

Unto the garden-gate : 
But what was there that made her sadi — 
The gate waa there, but not the lad, 
Whidi made poor Mary say and sigh, 
' Was ever poor girl so sad ae H' 

She traced the garden here and there, 

The village clock struck nine ; 
Which made poor Mary eigh, and say, 

' You shan't, you shan't be mine ! 
You promised to meet at the gate at eight, 
You ne'er shall keep me, nor make me wait, 
For I'll let idl such preatures see. 
They ne'er ehall make a fool of me I* 

She traced the garden here and there. 

The village clock struck ten; 
Young William caught her in his arms, 

No more to part again ; 
For he'd been to buy the ring that day, 
And 0! he had been along, long way; — 



with proper emphasis, BDd correct pronancistioD,lnterliiJ-diiig his read- 
ing with numerous comments, the nature or eonie of nhlcli lusj be rea- 
dily inferred fromthe fact thalihe minstrel belonged to what he cilled 
■the snclent church.' It was a scene for a painter ; the village silutiteln 
one of the deepest parte of the dale, the twiUght hour, the attentive lis- 

Blml habit ofso doing, and is really an extraordinary man. uniting, 
as he does, the oppoelleoocupBtions of minstrel, conjuror, knife-grinder, 
and schoolniiuter. Such a labourer (though an humble one) in the 
great cause of human impioTement la well deaerving of this brief notice, 
which it would be imjust to conclude without stattng that whenever the 

trast it with others, he Soea so in a spirit of charity i and he never 
perform! any of his sleight-of-hand tricta without a few introductory 
remarkeou theeTllofsuperstlliOD, and thefblly of supposing that in 
the present age any mortal Is endowed vdlh snpeniBtural al ' * 



THE HEW-UOWtl HAT. 2' 

Then, how could Mary cruel prove. 

To banish the lad she so dearly did love! 

Up with the momiiig sun they roae, 

To church they went away, 
And all the villi^e joyful were, 

Upon their wedding-day : 
Now in a cot, by & river aide, 
William and Mary both reside ; 
And she blesses the night that she did wait 
For her absent swain, at the garden-gate. 



THE NEW-MOWN HAY. 

[Tktb Bong; U a TiUoge-TerwoD of an inddent wUicb occurred in 
the Cedl (amily. The same English adveiitnre has, strangely 
enoagh, been made the subject of one of the most tomantic of 
Moore's IrUh JlfeUidiet, viz., Ftm remember Melea, the hamlel't 

A S I walked forth one summer's morh, 
-^ Hard by a river's -lide, 
Where yellow cowslips did adorn 

The blushing £eld ^ith pride; 
I spied a damsel on the grass, 

More blooming than the may; 
Her looks the Queen of Love surpassed, 

Among the new-mown hay. 

J said, ' Good morning, pretty maid, 

How came you here so soon!' 
' To keep my father's sheep,' she said, 

' The thing that must be done : 
While they are feeding 'mong the dew. 

To pass the time away, 
I sit me down to knit or sew. 

Among the new-mown hay.' 



...Coo^k' 



Delighted with her dinple tale, 

I sat down hy her side; 
With Towa of love I did prevail 

On her to be my bride : 
In strains of simple melody, 

She Bung a rural lay ; 
The little lamba stood Ustetung by, 

Among the new-mown hay. 

Then to the church they went with sp«ed. 

And Hymen joined them there; 
No more her ewes and lambs to feed. 

For she's a lady fair : 
A lord he was that married her. 

To town they came straightway : 
Sho may bless the day he spied her there, 

Among the new- mown hay. 



THE PEAISE OP A DAIRY. 

[This excellent old country song, whidi cho be traced to i687> 
is sung- to the ait at FaciingtiM't Pound, fot thebistocyofwliicli 
Bee Popular Mutic.} 

IN praise of a i&lry I purpose to sing, 
But all things in order, first, God save the King !* 
And the Queen, I may say. 
That every May-day, 
Has many &ir dairy-maids all fine and gay. 
Assist me, fair damsels, to finish my theme. 
Inspiring my fiincy with strawberry cream. * 



This elutic apealiiE mighl be adapted to 
B slight »ller.tioii:— 




The prnlse ofm dairy to tell you T n> 
But sll llilngB in order, first God sttv 


e"the Queen. 


rhj-me. 


which of ooune deatrojt 


^ 
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The firet of fiiir dairy-maids, if yoall believe, 

Was Adam's own wife, our great grandmother Eve, 

Who oft milked a cow. 

As well ehe knew how. 
Though butter was not then as cheap as 'tis now, 
She hoarded no batter nor cheese on her shelves, 
For butter and cheese in those (hiys made themselves. 

In that age or time there was no horrid money, 
Yet the dtildren of Israel had both milk and honey ; 

So Queen you could see, 

Of the highest degree. 
But would milk the brown cow with the meanest she. 
Their lambs gave them clothing, their cows gave them 

And in plenty and peace all their joys were complete. 

Amongst the rare virtues that milk does produce. 
For a thousand of dainties it's daily in use : 

Now a pudding I'll tell 'ee, 

And so can maid Nelly, [jelly : 

Must have from good milk both the cream and the 
For a dainty fine pudding, without cream or milk, 
Is a citizen's wife, without satin or sUk. 

In the virtues of milk there is more to be mustered : 
O ! the charming delights both of cheesecake and cua- 

If to wakes* you resort, [tard ! 

You can have no sporty 
Unless you give custards and cheesecake too for't : 
And what's the jack-pudding that makes us to laugh. 
Unless he hath got a great custard to quaffi 



■ Thli li Uie Teading of a, wmman atall cop;. Cbsppell nftda — 

' For at TattenhBm-iwart,' 

wMcfi Is no donbl correct, thoogh Inapplicable to a rural usembl; la 



Both pancake and fritter of milk hare good Btore, 
But a Devonshire white-pot must ne^ have mnch 

Of no brew* you can thi ok, [more ; 

Though you study and wink, 
fVom the lusty sack posset to poor posset drink. 
But milk's the ingredient, though wine'si* ne'er the 
worse, [the nurse. 

For 'tis wine makes the man, though 'tia milk makes 



THE MILK-MAIDS LIFE. 

[OrtluspopDlarcoDntrj song there are a vnrietj of Ternona. ^le 
fidlowing, whicli i« Om most aocieat, U transcribed from a black- 
letter broadside in tbe Roxburgh CoUecdon, entitled Tie MtOt- 
maitFi lAfe ; or, a pruliy nea ditty composed aad ptniteJ, ihe 
fraiie of the Milkiitg-pait to defend. To a cnrions new tune 
called the Jmiic-mauTi Dump. It ii subacribed with the iniUgli 
M. P. ; probably those of Martin Parker.] 

Y0T7 rural goddesses, 
That woods and fields possess, 
Aaeiat me with your skill, that may [^"ect my quill, 

More jocundly to express. 
The mirth and delight, both morning and night, 

On mountain or in dale. 
Of them who choose this trade to use. 
And, through cold dews, do never refuse 
To carry the milking-psuL 

• BreiT. or broo, or broth. Cbappell's nralon readi. ' No itate yoa tmB 
think,' which Is Bpparentlf a mistake. The reading of the comuuui 
coplei it to be preferred. 

t Ho doubt tbe original word (n the«e plioes was laci, u In Chap- 
pell'A copy^but what would a peasant onderataiid by Bockt Drj4eil*B 
resdpt tor a lack po^eet la ai follows : — 

' Fnnn fUr Barbadoen, oa the wenteni main. 
FeUh sugar bBlf-e-pound: f^tfh iack, from 8paln, 
A pint ; then fetch, from India's Ibrttle ODUt, 
nutmeg, UiBglor/ of theBritlBb tout.' 

JAweifonv Poow.T. i3S. 
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The bravest laasea gay. 

Live not so merry as they ; 
Id honest civil sort they make each other sport, 

As they trudge on their way; 
Come fair or foul weather, they're fearful of neither, 

Their oouragM never quail. 
In web and dry, though winds be high, 
And dark's the sky, they ne'er deny 

To carry the inilking-pail. 

Their hearts are free from care. 

They never will despair; 
Whatever them befal, they bravely bear out all. 

And fortune's frowns outdare. 
They pleasantly sing to welcome the spring, 

'Gwnst heaven they never rail ; 
If grass well grow, their thanks they show, 
And, frost or snow, they merrily go. 

Along with the milking-piuL 

Base idleness they do scorn, 

They rise very early i' th' mom. 
And walk into the field, where pretty birds do yield 

Brave music on every thorn. 
The linnet and thrush do sing on each bush, 

And the dulcet nightingale 
Her note doth strain, by a jocund vein. 
To entertain that worthy train, 

Whioh carry the iniiking -pa.il. 

Their labour doth health preserve. 

No doctor's rules they observe, 
While others too nice in taking their advice. 

Look always as though they would starve. 
Their meat is digested, they ne'er are molested, 

No sickness doth them assail ; 
Their time is spent in merriment, 
While limbs are lent, they are content. 

To carry the milking-pail. 



228 B0X08. 

Upon the firet of May, 

With garlands, fresh and gay. 
With mirth and muBic sweet, for auch a season meet, 

They paas the time avay. 
They dance away BorTOW-, and aJl the day thorough 

Their legs do never fail. 
For they nimbly their feet do ply, 
And bravely try the victory. 

In honour o' the milhing-pail. 

If any think that I 

Do practise flattery. 
In seeking thus to raise the merry milkmaids' praise, 

I'll to them thus reply : — 
It b their desert iuviteth my art, 

To study this pleasant tale; 
Id their defence, whose innocence. 
And providence, gets honest pence 

Out of the milking-paU. 



THE MILKING-PAIL. 



VE nymphs and sylvan gods, 

-^ That love green fields and woods, 
When spring newly-born herself does adorn. 

With flowers and blooming buds : 
Come sing in the praise, 'while flocks do graze, 

On yonder pleasant vale, 
Of those that choose to milk their ewes, 
And in cold dews, with clouted shoes, 

To carry the mitking-pail. 



Yow goddess of the mom, 
With bluiihea you adorn. 



■aniK l;. GoOt^lu 
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And take the fresh air, whilat linnets prepare 

A concert on each green thorn; 
The blackbird and thrush on every bush, 

And the charming nightingale, 
In merry vein, their throats do strain 
To entertain, the jolly train 

Of those of the milking-pail. 

When cold bleak winds do roar, 

And flowers will spring no more, 
The fields that were seen so pleasant and green, 

With winter all candied o'er, 
See now the town lass, with her white face, 

And her lips so deadly pale; 
Bat it is not so, with those that go 
Through frost and snow, with cheeks that glow. 

And carry the milking-paiL 

The country lad is free 

From fears and jealousy, 
Whilst upon the green he oft is seen. 

With his lass npon bis knee. 
With kisses most sweet be doth her so treat, 

And swears her charms won't fail ; 
Bat the London lass, in every place. 
With brazen &ce, despises the grace 

Of those of the milking-pail. 



THE SDMMER8 MOSNING. 

[This ib a verj old dittj, and a fevourite with the pesaaBtty iu 
every part of England ; but mare particularly in the tnining dia- 
tricts of tbe North. The tune is pleasing, hut uncommon. 
B. W. Dixon, Baq,, of Seaton-Carew, Durham, bj whom the 
wmg was commnnicated to his brother for pubUcatioa, says, ' I have 
written down the above, veriatim, as generally sung. It will be 
seen that the last lines of each verse are not of equal length. The 
noger, however, makes all right and smooth ! The words nodec- 

>.. Cooxic 
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nned ID t*iii Tens are nm^ Htg times, Uiiib : — They ad-van-eid, 
Ufy aj-va»-eid, tiof ad-vait-trid, tiey ad-nan-eid, theg ad- 
van-eid mftotite moneg, — Itn gmntiu and a crown, Tbe lut Hne 
ia thoa atog: — WVll bt marrird, (lu tbe word it OBoaUy pro- 
nonnced), We'll be mjimed, m^ll be married, me'lt be tuarried, 
v^ll be married, tie 'U be aar-ri-id when I return again.' Tbe 
tnoe i* g;iTen in Popular Mutic. Since tbia Bong appealed 
in tbe volnme Usoed by Uie Perc; Sodetj, we b>ve met with a 
copy printed at Devonpott. The readings are in general not so 
good; but in one or two inatancea tbey are ap^MreDtly mora 
andent, and are, ooneeqoently, here adopted. The DeroDport 
copy oontains two vertex, not preaerved in onr traditional rer- 
rion. These we bave incorporated in oar present text, !n 
which tbey form tbe third and last BtBozaa.] 

IT Taa one summer's morning, as I vent o'er the moss, 
I had no thought of listing, till the soldiers did 
me cross; 
They kindly did invite me to a flowing bowl, and down. 
The}/ advancid me some money, — ten guineas and a 



' It's true my love has listed, he wears a white cockade, 
He is a handsome tall young man, besides a roving 
blade; [the king. 

He is a handsome young man, and he's gone to serve 
Oh I my very heart is breaking for the loss of him. 

' My love is tall and handsome, and comely for to see, 
And by a sad misfortune a soldier now is he; 
I hope the man that listed him may not prosper night 
nor day, [sea. 

For I with that the Hollanders may sink him in the 

'Oh! may he never prosper, oh! may he never thrive, 
Nor anydiing he takes in hand so long as he's alive; 
May the very grass he treads upon the ground refVise 
to grow, [woe !' 

Smee Ae's been the only cause of my sorrow, grief, and 
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Tbtia he pnllM oat a liandkerchief to wipe her flowing 
eyes, — [criea; 

' Leave off those lamentations, likewise those moumftil 
Leave off jour grief and sorrow, while I march o'er 
W^U be married when I return a^jain.' [the plain, 

' O now my love has listed, and I for him will rove, 
111 write his name on every tree that grows in yonder 
grove, [do sweetly cry. 

Where the hnntsman he does hollow, and the hounds 
To remind me of my plonghboy untU the day I die.' 



OLB ABAH. 

[Wi have bad conridFr&ble trouble in ptocariiig ■ copy of tbis old 
vug, wbich naed, in former days, to be very popular with aged 
pet^itG reudent in the Nortli of England. It bas been long oat 
of print, and handed down tradltionallj. Ey the kiudnesB, bow- 
ever, of Mr. S. Swinddli, printer, Mancheater, we have been 
fkvoored with an ancient printed copy, wbich Hr. Smndells 
obieTvea be had greai difficulty in obWning. Some improve- 
ment) have b«en made in the present edition from the recital of 
Hr. Effingham Wilson, who was *»'"ili'"' with the Bong in bis 
youth.] 

"DOTH sexes give ear to my fancy, 
■^ While in pr^se of dear woman I aing; 
Confined not to lloU, Sue, or Nancy, 
But mates from a beggar to king. 

When old Adam first was created, 
And lord of the universe crowned, 

His happiness was not completed. 
Until that an helpmate wa« found. 

He'd all things in food that were wanting 
To keep and support him throngh life; 

He'd horses and foxes for haatiug. 

Which some men love better than wife. 



..Cocgic 



He'd a garden so planted by nature, 
Man cannot prodnce in his life; 

But yet the all-wise great Creator 
SUll saw that he wanted a wife. 

Then Adam he laid in a slumber, 
And there he lost part of his side ; 

And when he awoke, with a wonder, 
Beheld his moat beautiful bride ! 

In transport he gaz^d npou her, 
TTii happiness now was complete! 

He praJsM his bountiful donor. 

Who thus had bestowed him a mate. 

She was not took out of his head, sir. 
To reign and triumph over man; 

Nor was she took out of his feet, sir. 
By man to be trampled upon. 

But she was took out of his side, sir, 

His equal and partner to be ; 
But as they're united in one, sir, 

The man is the top of the tree. 

Then let not the fair be deapia&d 
By man, as she's part of himself; 

For woman by Adiun was prizM 
More than the whole globe full of wealth. 

Man without a woman 's a beggar. 

Suppose the whole world he posseasedj 

And the beggar that's got a good woman. 
With more than the world he ia bleat. 



Hia Bong i» a mere adaptation of Smoking BpirituaUted ; we 
if. p- 39' Tlie earlieat cop; of the sbridgment «e have been 
It to ifieet with, ii pnUiahed in D'Urfey's Alia to purge Melmi- 



eholy, 1719 ; but whetlier ne are indebted for it to the antbor 
of tbe original poem, or to 'that bright genius, Tom D'lJrfej,' 
aa Bunia calls Mm. we are Dot able to detenniae. The song baa 
alwaja t>een popular. Tbe tmie is in Popular Mutic.'] 

TOBACCO'S but an Indian weed, 

-^ Grows green in the mom, cut down at eve; 

It ehovra our decay, 

We are but clay; 
Think of this when yoa smoke tobacco ! 

The pipe that is so lily white, 
Wherein so many take delight. 

It's broken with a touch, — 

Man's life is such; 
Think of this when you take tobacco I 

Tbe pipe that is so foul within, 

It shows man's soul is stained with sin; 

It doth require 

To be purged with fire; 
Think of this when you smoke tobacce ! 

The dust that from the pipe doth fell. 
It shows we are nothing but dust at all; 

For we came from, the dusl^ 

And return we must; 
Think of this when you smoke tobacco ! 

The ashes that are left behind. 
Do serve to put us all in mind 

That unto dust 

Return we must; 
Think of this when you take tobacco ! 

The smoke that does so high ascend. 
Shows that man's life must have an end; 

The vapour's gone, — 

Man's life is done ; 
Think of this when you take tobacco) 

i,„..u. Google 



THE SPANISH LADIES. 

[Thie aong ii indent, but wa have no means of ucertaining at 
wlwt period it wai written. Obtain Hairyal^ in hia novel of 
Poor Jack, introducea it, and aajg it is old. It is a genoal 
fiiTonrite. ytie tii ia pladnUre, and in the minor liey. Sea 
Poputar Mttae.'\ 

'irAREWELL, and adieu to yon Spanish ladies, 
-'- Farewell, and adien to you ladies of Spain ! 
For we've received orders for to sail for old England, 
But we hope in a short time to see you again. 

Well rant and well roar* like true British heroes, 
We'll rant and we'll roar across the salt seas, 

Until we strike soundings in the channel of old Eagland; 
From TJshant to ScUly is thirty-five leagues. 

Then we hove our ship to, with the wind at sou'-weet, 
boys, 

We hove our ship to, for to strike soundings clear; 
We got soundings in ninety-five fathom, and boldly 

Up the channd of oldEngland our course we did steer. 

The first land we made it was callM the Deadroan, 
Next, Bam'shead off Plymouth, Start, Portland, 
and Wight; 

We pasa&d by Beachy, by Fairleigh, and DungMiesa, 
Aid hove our ship to, off the South Foreland light. 

Then a signal uras made for the grand fleet to anchor 
All in the Downs, that night for to sleep; 

Then stand by your 6toppers,let go your shank-painters, 
Baul all your clew-garnets, stick out tacks ajid sheets. 



• CoimpUdia modem copie« into" well range and well tore. 
■ding in the text ii the old reading. The phrese occun in ■ 
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HARBT THE TAItOK. 



So let every mtm toss off a full bumper, 

Let every man teas off hia fiUl bowls ; 
Well drink and be jolly, and drown melancholy, 
So here's a good health to aU true-hearted Boula! 



HARET THE TAILOR. 



[Tbb Gdlowii^ song was taken dovn Mine jears ago from tbered- 
tatdon at a coantr; canlt«, who mid he had learned it from a verj 
oldmhatutonl of Metldey, near PoDbe&act, Torksbire. Wehavs 
norer seen it in print.] 

WHEN Harry the tailor was twenty years old, 
He began for to look with courage so bold; 
He told his old mother he was not in jest. 
But he would have a wife as well as the rest. 

Then Harry next morning, before it was day. 
To the house of his fair maid took his way. 
He found his dear Dolly a mating of cheese, 
Says he, 'You must give me a buss, if you please T 

She up with the bowl, the batter-milk flew, 

And Harry the tailor looked wonderful blue. 

' O, Dolly, my dear, what haat thou done] 

From my back to my breeks has thy butter-milk run.' 

She gave him a push, he stumbled and fell 
Down from the dairy into the drawwell. 
Then Harry, the ploughboy, ran amain. 
And soon brought him up in the bucket again. 

Then Harry went home like a drowned rat. 
And told his old mother what he had been at. 
With butter-milk, bowl, and a terrible fall. 
Of if t^ be called love, may the devil take all I 

- Cocglc 



SIB AETHUE AND CHARMING MOLLEE. 



A' 



[Fob thia old Nortliiunbrian long we are indebted to Mr, Robert 
Chambers. It was taken down &om the recitation of a ladj. 
The ' Sir i^t\ir' is no less a pereonage than Sir Arthur Sasle- 
ri^, the Ooferuor of Tynemonth Caatle during the Protectorate 
of Cromwell.] 

I S noble Sir Arthur one morning did ride, [sid^ 

With his hounds at Ms feet, and hia sword by his 
He saw a fair maid sitting under a tree. 
So ask^d her^name, and die said 'twas Mollee. 

' Oh, charming Mollee, you my butler shall be, 
To draw the red wine for yourself and for me ! 
m make you a lady so high in degree. 
If yon will but love me, my charming Mollee ! 
' ril give you fine ribbons, I '11 give you fine rings, 
I'll give you fine jewels, and many fine things; 
I'll give you a petticoat flounced to the fcnee. 
If you will but love me, my charming Mollee!' 

' I'll have none of your ribbons, and none of your rings, 

None of your jewels, and other fine things; 

And Fve got a petticoat suits my degree. 

And m ne'er love a married man till hia wife dee.' 

'Oh, charming Mollee, lend me then your penknife. 
And I will go home, and I'll kill my own wife; 
m kill my own wife, and my balrnies three, 
If you wiU but love me, my charming Mollee !' 
'Oh, noble Sir Arthur, it must not be so. 
Go home to your wife, and let nobody know; 
For seven long years I will wait upon thee. 
But I'll ne'er love a married man till hia wife dee.' 



THERE WAS AN OLD HAH CAUE OVER TEE LEA. 337 

The old voman died, and Sir Arthur was free, 
A.nA he aoon came a-courting to charming Mollee. 
Now charming Mollee in her carriage doth ride, 
"With her hounds at her feet, and her lord by her side ; 
Now all ye fiiir maids take a warniug by me, 
And ne'er love a married man till his wife dee. 

• 

THERE WAS AN OLD MAN CAME OVER THE 
LEA. 

[]Tnis is a vereion of the Baillie ofBervack, which will be found 
in the Local Euioriaa't Table-Boot. It van originally obtained 
from Morpeth, and commnniiiated bj W. H. I.ongBtaffe, Esq., 
of Darlington, who Bays, ' in man; respects the Baillie of Ber- 
wick is the better edition — still, mine maj furoisb an extra 
ttonza or two, and the ha 1 ba l ba ! is better than heigho, though 
the notes suit dther version."] 

THERE was an old man came over the Lea, 
Ha-ha-ha-ha I but I won't have him.* 

He came over the Lea, 

A-court;ing to me. 
With his grey beard newly-ahaven. 
TAy mother she bid me open the door : 

I opened the door, 

And he fell on the floor. 
My mother she bid me set him a stool : 

I set him a stool, 

And he looked like a fool. 
My mother she bid me give him some beer : 

I gave him some beer. 

And he thought it good cheer. 
My mother she bid me cut l^im some bread : 

I cut'him some bread, 

And I threw't at his head. 

• We should, probsblr, resd ' he.' 
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Hy mother she bid me light lum to bed : 
I lit him to bed, 
And wished he were dead, 

lij mother she bid me tell him to rise : 
I told him to rise. 
And he opened his eyes. 

My mother she bid me take him to charcb : 
I took him to church. 
And left him in the lurch; 

With hia grey beard newly-shaTen. 



WHY SHOUU) WE QUARREL FOE BICHES. 1 

[A TBBBION of this very bvourite Bong mav be found in Bonmj'i I 
Tfo-TabUi MiteeliaiHf. Though a sailor'i song, we qnesliiHi 
whstfaei' it ii not a greater IsToimte with landsmen. The chonu 
u become prov^bial, and it« pbiloeopb; hag oftea been invoked 
to mitigate the evils and mii^ntnnea d life.] 

HOW pleasant a sailor's life passes, 
Who roams o'er the watery main ! 
No treasure he ever amasses. 

But cheerfully spends all hia gain. 
We're strangers to party and faction, 

To honour and honesty true; 
And would not commit a bad action 
For power or profit in view. 
Then why should we quarrel for riohea, 

Or any such glittering toys; 
A light heart, and a thin pair of breeches. 
Will go through the world, my brave boys ! 

Tlie world is a beautiful garden. 

Enriched with the blessings of life. 
The toiler with plenty rewarding, 

Which plenty too often breeds strife. 



THE KEBBY FELL0V3. 

When terrible tempests assail qs. 
And mountainous billows aSi-ight, 

So gi'andeur or wealth can avail ua. 
Bat skilful industry steers right. 
Then why, &c 

The courtier's more subject to dai^r% 

Who rules at the helm of the state, 
Than we that, to politics strangers. 

Escape the snares laid for the great 
The various blessings of nature. 

In various nations we try; 
Ko mortals than us can be greater. 

Who merrily live till we die. 
Then why should, ic. 



THE MERRY FELLOWS; 



fTHB popnluit; of this old Ijiic^ of whicb oan is tbe baUad- 
printer's »emon, baa bean increased by tho livelj and appropriate 
monc recently adapted to it by Hr. Holderoess. The date of Ulii 
long i> about tbe eraof Charlee IL.] 
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JOW, since we're met, let's merry, menyb^ 
^ In spite of all our foesj 
And he that will not merry he, 
We'll pull him by the nose. 

Cko. Let him be merry, merry there, 

While we're all merry, merry here, 
For who can know where he shall go, 
To be merry another year. 

He that will not merry, merry be, 

With a generous bowl and a toast. 
May he in Bridewell be shut up. 

And fast bound to a post. 

Let him, &c 
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He that will not merry, meny be, 

And take hia glass m courae, 
May he be obliged to drink small beer, 

Ne'er a penny in hia purse. 
Let him, Ac. 
He that will not merry, merry be. 

With a company of jolly boys; 
May be be plagued with a scolding wife. 

To confound him with her noiae. 
Liet him, &q. 
[He that wil! not meny, merry he, 

With hia sweetheart by his side. 
Let him be laid in the cold churchyard. 

With a head-stone for his bride. 
Let him, Jcc.] 



THE OLD MANS SONG. 

[This dittj, still occaaonally heard in the countr; districts, sesmg 
to be tbe original of tbe very be&ntiM song, TAe DoBra&ill of 
Id/e. The Old Mrm'a Song maj be (bund in Playford's Theatre 
of Miuic, 1685; bnt wears inclined to refer it to an earlier period. 
The song is also published by l^Urfey, accompanied by two ob- 
jectionable parodies.] 

TF T live to grow old, for I find I go down, 
.-■■ Let this be my fiite in a comitry town r — 
May I have a warm house, with a Btone at the gate, 
And a cleanly young girl to rub my bald pate; 
May I govern my pasaions with absolute sway. 
And grow wiser and better as strength wears away, 
Without gout or stone, by a gentle decay. 
In a country town, by a murmuring brook. 
With the ocean at distance on which I may look ; 
With a spacious plain, without hedge or stile, 
And an easy pad nag to ride out a mile. 
May I govern, &c. 
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BOBIN HOODS HILL. 241 

Witb Horace and Plutarch, tutd one or two more 

Of the best vits that IWed in the age before ; 
With a dish of roast mutton, not venison or teal, 
And clean, though coarse, linen at erery meal. 
May 1 govern, ifec 

With a padding on Sunday, and citout humming liquor. 
And remnants of Latin to welcome the vicar; 
With a hidden reserve of good Burgundy wine, 
To drink the king's health in as oft as I t^e. 
May I govern, &c. 

When the days are grown ehort, and it freezes and anows. 
May I have a coal fire as high as my nose; 
A fire (which once stirred up with a prong), 
Will keep the room temperate all the night long. 
May I govern, io. 



With a courage undaunted may I face my last day ; 
And when I am dead may the better sort say — 
'Inthemomingwhen8ober,intheevening when mellow, 
He's gon^ and he leaves not behind him his fellow I' 
May I govern, ice 



EOBIN HOOD'S HILL. 

[Bmon tpeaka of & Bobin Hood's Hill near Oloncester, and of ■ 
*Sx>luli ■ong' about it. Whether this ih the song to which he 
■llodes we cannot determine. We find it in Nolet and Queriei, 
when it i> stated to be printed &om a MS. of the latter part i^ 
the Ust centurf, and described a* a song well known in the dis- 
trict to wLich it refers.] 

"Y^E hards who extol the gay valleys and gladea, 
■1- The jesaamine bowers, and amorous sluules, 
Who prospects so rural can boast at your will, 
Tet never once mentioned sweet ' Robin Hood's Hill .' 



.c. 



■2i2 SOMOS. 

This spot, which of Datnre dieplajs every smile. 
From famed Glo'ater city is distanced two mile. 
Of which you a view may obtain at your will, 
From the sweet rural summit of 'Bobin Sood's 
Hill ' 

Where a claw crystal spring does incessantly flow. 
To supply and refresh the fair Talley below ; 
No dog-star's brisk heat e'er diminished the rill 
Which sweetly doth prattle on ' Bobin Hood's Hill.' 

Here, gazing around, yon find objeote Btill new, 
Of Severn's sweet windings, how pleasing the view. 
Whose stream nith the fruits of blessed commerce doth 

fiU 
The sweet-smelling vale beneath ' Robin Hood's HilL' 

This hill, though so lofty, yet fertile and rare, 
Few valleys can with it for herbage compare; 
Some far greAter bard should his lyre and his quill 
Direct to 5ie praise of sweet ' Robin Hood's Hill.' 

Here lads and gay laasea in couples resort. 
For sweet rural pastime and innocent sport; 
Sure pleasures ne'er flowed from gay nature or skill, 
Like those that are found on sweet 'Robin Hood's 
Hill ' 

Had I all the riches of matchless Fern, 
To revel in splendour as emperors do, 
I'd forfeit the whole with a hearty good will. 
To dwell in a cottage on ' Robin Hood's HilL' 

Then, poets, record my loved theme in your lays : 
First view; — thenyou'llown that 'tia worthy of praise; 
Kay, Envy herself must acknowledge it still. 
That no spot's so delightful aa ■ Bobin Hood's HilL' 



BEGONE DULL CABE. 

(TIlAl>tnONAIi.) 

[\Vs cannot trace this popular dittj bejond the reign of J«rae« 
ir^ bat we believe it to be older. The origin ia to be found in 
an earl}' French chanson. The present version has haui t&ken down 
fWnn the mnging of an old Torkehire jeoman. Vb third veree 
we have never seen in print, but it is always sung in the vegt of 
Yorhshiie.] 

BEGONE, dull care! 
I prithee begone from me; 
Begone, dull care! 

Thon and I can never agree. 
Long while thou hast been tarrying here. 

And fain thou wouldst me kill ; 
But i' faith, dull care. 

Thou never sbalt have thy wiU, 

Too much care 

Will make a youug man grey; 
Too much care 

Will turn an old man to clay. 
My wife shall dance, and I shall sing, 

So merrily pasa the day; 
For I hold it is the wisest thing. 

To drive dull care away. 

Hence, doll care, 

I'll none of thy company ; 
Hence, dnll care, 

Thou art no pair* for me. 
We'll hunt the wild boar through the wold. 

So merrily pasa the day ; 
And then at night, o'er a cheerful bowl, 

We'll drive dull care away. 
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FITLL MERRILY SINGS THE CUCKOO. 

fTsi earlkat copy of this plajliil RMig is one contained id a US. 
of the rei^ of Junes I., preserved amongat the registen of the 
Statiouen' Company; bat the song can be traced buck to Ig66.3 

FULL merrily sings the cnckoo 
Upon the beechen tree; 
Your wiTes you well should look to. 

If you take advice of me. 
Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! ala«k the mom. 
When of married men 
Full nine in ten 
Must be content to wear the horn. 

Full menily sings the cuckoo 

TTpon the oaken tree ; 
Your wives you well should look to, 

If you take advice of me. 
Cnckoo 1 cuckoo ! alack the day 1 

For married men I 

But now and then, ! 

Can 'scape to bear the horn away. 

Full merrily sings the cuckoo i 

Upon the asheu tree; I 

Your wives you well should look to, 

If yon take advice of me. I 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! alack the noon, 

When married men 

Muaf watch the hen, 
Or some strange fox will steal her soon. 

Full merrily sings the cnckoo 

Upon the alder tree ; 
Your wives you well should look to. 

If you take advice of me. 
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JOCKEY TO THE FAIB, 

Cuckoo 1 cuckoo 1 alack tlie eve, 

When married mea 

Must bid good den 
To Buoh as horns to them do give. 

Full merrily ainga the cuckoo 

Upon the aspen tree; ^^ 

Tour wives you well should look flf 

If you take ttdvice of me. 
Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! alack the night, 

When married men, 

Again and again. 
Must hide their horns in their despite. 



JOCKEY TO THE FAIR. 

[A TIBSIOH of tlib Bong, not quite bo accurate at the fbllowing, 
WM published from no old broadside in Nolei and Queries, vol. 
vii, p. 4Q, where it is deecribed as a ' very celebrated Gloucester- 
ihire ballad.' Bat Glonceatenihire is not exdnsively entitled to 
the honour of this genuine old country song, which is well known 
in WeatlDoreland »nd other counties. ' Jockey' Bongs constitutie 
a disttnct and nnmerons clasa, and belong fbr the moat part to tha 
middle of the last century, when Jncliey and Jenny nere (imni- 
dftble ririb to the Strephons and Cbloea of the artifidnl schod of 
paatoral poetry. The author of this eong, whoever he wbb, drew 
upon Teal rural life, and not upon its tashionable masquerade. 
We have been nnnble to trace the eiaot date of thifl ditty, which 
itill enjoys in some districts a wide popularity. It is not to be 
found in any of several la^^ collections of Ranell^b and Tauxball 
soogg, uid other Hntbologies, which we have eiamincd. From the 
christian names of the lovers, it might he supposed to be of Scotch 
or Border origin ; but Joeiey to the Fiar is not confined to the 
North; indeed it is mncb better known, and more frequently amig, 
in the Sooth and West.] 

"TWAS on the mom of sweet May-day, 
J- When nature painted all things gay, 
Xanght birds to sing, and lambs to play, 
And gild Uie meadows f^r; 



Young Jockey, early in the daini. 
Arose and tripped it o'er the lawn; 
Hin Sunday clothes the youth put oa, 
For Jenny had vowed away to run 
With Jockey to the fiur ; 
For Jenny had vowed, 'Ac 

The cStrfiil parish bells had rung. 
With eager steps he trudged along, 
While flowery garlands round him hung. 

Which shepherds use to wear; 
He tapped the window ; ' Haste, my dear !' 
Jenny impatient cried, 'Who's there i' 
' 'Tia I, my love, and no one near ; 
Step gently down, you've nought to fear. 

With Jockey to the Mr.' 
Step gently down, &c. 

' My dad and mam are fust asleep. 
My brother's up, and with the sheep; 
And will you still your promise keep. 

Which I have heard you swear 1 
And will you ever constant provef 
' I will, by all the powers above. 
And ne'er deceive my charming dove ; 
Dispel these doubts, and haste, my love, 

With Jockey to the fiur.' 
Diapel, &c. 

' Behold, the ring,' the shepherd cried; 
'Will Jenny be my charming bride? 
Let Cupd be our happy guide. 

And Hymen meet ns there.' 
Then Jockey did hia vows renew; 
He would be constant, would be true, 
His word was pletlged ; away she flew, 
O'er cowslips tipped with balmy dew. 

With Jockey to the fiiir. 
O'er cowahps, &a. 



THE SWEET NIGIHTINOALE. 

In raptures meet the joyful throng ; 
Their gay cotnpanionB, blithe and young. 
Each join the dasce, each raise the song, 

To hail the happy pair. 
In turns there's none so loud as they, 
They bless the kind, propitious day, 
The smiling mom of blooming Ma^ 
When lovely Jenny ran away * 

With Jockey to the fair. 
When lovely, &c. 



LONG PRESTON PEG. 



[Mb. Bibxbecz, ofThreapland House, Lintondole, in Craven, hu 
iavonred ne with the ftUowing fragment. The time is well Itnown 
in the North, but nil attempts on the part of Mr. Biikbecli to 
abtain the remuning verses have been nnsnrcessilil. The song is 
evidentlj of the date of the first rebellioD, 1715-] 



ONG Preston Peg to proud Preston vent, 
To see the Scotch rebels it was her intent. 



I 

A noble Scotch lord, as he passed by, 

On this Yorkshire damsel did soon cast an eye. 

He called to his servant, which on him did wait, 
' Go down to yon girl who stands in the gate,* 
That sings with a voice so soft and so sweet, 
And in my name do her lovingly greet.' 



THE SWEET NIGHTINGALE; 



248 sonaa. 

Corniib toDg;ite. We fint heard it in Oermany, in the plettsoTe- 
gardune of tbe Harienber^, on the Hoselle. Tlte unlets were 
fbur Cornish misera, who were at that time. 1S54, employed at 
■ome lead minea near the town of Zell. The letider, or ' Captain,' 
John Stacker, uid that the song was an established &TOQrite with 
the lead minen of Cornwall and Devonshire, and was always Bxmg 
on the pay-days, and at the wakes ; and that his graDd&ther, who 
(Ued tUrty years befbre. at the age of a hundred years, lued to 
sing the song, bid say that it was very old. Stacker promiaed to 
make a copy of it, but there was no opportunity ol procDiing it 
befbre we left. Germany. The following version haa been mpplied 
by a gentleman in Plymouth, who writes : — 

I have had a great d«al of trouble aboat 7^ VaOej/ Bdoa. It ia oot 
Id priot. I flrst met wilh ooe person who knew one part, then with 
another person who knew another part, bat nohody could aing the 
whole. Atligt, chancedirect^dme to an old man at work on the roadi. 
andhsanng and reciiedil throughout, not exscllj. however, as I send 
it, for I was obliged to anpply a llltle here and (here, bnt only where a 
bad rhyme, 01 rather none at all. made It evident what the real rtijme 
waa. I have read it over to a mining gentleman at Truio, and he says j 
' it ia pretty near the way we aing it.' 
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le is plaintive and original.] 

|"Y sweetheart, come along! 

Don't you hear the fond song, 
The Bvreet notes of the nightingale flow) 

Don't you hear the fond tale 

Of the sweet nightingale, 
Aa she sings in those ^■alleys below) 

So be not afraid 

To walk in the shade. 
Nor yet in those valleys below, 
Nor yet in those valleys below. 

' Pretty Betsy, don't foil, 
For I'll carry your pail. 
Safe home to your cot as we go ; 
You shall hear the fond tale 

Of the sweet nightingale, 
As she sings in those valleys below,' 
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THE SWSET NldHTIHaALE. ' 

But ehe was afraid 

To ivalk in the shadB, 
To walk in those valleys below, 
To walk in those valleys below. 

' Pray let me alone, 

I have bauds of my own; 
Along with you I wil! not go, 

To hear the fond tale 

Of the aweet nightingale, 
As she sings in those valleys below; 

For I am afraid 

To walk in the shade, 
To walk in those valleys below, 
To walk in those valleys below.' 

' Pray sit yourself down 

With me on the ground. 
On this bank where sweet primroses grow; 

You shall hear the fond tale 

Of the sweet nightingale, 
As she sings in those valleys below; 

80 be not afraid 

To wait in the shade, 
Nor yet in those valleys below. 
Nor yet in those valleys below.' 

This couple agreed; 

They were married with speed. 
And soon to the church they did go. 

She was no more afraid 

For to* walk in the shade, 
Nor yet in those TsUeys below : 



■ Thli 1> the only instince of thl> peenlitr fbnn in ths pntent irt- 
rion. The minen ia the H arienberg invHrlBbl; suld 'forb/ nherevct 
the prepnltlon ' to' oocuired beiare ft verb. 
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Not to hear the fond tale 

Of the Bweet nightingale, 

Aa she sung in those valleys below. 

As she snug in those valleys below. 



THE OLD MAN AND HIS THREE SONS. 

[Teib tradltiODBl ditty, ttmnded upon the oMbaUad inserted aulr, 
p. 134, is curcent as a nnrsei; aong id the North of Engliuid.] 
'THERE was an old man, aad sons he had three,* 
-*- "Wind well, Lion, good hunter. 
A. friar he being one of the three, 
With pleasure he rangM the north countrj-. 

For he was a jovial hunter. 
As he went to the woods some pastime to see. 

Wind well. Lion, good hunter. 
He spied a Mr lady under a tree. 
Sighing and moaning mournfully. 

He was a jovial hunter. 
' What are you doing, my fair lady)' 

Wind wdl, Lion, good hunter. 
' I'm frightened, the wild boar he will kill me. 
He has worried my lord, and wounded thirty, 

As thou art a jovial hunter.' 
Then the friar he put hia horn to his mouth. 

Wind well. Lion, good hunter. 
And he blew a blast, east, west, north, and south. 
And the wild boar from his den he came forth 

Unto the jovial hunter. 
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A BEGGING WE WILL GO. 

{[Tee aathorstiip of this song is attribQt«d to lUchard Brome — 
(be who once 'performed » Bervtrnfe futUiil part' for Ben Joii- 
Bon) — In a black-letter copj in the BagfarA Collection, where it is 
entitled The Beggar^ Chortu i» l&e ' Jooial Crete,' to on excellent 
new tune. No such clioniB, bowerer, appean in the play, which 
was produced at the Cock-pit io 1641 ; and the probabilit; la, ae 
Mr. Chsppell conjecturea, that it was oulj iatarpalated in the 
performance. It ii sometimes called The Jovial Beggar. The 
tune hs« been from time to time introduced into several ballad 
operas ; and the eong, Baja Mr. Cbappell, who poblieheg the air 
in his Popvlar Mvaic, ' is the prototype of many others, eucb as 
A botnling we viU go, A JUhing toe toiU go, A htsaking we wi7i 
go, and A hunting we vtill go. The last Darned ia etill popolar 
witli those who take delight in hnntlng, and the tax is now 
scarcely known by any other title.*] 

THEEE was a jovial beggar, 
He had a vooden leg, 
Lame from hie cradle. 
And forced for to beg. 
And a begging we will go, we'll go, we'll go; 
And a begging we will go ! 

A bag for his oatmeal. 
Another for his salt; 
And a pair of crutches, 
To show that he can halt. 

And a b^;ging, &c. 
A bag for his wheat, 

-Another for hia rye; 
A little bottle by Ms aide, 
To drink when he's a-diy. 

And a begging, &c. 

Seven years I begged 

For my old Master Wild, 
He taught me to beg 

When I was but a child. 

Aad a begging, ka. 
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I b«gged for my master, 

And got him store of pelf ^ 
But now, Jove be praised ! 

I'm begging for myaeli 

And a begging, Ac. 
In a hollow tree 

I live, and pay no rcBt; 
Providenc* proTides for me. 

And I am veil content. 

And a begging, &c. 
Of all tbe oocupationB, 

A beggar's life's the bestj 
For whene'er he's -weary, 

He'll lay him down and rest. 
And a begging, &o. 

I fear no plots against me, 

I live in open cell; 
Then who would be a king 
When beggars live so wellt 
And a begging we will go, we'll go, well go ; 
And a begging we will go 1 
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